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THEORY* 


‘4 Harvard ‘University 
4 YEARS ago at th the annual meeting among an enormous number of possible 
T of this Society it was my privilege to variables. For both these r reasons, it may 
J - act as chairman of the section on be argued that perhaps theory is even more> 


theory and thus to be responsible for a state- important in our field than in the natural _ 
-ment of its contemporary position, as pact At any rate, I hope I may pre- 


_ of the general stock-taking of the state of sume to suggest that my own election to 

: g our discipline which was the keynote of that its presidency by the membership of this — 

meeting. As that meeting” was "primarily society may be interpreted as an act of 
concerned with taking stock of where we — recognition of this importance — of theory, 
stood, the present one, with the keynote of 7 and a vote of confidence in its future de- 


frontiers of research, is primarily concerned = 


= looking toward the future. It therefore _ Though my primary concern this evening 
appropriate to take advantage of the is with the future, perhaps just a word» = 
present occasion to speak of the future pros- on where we stand. at present is in order. _ 
_ pects of that aspect of sociological science Some fifteen years ago two young Americans, | aly 
E on which more than any other I feel quali- who, | since they were my own children, I 
to speak. knew quite intimately, and who were aged 
_ The history of science testifies eloquently approximately five and three respectively ~ 
| to the fundamental importance of the : state é at the time, developed a little game of yell- . 
of its theory to any scientific field. Theory ing at the top of their voices: “The soci- — 
S only one of several ingredients which ology is about to begin, said the man with 
must go into the total brew, but for prog- the loud speaker. ” However right | they may _ 
-— beyond certain levels it is an indis- have been about their father’s professional 
_ pensable one. Social scientists are plagued achievements up to that time, as delivering a 
by the problems of objectivity in the face judgment of the state of the field as a 
_ of tendencies to value-bias to a much higher _ whole I think they were a bit on the con- 
degree than is true of natural scientists. servative side. It had already begun, but 
addition, we have the problem of s selection especially in the theoretical phase that begin- 
| * The Presidential Address i before the an- ning did not lie very far back. The his- a 
nual meeting of the American Sociological Seay -torians of our ur discipline will have to ‘settle 
held i in New York, December 28-30, 1949. rs such questions at a } future time, but I for 
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not hesitate to label the- 
endeavors before the generation are 
Durkheim and Max Weber as proto- soci- terms of the “systems” of the. past, and was 
ology. With these figures as the outstanding organized about names: rather than working 
ones, but with several others including a conceptual schemes. Graduate — students — 
number of Americans like Sumner, — frantically memorized the contents of Bo- 
Cooley, Thomas, in a somewhat less gardus or Lichtenberger with little or 
prominent role, I feel that the real job | of “effect on their future research operations, 
: EK founding was done in the generation from and little guidance as to how it might be ; 
i _ about 1890 to 1920. We belong to the second used. But this has gradually been changing. — 


courses bricks at the corners, ‘are all that habitual thinking. This change has, in 


two or, more correctly, one and a half gen- increased interest in more general 
erations, in the perspective of the develop- especially coming from study of the works 
. ” _ ment of a science, is a very short time. of Weber and Durkheim and, though not — 
a. _ When, roughly a quarter of a century ago, SO immediately sociological, of Freud. There 
I attained some degree of the knowledge of ’ thus been the beginning at least, and to 
good and evil in a professional sense, this me a very encouraging beginning, of a | 
founding phase was over. The speculative process of coalescence of these types of more 
systems were still taken seriously. But the or less explicit theory which were really i in- 
work of such writers as Sumner, Thomas, 3 tegrated importantly with research, into a 
es Simmel, Cooley, Park, and Mead, was be- more general theoretical tradition of some | 
to enter into thinking in a much sophistication, really the tradition of a work- 
more particularized sense. In fact, a research a ing professional group, 2s” 
tradition was already building up, in which | Compared to the natural sciences the 
- a good deal of solid theory was embodied— amount of genuine empirical research done in _ 
a in Sumner’s basic idea of the relativity of our field is very modest indeed. Even so, it 
mp _ the mores, Thomas’ four wishes, _ and many _ has been fairly substantial. But the most 
- disappointing s single thing about it has been 
_ the degree to which the results of this work 
have failed to be cumulative. limita- 
me in so different tions of empirical research methods, limita- 
—— the purely illustrative relation between tions which are being over come at a goodly — 
n ti Tate, are in part responsible for this fact. 
ype of "system, has continued to develop But. probably the most crucial factor has 
in the interim. Such fields as that of Indus- _ been precisely this lack of an adequate work- 
trial Sociology, starting from the Mayo- _ ing theoretical tradition which is bred into 
Roethlisberger work, and carried further at the “bones” of empirical researchers them- 
_ Chicago and Cornell, the study of ‘Ethnic _ selves, so that “instinctively” the problems 
_ Relations and that of Social Stratification they work on, the hypotheses they frame 
will serve to illustrate. At the same time and test, are such that the results, positive 
q ie. controversies about total schools, which in or negative, will have significance for a suffi- a 
centered generalized and integrated body of 


of of more each other. There are, as I have noted, 
together. . Even when a deal of hopeful s signs w which in this direction, 
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but the responsibility on theory to promote 
process is heavy indeed. So important of the latter to theoretical needs. 


‘tht point that I should like to have the view The field of general theory presents pe i 
of the future role of theory in sociology, — iar difficulties of assessment in sociology 
which I shall discuss in the remainder of this — The era of what I have above called “ “prot 
largely i — sociology” “was, as I have noted, conspicu- 
to ous for the prominence of speculative 4 
Ww hen, , then, I turn to the dusiatia of the tems, of which that of ‘Spencer is an ade- = 7 
_ prospects of theory i in our field I can hardly quate example. The strong an and largely justi- M 
_ fail to express my own | hope as well aS @ fied reaction against such systems combined © 
_ diagnosis. I hope to combine in my sag. with a general climate of opinion favorable 
_ gestions both a sense of the strategic signifi- tq pragmatic empiricism, served to create in _ 
cance of certain types of Govelopeaent, and many quarters a very general scepticism of — 
‘realistic sense of feasibility, if sufficient theory, particularly anything that called 
_ work by able people i is done. I shall also be itself general or systematic theory, to | say a) 
talking of the relatively near future, since” nothing of a system of theory. This wave 
s the shape of our science two centuries hence, — of anti-theoretical empiricism has, I think | 
for instance, I realistically fortunately, greatly subsided, there is 
Here I should like to discuss five princi- portance of “high le’ levels of generality. The 
“pal or fields of theoretical develop- ‘Most important “recent expression of this 


one another; ‘they actually overlap consider- be confused 1 “general opposition 
interact. are: ro theory, is that of my highly esteemed friend 


cr 


= marily ‘the of “the social his paper directed to my own 
-_ in its sociologically relevant _ paper on the Position of Sociological Theory, i 
chin two years ago, then repeated and amplified 
2) The theory of motivation of social be- in the Introduction to his recent volume of 
havior and its bearing on the dynamic essays. 
problems of social systems, its bearing pa The very first point must be the emphatic 
both on the conditions of stability of statement that what I mean by the place of 
social systems and the factors in their - general theory in the prospects of sociology 4 
_ Structural change. This of course in- _ not the revival of speculative systems of 
--volves the relations to the psychological Spencerian type, and I feel that Merton 
level of analysis of personality and mo- fears that this will be the result tt - ‘i 
tivation. === emphasis I have in mind are groundless. We _ 
3) The theoretical bases of systematic com- . I think, now progressed to a level of 
parative analysis of social structures on methodological: sophistication adequate to 
the various levels. This particularly in- protect ourselves against this pitfall, 
- volves the articulation with the anthro- - The basic reason why general theory is — 
_pological analysis of culture. ‘so important is that the cumulative develop- >: 
Special theories around particular em- ment of knowledge in a scientific field is . ; 
Pirical problem areas, the specific grow- function of the degree of generality of im- 
_ ing points of the field in empirical re- - plications by which it is possible to iat - 
search. This involves their relations to ) findings, interpretations, and hypotheses on — 


ations “a 
esp general theory, and the bases of hy- different levels and in different specific em- 
pothesis construction in research, pirical fields to each other. If there is to be 


, 9) Last, but in no sense least, the “fitting” a high degree of such generality there must — 


ction, 2 
of theory to Procedures of some level be a common conceptual 
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heme which makes the work of different ; ot motivation, the influence of Freud’s per- 


nv estigators ina sub-field and has been immense. 


ina field like ours it seems “impossible to 
j 
cation and integration, operational ner stop there. The very basis on which the ~ 
“or empirical evidence. This forced «utilitarian { framework was seen to be theo- 


them to use empirical materials in a purely _ retically as well as empirically — inadequate, 
E . illustrative way without systematic verifica- required a clarification of the structure of q 
tion of general propositions or the possibility - systems of social action which went consider- _ 
of empirical evidence leading to modification - ably farther than just indicating a new direc- j 
of the theory. Put a little differently, they _ tion of interest or significance. It spelled out 
presumed to set up a theoretical system in- certain inherent relationships: the 
stead of a systematic conceptual scheme. "ponents of such systems which among many 
it seems quite clear, that in the sense of other things demonstrated the need for 2 
mechanics a theoretical system is mot now theory of motivation on the 
possible in the sociological level of the general character of what Freud 
field. The difficulties Pareto’s attempt en-— has provided. 
countered indicate that. But a conceptual This kind of structural “spelling out” 
scheme in a partially articulated form exists. ‘Rarrows the range of theoretical arbitrari- 
and is for practical purposes i in common mess, There are firmly ‘specific points in 
use; its further refinement and development system of implications against which em- 4 
a imperative for the welfare of our field, and pirical results can be measured and evalu- 
is entirely feasible. "ated. ‘That is where a well-structured em- 
_ In order to make clear what I mean, I pirical problem is formulated. If the facts 
‘ would first like to note that there is a variety ui then, when properly stated and validated, _ 
“of ways in which what I am calling general turn out to be contrary to the theoretical _ 


theory” can fruitfully influence research in _ expectation, something must be modified | in 
the direction of making its results more the 
cumulative. The first is what may be called if In the early stages these “islands” of 
ae... set of general categories of orientation to — - theoretical implication may be scattered far _ 
observation and problem choice in the field F apart on the sea of fact and so vaguely a 
which defines its major problem areas and _ generally seen only relatively 
Br: directions in which to look for concealed empirical statements are directly relevant to 
factors and variables in explanation. Thus them. This is true of the interpretation of 
modern anthropology, by the “cultural point: . economic motivation which I will cite pres- 
“of view,” heavily documented with compara- ently. But with refinement of general theo- 
tive material, has clearly demonstrated the % retical analysis, and the accumulation of 7 
limits of purely biological | explanations of empirical evidence directly relevant to it, 


behavior and ‘taught us to look the islands get closer and closer. together, 


ie 


the processes by which culturally patterned and their topography becomes more sharply 
-- modes are learned, transmitted and created. defined. It becomes more and more difficult 
a ‘Similarly in our own field the reorientation — and _ unnecessary to navigate in the un- 7a 
particularly associated with the names of charted waters of unanalyzed fact without 
Durkheim and Weber showed the in- bumping into or at least to several 
adequacy ¢ of the “utilitarian” framework for of them. 


the ‘Understanding of many social phenom- ‘The development of general theory in this 
a ena and made us look to “institutional” i sense is a matter of degree. But in propor- — 
an levels—a reorientation which is indeed the tion as it develops, the generality of implica- 


birthright: of — Finally, in the field tion i increases and the ‘ ‘degree of empi i- 


ia __ The essential difficulty with the specula- perspectives there are varying possible dee 
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an discuss them adequately not al- 


of such a theoretical framework, the ‘cite two examples ‘my own 
more so the further i it has developed, which perience. The first is the reorientation of 
‘makes the kind of work at the middle theory _ thinking about the field of the motivation of 
level which Merton advocates maximally — economic activity. The heritage of the class- 
fruitful. For it is by virtue of their connec- ical economics and the utilitarian frame of 
with these “islands” of general theo- reference, integrated with the central ideol-. 
retical knowledge once demonstrated that ogy of our society, had put the problem of 
their overlaps and their mutual implications “incentives” involved in the “profit 
for each other lead to their incorporation sy stem” in a very particular way which had 
_ into a more general and consistent body of become the object of much controversy. _ 
knowledge. emerging general theory of 
At the end of this road of increasing the institutionalization of motivation, 
7 _ quency and specificity of the islands of - cifically pointed up by the analysis of the 
theoretical knowledge lies the ideal state, contrast between the orientation of the pro- 
speaking, where most actual | fessional groups and that of the ‘business 
operational hypotheses of empirical research world, made it possible to work out a very 
_ are directly derived from a general system of fruitful reorientation to this range of prob-— 
_ theory. On any broad front, to my knowl- lems. This new view eliminates the alleged : P 
edge, only i in n physics has this state been at- -absoluteness of the orientation to ‘ “self- 
a F tained in any science. We cannot expect to _ interest” held to be inherent in “human na- * - 
be anywhere nearly in sight | of i it. But it ture.” It emphasizes the crucial role of insti- 
does: not follow that, distant as we are from — tutional definitions of the situation and the _ 
| that goal, steps in that direction are futile. _ Ways in which they channel many different 
§ Quite the contrary, any real step in that components of a total motivation system: 
direction is an advance. Only at this end 4 into the path of conformity with institution-_ 


point do the islands merge into a continental alized _ expectations. Without the general — 
theoretical ‘reorientation stemming mainly 
At the very least, then, general theory from Durkheim and Weber , this restructur- 
can provide a broadly orienting framework. ing of the problem of economic motivation 


It can also help to provide a common lan- would not have been possible. a 

to facilitate communication between The second example illustrates the pro- 

_ in different branches of the field. It _ cedure by which it has become possible to 
can serve to codify, interrelate and m make make use of psychological knowledge in — 


available a vast amount of existing empirical analyzing social phenomena without resort 
_ know ledge. It also serves to call attention to — to certain kinds of ‘psychological interpreta- = 
gaps in our knowledge, and to provide tions” of the type which most sociologists — 
canons for the criticism of theories and have quite correctly repudiated. Such 
empirical generalizations. ‘Finally, even if Phenomeno American ‘ ‘youth | 
_ they cannot be systematically derived, it is” culture” _its rebellion against adult 
indispensable to the systematic clarification standards and control, ‘its compulsive con-— 
problems and the fruitful formulation of within the peer group, its romanti- 
hypotheses. It is this organizing power of cism and its irresponsibility. Structural 


generalized theory even on its present levels 4 analysis of the American family sy ‘stem as 


which has made it possible for even a student Ss primary field of socialization of the child © 
like myself, who has done only a little actual provides the primary setting. This in turn © 
empirical research, to illuminate a good must be seen both in the perspective of the 

7 _ Many empirical problems and formulate sug- _ ‘comparative variability | of kinship structures 

gestive hypotheses in several fields. = +—and of the articulation of the family with | 


i, Though it is not possible to take time to iC _ other elements of our own social structure, . 
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j 
notably the ‘occupational role of the father. ‘ing, when I an important per- 
Only when this structural setting has been on experience which produced whatI hope [fF 
23 carefully analyzed in sociological terms does will prove to be a significant 
it become safe to bring in analysis of the | advance precisely in the field of general q : 
operation of psychological mechanisms in theory. With the very able of 
terms derived particularly from psycho- of my own Harvard colleagues’ 
analy tic theory, and to make such state- of Professors Tolman of California and 
ments as that the “revolt of youth” contains Shils of Chicago, the present semester has 
typically an element of reaction-formation — been devoted to attempting to practice what 
_ against dependency needs with certain types — I have preached, namely to press forward © q 7a 
i of consequences. Again this type pe e of analysis : with : systematic work in the field of general 
would not have been possible without the ¥ theory. Partly because of the intrinsic im-— : 
= general reorientation oi thinking about the © " portance of the fields » partly because of its ‘- &§ 
Ss relations between social structure and the urgency ina department committed to the 
4 _ paychological aspects of behavior which has _ synthesis of sociology with parts of psy-— 
from the developments in general _ chology and anthropology, — we have been 
« oting our principal energies to the inter- 
i cluding explicit use of the contributions of relations and common ground of the three 
Freud. branches of the the larger field of social rel: rela- 
Perhaps I may pause in midpassage to tons. 
apologize for inflicting on you on such an oc- _ This new development, which is still too 
casion, your well-filled stomachs pre- new for anything like adequate assessment, 
dispose you to relaxation rather than close seems to consist essentially in a - method ‘ ; 
.. attention, such an abstruse theoretical dis- of considerably increasing the number of — 
son course. I feel the apology is necessary since — - theoretically known islands in the sea of © 
' <~ what I | am about to inflict on you is social phenomena and thereby | narrowing the 
; a more abstruse than what has gone before. stretches of uncharted water between them. 
Since I am emphasizing the integration of The essential new insight, which unfortu- — 
theory with empirical research, I might sug- nately is not easy to state, concerns the most 
that someone among you might want to aspects of ‘the “conception 1 of 
‘ undertake a little research project to de- components of systems of social action and 
termine the impact on a well-fed group of oes relations to each’ other. 
= Boren of such a discourse. I might sug- = It seems to have been the previous as-— 
a gest “We following four categories for his’ sumption, largely implicit, for instance, in _ 
ation. cis thinking of Weber, of W. I. Thomas, 
: _ and in my own, that there was, as it were, t 


ose who have understood what 
said, whether they approve of it one “action-equation. The actor was placed 


“or not. on one side—“oriented to” a situation or 
who think they have understood world of objects which constituted the | other 
side. The difficulty concerned the status of 4 
Those who do not think ¢] they have but “values” in action, not as the motivational 


act of ‘ ‘evaluation” of an object, but as ‘the 
wish they and standard by which it was evaluated—in 


‘and are glad of i it short, the concept “value-attitudes” which 
some of you will remember from my ‘Struc- 
can a hope that the overwhelming ma- ture of Social Action. I, following Weber, | 
jority 1 will not not be fi found to fall in the fourth had tended to put value-standards or modes _ 

category. of value-orientation into the actor, Thomas 
With little alteration, every- and Znaniecki in their basic distinction be- 
ing T have said up to this point had be been tween attitudes and values had put | them 


_ theory in the last generation or more; in- 
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We have all aware that there transformation up new possi- 
were three main problem foci in the most bilities of logical development and elabora- 
_ general theory of human behavior which we ‘tion which are much too complex and 
_ may most generally call those of personality, - technical to enter into here. Indeed the im- 
of culture, and of social structure. But : are as yet only very incompletely — J 
spite of | this awareness, I think we have worked out or critically evaluated and it will — 
tended to follow the biological model of many months before they are in shape 
organism and its environment, for publication. certain» of them are 
an actor and his situations. We have not — sufficiently clear to give me at any rate the = 
really treated culture ; as independent, or if conviction that they are of considerable im- 
that has been done, as by some anthropolo- and taken together, will constitute 
gists, the tendency has been for them in turn a a substantial further step | in the direction 
to absorb either personality or social struc- of unifying our theoretical ‘knowledge and 
: ture into culture, especially the latter, to the 3 broadening the range of generality of impli- — 
great discomfort of many sociologists. W hat cation, with the probable consequence of 
have done, which I wish to report is, contributing substantially to the cumul tive- 
think, to ‘take an important | ‘step toward of our empirical research. 
drawing out for working theory the implica- Certain of these implications, s, which 
tions of the fundamental fact that man is a poe outline already seem clear, touch two 
culture-bearing animal. of the subjects ; on which I intended to speak 
Our conclusion then i is that value- anyway and can, I think, now speak much 
standards or modes of value- orientation — better. The first of these is the very funda- a 
_ should be treated as a distinct r range of com- mental one of the connection of the theories ‘ 
ponents of action. In the b aaoagtas ai the of motivation and personality structure on 
se components could be set forth in a a psychological level with the Sociological 
single | “table” by “classifying | the modes of analysis of social structure. The vital im- 
action or motivational orientation which we portance of this connection is evident to all 
have found it convenient to distinguish as of us, and many sociologists have been work- © 
cognitive mapping Tolman’s sense), ing away at the field for a long time. Seen 
-cathectic (in the psychoanalytic sense) and in the perspective of the years, I think great 
- evaluative, against a classification of the progress has been made. The kind of im- | 
 sigulfhenat aspects or modalities of objects. passe where “psychology is psychology” and 
These latter we have classified as quality “sociology is sociology” and “never the Se 
Complexes or attributes of persons and col- twain shall meet,” which was a far from un- a 
lectivities, action or performance complexes, -common feeling in the early stages of my 
' and non-human environmental factors. By career, has almost evaporated. There is a 
| _ adding values as a fourth column to this rapidly increasing and broadening area of = 
classification, this had seemed to yield an supplementation. 


._ adequate paradigm for the structural com- What has happened in our group “opens ~ 


ponents of action-systems. I think, a way to eliminating the sources 
_ But something about this paradigm did of some of the remaining theoretical diffi- —. 
not quite “click.” It almost suddenly oc- - culties i in this field, and still more important, _ 
_ curred to us to “ “pull” the value-element out _ building the foundations for establishing 
| and put it into a separate range, with a a more direct and “specific connections Nee 
of its own into three modes of we have hitherto been able to attain. I 
_ value-orientation cognitive (in the st tand- should like to indicate some of these in 
ard, not content, sense), appreciative and fields. 
; moral. This gave us a paradigm of three The first is the less radical. We have long — 
_ “dimensions” in which each of the three suspected, indeed on some level, known, that 
‘Tanges or sets of modes is classified against basic structure of the human personality 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
structure a as as well as vice versa. Indeed so some _ have been ‘ ‘playing’ ’ with a a scheme a what aM 
if have goue so tar as to consider personality I have — it convenient to call * — 
a ‘“taicrocosm” of the society. “variables” 


well as genetically, into relation with social yielded such distinctions _as that between 
- structure. It goes back essentially to the universalism, as illustrated in _ technical 
insight that the major axis around which the competence or the “rule of law,” and par- a 
expectation-system of any personality oe ticularism as given in kinship or a 
comes organized i in the of socializa-_ telations, or to take another case, between 


ana to hy personality, “as. be _more elementary 


of others, so that the mutuality and the “functional 
socially structured relationship patterns can diffuseness” of marriage. Thus to take an _ 
no longer be thought of as a resultant of the _ illustration ‘em my own work, the judg 
motivation- -systems of a plurality of actors, J ‘ment of his technical competence on which bie 
but becomes directly and fundamentally — ; oe choice of a physician is supposed to rest 
constitutive of those motivation systems. It isa universalistic criterion. ‘Deviantly from oa J 

has seemed to us possible in terms of the ideal pattern, however, some people 


reoriented conception to bring large parts choose a physician ~ because he is Mary | 3 
both of Tolman’s type of behavior theory — anu 


Smith’s brother-in- -law. This would be ar, 


the | psychoanalytic ‘type of ‘theory of criterion. Similarly the basis 


that of Murray, together in a close Teia- to confidential information about pa- 
tion to sociological theory. . Perhaps the tient’s private life is that it is necessary if 
a farthest we had dared to go before was to he is to perform the specific function of § 
say something like that we considered social 7 caring for the patient’s health. But the basis | 
structure and personality were very closely — “of a wife’s claim to a truthful answer to the 
_ related and intimately interacting systems of — 2 question “what were you doing last night — 
_ human action. Now I think it will probably 7 that kept you out till three in the morning?” © _ 
prove safe to say that they are in a theo- is the generally diffuse obligation of loyalty 
retical sense different phases or aspects of in the marriage relationship, = ~~ 
same fundamental action-system. Again I cannot take time to go into the 
_ does not in the least mean, I hasten to add, technicalities, But the theoretical develop- ne 
se personality is in danger of aan “abe ment of which I have spoken has already Es 
sorbed” into the social system, as one indicated two significant results. First 
a version of Durkheim’s theory seemed to indi- “ has brought a scheme of five such pattern : 
cate. The distinction between the personality — « variables—the four I had been using, with | 
= of the organization of action and the addition of the distinction of ascription 
the social : system level remains as vital as and achievement which L inton first intro- 
it ever was, But the theoretical continuity, duced into our conceptual armory—into a 
and hence the possibility of using psycho- : direct and fundamental relation to the struc- 
“logical theory the motivation field for ture of action systems themselves These 
sociological | explanation, have been | concepts can now be systematically derived 
the basic frame of reference of action — 
second point I had in mind is essen- theory, which was not previously possible. 
“tially an extension this" one or an Secondly, however, it appears that 
_ application of it. As those of you familiar same basic distinctions, which were all — 
with some of my own writing since the Struc- worked out for the analysis of social struc- 


personality, including such related versions on which a physician may validate his pe 


ture, can, _ when rephrased in accord with i 
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psychological identified as for comparative ve analysis of social structures. 
fundamental points of reference poe the First I should like to call attention to the 
acute embarrassment we have had to suffer 
“sociologically is “called universalism in a in this field. On the level of what I have 
social role definition can be psychologically made bold to call ‘ ‘proto- soctetngy it was 
_ interpreted as the impact | of the mechanism — 
of generalization in object- orientation and implications of the “evolutionary formule 
object choice. Correspondingly, what on the which arranged all possible structural types 
sociological level has been called the insti- -¥ in a neat evolutionary series which ipso facto” 
tutionalization of “affective neutrality” turns established both their comparability and 
out to be essentially the same as the i imposi- 7 their dynamic relationships. Unfortunately, — 
— tion of renunciation of immediate gratifica- from one point of view, this synthes 
— tion in the interests of the ‘disciplined organ- out to be premature; - but from another this : 
_ ization and longer-run goals of the person- | Was fortunate, for in one sense the realiza- 
ality. tion of this fact was the starting point of 
a If this correspondence holds up, and I | the transition from proto-sociology to real 
- feel confident that it will, its implications — ‘sociology. At any rate, in spite of the mag- 
for social science may be far reaching. For ~ nificence of Max W eber’s s attempt, the basic 
what these variables do o n the personality classificatory problem, the solution of which 
+ level is to serve as foci for the structuring . ‘must underlie the achievement of high theo-— 
of the system of predispositions or needs.  tetical generality in much of our —— : 


it _precisely this aspect of remained basically unsolved. 


THE PROSPECTS OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


for the sociologist since it yields the differ- - an of underground ferment going on in 
ntiations of motivational orientation which such a field before the results have oa ® 
. crucial to the | understanding ‘of socially to become widely visible. There are, I think, = 
- structured behavior. Empirically we have - signs of important progress. One of these is 
“4 known a good deal about these differentia- the great step toward the systematization of 
tions, but theoretically we have ‘not been variability of kinship structure which 
to connect them up in a systematically our anthropological colleague, Professor 
_ generalized way. It looks as though an im- - Murdock, has reported in his recent book. _ 
a portant step in this direction had now be- For one critically important structural field — a 
possible. With regard to its potential _ we can now say that many of the basic prob-- 
importance, I may only mention the extent lems have been solved. But this still leaves 3 
to which studies of the distribution of atti- much to be worked out, particularly in the © r 
tudes have come to occupy a central place fields of more complex institutional vari- 
in the empirical work both of sociologists ability in the literate societies, in such areas 
of social psychologists. The occupation, religion, formal organization, 
of these distribution data the social social stratification and gov government. 


| 


structure on the.one hand and the structure Just as in the problem of the motivation 
& of motivational predispositions on the other — of F socially structured behavior our relations 
phe as had to a high degree to be treated in to psychology become f peculiarly crucial — 
H rcion o ad hoc terms. Any step in the and intimate, so in that of systematizing the 
direction of “reducing the degree of ‘empiri- structural variability of social | systems, our 
cism” in such an area will constitute a sub-— relations to anthropology are correspond- 
snc scientific advance. I think it is prob- ingly crucial. This, of course, is because of 
able that such an advance is in sight, which, the ways in which the basic cultural orienta- — => 
validated, will have developed from work tions underlie and interpenetrate the struc- 
general theory, turing of social systems on the action level. 
t us now turn to the other major theo- Anything, ‘therefore » Which» can 


rai field, the systematization of the bases ¢ 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL L REVIEW 
the ways in values and other cultural problem foci seems at feast an 
“k orientation elements are involved in action initial and tentative basis for working out = J 
me should sooner or later c contribute to a systematic classification of some major , § 
sociological problem. possibilities of cultural orientation in their 
In general, _ anthropological theory in the | relevance to differentiations of social struc- 
culture field has in this respect been dis- ture. Then through the congruence of these 
appointing, not that it has not provided _ with the possible combinations of the values 
many y empirical insights, which it certainly of pattern variables in the structuring of 
has, but precisely in terms of the present social roles themselves, it seems possible 
interest in systematization. I am happy to further to clarify some of the modes of ar- 
report that my colleague, De... Florence ticulation of the variability of cultural orien- 
- _Kluckhohn has, in yet unpublished work, - tations with that of the structure of the social 
+4 made some promising suggestions the impli- systems which are their bearers and, in the 
. cations of which will, I think, turn out to be processes of culture change, their creators. 
great importance. ‘In what follows I wish this field even more. than that of the 
f, "gratefully to acknowledge > my debt t to her relation between social structure and moti- — 
Work, vation, what I am ina position to give you 
_ In this connection it is important that the now is not a report of theoretical work ac- 
central new theoretical insight to which I complished, but a vision of what can be : 
have ‘referred above came precisely in this requisite hard and q 


- field, in a new view of the way values are competent work is done. This vision is not, 
related to action. The essence of this is the _ however, I think, mere wishful thinking. I 
analytical independence of value-orientation think we have gone far enough ‘So that we 
relative to the psychological aspects of moti- ‘can see real possibilities. We are in a posi- 
vation. It introduces an element of “play” tion to organize a directed and concerted 
into what had previously been a much more effort with definite goals, not merely to 


rigid relation, this rigidity having much to ve grope about in the hope that something will 
anthropological | “imperialisms.” it t seems to me that the importance of 
_ The independence of value-orientation en- “progress in this field of structural analysis 
a courages the search for elements of struc- which attempts to establish the bases of com- 
tural focus in area. The “problem parability of social structures can scarcely 
Ag areas” of value-choice seem to provide one be exaggerated. I have indeed felt for some = 
re set of such foci, that is, the evaluation of J time that the fact that we had not been able 9 
¥ “man’s relation to the natural environment, | _ to go farther | in this direction was a more 
ae to his biological n nature and the like. But serious barrier to the all- important gener- 
= with these there are foci ‘differenti- “ality and cumulativeness of our knowledge _ 
ating the alternatives of the basic “direction- than was the difficulty of adequately linking 
ality” of value-orientation 1 itself. In this the analysis of social structure to psycho- 
connection, it has become possible to see logical levels of the understanding of moti- 


| a fundamental congruence exists be- vation. » 


oe at least one part in the set of ‘ ‘pattern The | roblem of the importance of struc- 
Pp P 


variables” mentioned above, that of univer- tural variability and its analysis is most q &§ 
- salism and particularism, and Max Weber’s 7 obvious when we are dealing with the broad 
distinction, which runs throughout his s soci- structural contrasts between widely differing 
ology of religion, between transcendent and = societies. It is, however, a serious error to | 
immanent orientations, the e We estern, ‘espe- suppose that its importance is confined to 
a - cially Calvinistic orientation, illustrating the this level. Every society, s seen close to, is to ‘* 


former, the Chinese the latter. an important degree a microcosm of the 
‘Bringing such a differentiation in relation various possibilities of the structuring of 
to basic orientation-foci together with the human all over the world and 
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_ THE PROSPECTS OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
. The variability within scarcely qualify as falling within the area of 
the same society, though subtler and ess ‘special theories,” which was the fourth area ’ 
easy to analyze, is the less authentic. about which I wanted to talk. I have pre- 
» @8=s«éOf course in any one society some possi- cisely taken so much time to discuss these 
bilities of structural variability are excluded _ because of their importance for more special — 
d 4 altogether, or can appear only as radically theories. I am very far indeed from wishing 7 8 
deviant phenomena. But it must not be as- to disparage the importance of this more> 
_ sumed that in spite of its conformity to a _ special and in one sense more modest type — 
broad general type, the American middle- theoretical work; quite the ‘contrary. 
a= family for instance is, precisely in_ is here that the growing points of theory in 
te rms of social structure, a uniform cut-and- ‘ their direct working interaction with em- 
_ dried thing. It is a complex of many impor- . pirical research are to be found. If the state 2 
: tantly variant sub- types. For some soci- of affairs at that level cannot be healthy | we 
4 a 
ological problems it may be precisely the should indeed despair of our science.- 
4 structural differentiations between and dis- a will go farther. It seems to me precisely ; 
= “tribution of these sub-types which constitute _ that the fact that real working theory at the © 


s ‘the most important data. To s say y merely that sprees levels did not exist and was not 


can and should push his distinctive type of genuinely so. Most emphatically I wish to 
structural analysis on down to these levels — say” that the general theory on which I have 
of “minor” variability. 8 placed such emphasis can only be justified i in 


4 In the present state of knowledge, or that so far as it “spells out” on the research level, i 


of the foreseeable future, we are bound to a providing the more generalized “conceptual — 


“structural-functional” level of theory. & basis for the frames of reference, problem — 
will continue to be long stretches and hypotheses, and many of the 


open water between our islands of validated Operating concepts of research. these 
; theory. In this situation we cannot achieve terms it underlies the problem-setting of re- 
a high level of dynamic generalization for _ search, it provides criteria of more general- _ 
processes and interdependences even within i ized significance of the problem and its 
: the same society, unless our ranges of pirical solution, it provides basis on 
a tural variability are really systematized so which the results of one empirical study 
4 . that when we get a shift from one to another become fruitful, not merely in in the particular — af 
_ we know what has changed, to what and in empirical field itself, but beyond it for other S 
what degree. This order of systematization — fields; that is, for what above I have called 
A can, like all theoretical work, be verified | _ its generality ‘of implication, In my opinion — 
= only by empirical research. But experience — _it is precisely because of its orientation toa _ 
‘ shows that it cannot be worked out by sheer id sound tradition of general theory, however 
A | hoc empirical induction, letting the facts incomplete and faulty, that the particular 
_ reveal their own pattern. ‘Tt must be worked — _ theories which are developing so rapidly in 


| rigorous con- many branches of the field are so 


v elopment of sociological theory, and here asa science, and the test 
‘in the other I think the prospects are good. — of whether the general theory is any good. i. 
The above two broad areas of prospective of course many of the most 
theoretical ac advance are so close to the contributions to will 


‘general of general theory that they: this source, il 
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- This brings 1 me finally | to the fifth po point — _ This whole development i is, in n — y opini 

on my agenda, the fitting in of theory with 3 in the larger picture at least as important as 
the operational procedures of research, Thus that of theory. It is, furthermore, -exceed- 
far I have been talking to you about theory, ingly impressive, not merely for its accom- 

but I was careful to note at the outset that | Pi plishments to date, important as these are, 

however important an ingredient of the sci- but still ‘more for its promise for the future. 
entific brew theory may be, it is only one of | i There is a veritable ferment of invention 

the ingredients. If it is to be scientific theory in this which 

be tied in, in the closest possible _ best American tradition, 

nanner, , with the “techniques of empirical correctly | assess the : recipe for a really 


good brew of social science it is absolutely | ? 


theoretical ideas imperative that these two basic ingredients 
“really so” or just speculations of peculiar should get togethers and blend with each 
if not disordered minds. ~ oat ea 9 other. I do not think it fair to say that we 


_ Anyone who has observed the social are still in the stage of proto-science. But 
science scene in this over the are ly in that of a 


ly i 


has come in to make it. the synthesis must take 
possible for the social scientist to manufac- place. In this as in other respects the be-— 
ture his own statistical data, instead of = certainly has already been made but 
having to work only with the by- -products _ we must be quite clear ‘that it is only a 
of other interests. Techniques of statistical beginning 
analysis themselves have undergone an im- This isa point where a division of 
is very much in order. It surely is not 
the of procedures, ‘An to suppose that all 


= data, as through questionnaire and _ technicians at the same time. Some will, 


___ interview, and the development of coding 


4 “tained ir in the ‘ae | pow processing we theory and the r most highly ‘skilled research 


indeed must, have high orders of competence — 


‘kills and the like. I used to think that the on both ‘sides, ‘but this will not be true of — 5 


construction of a questionnaire was some-_ ll. But the essential is that there should be — 
thing any old dub could ‘dream up if he only a genuine division of labor. That means s that | 
knew what information he wanted. I have all parties should directly ‘contribute to the 
~ learned better. The whole immense develop- f effectiveness of the whole. For the theo- ‘ 
Bs of interviewing techniques with its retical side this i imposes an obligation to get — 
‘range rom psychoanalysis to Gallup and together with the best research people and — 
=z lies almost within the time period we make every effort to make their theory re- | 
Bah talking about. The possibilities of the searchable in _the highest sense, For the 
use of projective techniques in sociological research technician it implies the a 
“research are definitely exciting. The Cross- to fit his operational procedures to the — 


| scientist to play with. We have even, as in  —— of Guy that much of its empir- 
the communications and the small groups" relevance has heretofore been made § 
fields, begun to get somewhere with relatively clear and explicit only on the level of | 
methods i in “broad” observations of fact which were not 

_ checked and elaborated by really technical 

_ procedures. The value of this, as for instance — 


3 
_ _ by the very great development of research and not regress into either of the two 4 J 
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HE ‘PROSPECTS OF SOCIOLOGICAL L THEORY 
it: has appeared in ‘the comparative insti- = bulk of our resources, ‘especially of trained 
: tutional field, should not be minimized. But 7 talent, into immediately practical problems — as 
_ clearly this order of empirical validation is 2 it would do some good, but I have no doubt 


only a beginning. For opening the doors to 9 that it would have to be at the e expense of 
much greater progress it is necessary to be our greater usefulness to society in the 


are, able to put the relevant content of future. For it is only by systematic work on 
ntion _ problems where the probable scientific sig- 
very tor can directly build into his op- “nificance has priority over any immediate 

. Va erations. This is a major reason why the _ possibility of application that the greatest 
eally middle theories are so important, _ because it and most rapid scientific advance can be 
utely ; © is on that level that theory will get directly made. And it is in proportion as sociology : 
ients pe _ into research techniques and vice versa. _ attains stature as a science, with a highly 
each i Again in this field the beginnings I generalized and integrated ‘body of funda- 
itwe & 7y know about are sufficiently promising so mental knowledge, that practical usefulness 
But - that I think we can say that the prospects far beyond the present levels will become ~~ 


nctly good. possible. This conclusion follows most di- 
w Theory has its justification only as part 
ili _ of the larger total of sociological science oe to outline it above. If the prospects 


a whole. Perhaps in closing I may be per- of ‘sociological theory are good, so are, 
remarks about the I am convinced, those of sociology as a 


mitted” few general 


"prospects of sociology ‘as a science. I have science, but only if the scientifically funda- 

great confidence that they are good, a solider mental work is done. Let us, by all means, — 
. stronger confidence than at any time not be stingy with the few golden. eggs we 

in my own professional lifetime, provided of now have. But let us also breed a flock of 

geese of the sort that we can hope will | ee 


| course that the social setting for its de- 
_ velopment remains ‘stable and many more than we have yet dreamed of 
_ These prospects one, however, bound 1 up ‘ae culture, the roots of sociology as 
- with the fulfillment of certain internal as a science are deep in in Europe. ‘Yet Tr like to 
well as external conditions. One of the most - think of sociology | as in some 
a important of these on which I would like to arly an American discipline, or at least an 7 a 
say a word, is a proper balance between _ American opportunity. There is no doubt 
fundamental research, including its _theo- h that we have the leadership 1 now. Our very 
= aspect, and applied or ‘ pao lack of traditionalism perhaps makes it = 
_ some ways easier for us than for some others 
e Conference on to delve deeply i into the mysteries of how _ 
“Family W elfare. Both ‘the | urgencies of the human action in society ticks. We certainly 
= times and the nature of our American ethos have all the makings for developing the 
make it unthinkable that social scientists as _ technical know-how ‘of research. i We are | | 
a professional group should shirk their social good at organization which is coming to play : - 
They, like the medical pro- an increasingly indispensable part in re- 
must do what they can where they search. 
A are needed. Indeed it is only on this assump- It is my judgment that a great oppor- 
tion that they will do so that not only the _ tunity exists. Things have gone far enough | 
very financial investment of that it seems likely that sociology, in the 


a up with our research, can be allies the beginning of one of those important con- 
2 is not a question of whether we try to. figurations of culture growth which | 
live up to our social responsibilities, i Kroeber has so illuminatingly analyzed. q 


how. we should ‘put the the overwhelming Can American seize this 
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- One of our greatest national re- of the theoretical ‘development | of our field 
sources is the « capacity to rise to a great _ which justifies the theme of this address. If 

challenge once it is put before us. of Em we American sociologists can rise to this part 
ee... can do it if we can put together the of the challenge the job will really get done a 
_ right combination of ingredients of the brew. r We are not in the habit of listening too care- _ 
_ Americans as scientists generally have been fully to the timid souls who say, why try, ef 
: exceptionally strong on experimental work it can’t be done. I think we have already 
i ae and empirical research. I have no doubt taken up the challenge all along the line. 
whatever of the capacity of American soci- “The sociology,” as my children called it, is 
_ ologists in this respect. But as theorists not about to begin. It has been gathering 
Americans have, relative to Europeans, ‘not force for a ‘generation: and ‘is now Teally 

been so strong—hence the = challenge under way. 


4 
Carne Corporation of New York 


your emphasized the fact that ‘Tam now ‘resigned to the inevitable, 
it was the desire of the Executive Com- and wholly content to be regarded merely as 
nittee (and I quote) “to secure someone aa friend of the social sciences rather than as 
outside the field who could speak about some ce member of the guild. wir eer 


the general Problems of the place of if my behavior | over the ten 


saddened me immeasurably, especially when cepted as is explained in part by th the 
I recalled that it could be proved on the # fact that some of the things I shall have to 
record that I was enrolled as a part-time say later in the evening will be critical, and 
graduate student in sociology for about ten it is somewhat easier to take criticism from — 
years. On reflection, I have come to accept friends than from enemies. 
: the justice of Mr. Parsons’ estimate. I am = this point, I must make a conventional 
a ‘@ not a social scientist. Worse still, I see no disclaimer. I am not - speaking tonight for , 
possibility that I shall ever develop into one. the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
- The fault is entirely my own. Some of the ‘That Corporation is composed of fourteen 
’ -_ablest men in the guild—Ross, Young, Gillin, _ trustees, who have elected me as the he fifteenth — 
McCormick, Linton—labored patiently to to serve at their pleasure and to be their 
7 make a silk purse out of this particular sow’s chief representative in the daily conduct of 
ear, Alas, their efforts were in vain. Since I the Corporation’s business. These fourteen 
graduate school, younger members of are very independent ‘persons and anyone 
the craft—John Dollard, Samuel Stouffer, who essayed to express their joint judgment — 
; a Leonard Cottrell, Donald Young, Raymond on any problem except § sin or taxes would 
Bowers, Carl Hovland, Pendleton Herring, — be foolish indeed. I can - say, however, and 
classmate Clyde Kluckhohn, Alexander now I am speaking also for my 
Leighton and office partner, John in the staff of the that a con- 


] the annual meeting of the 
Sociological Society held in New York, 
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be ac- 7 


this fact has perfectly clear to” whose delight 
the other trustees, both in the programs we on his experience at Reed College is one of 
have - presented for their approval and in q the gems of academic literature, ‘the founda- 
the reports which we have published annu- tion executive is not only a part of the 
= for the past f four ‘years. ise eas academic machinery, but lives in daily terror — 
_ I am not, however, so naive as to think of being ground up in it. eee 
that one in my position can divorce him- = Now having indulged myself in an over- — 


self from his official responsibilities i in mak- long preamble and having discharged my 
ing any }.ind of a public statement. I have aggressions toward your president, acade- 


firmly in mind Devereux Josephs’ dictum 


7 micians generally, and all trustees living and a 


that “the splendor of _philanthropoid’ dead, let me move to the subject. Iam tak- 

countenance is never more than a reflection — ing perhaps undue advantage of the last 
of the gold in his foundation’s till.” =+—phrase of the key sentence in Mr. Parsons’ 


| a In addition to accepting Mr. - Parsons’ : letter of invitation by addressing myself to — | 


characterization of me as an outsider, I problems which concern all of the social sci- 


have identified myself as a middleman. The ences rather than merely sociology. I have 


. g word should be interpreted literally. The two points on which I should like to comment — 
gg j officers of any foundation are always in the briefly. The first is the role of the social 


the unhonored heroes of America. work trip, ERY 


_ middle. On one side is their academic clien- scientist in contemporary American aged 


; > tele, concerned primarily with ideas and 4 the se second, the problem of integration or, 


speaking to them in language which only if you prefer, synthesis, in the social sciences. 
~ academic people understand. On the other Social scientists form one element in a 
are the laymen who comprise the founda-— larger body which my colleague, John Gard- a 


- tion’s board, who, while respecting ideas, ner, has referred to as “brain workers. a 


are interested mainly in end results, and of what I have to ‘say tonight about 


who are trained to speak and understand : the role of social scientists in our culture 


ii only the King’s English. The only other cribbe’, both language and 
prove 
&§ 


functionaries in our society who occupy an unpublished paper which I took from 
equally uncomfortable positions are univer- — _ Mr. Gardner’s private files after taking the 
sity presidents who, in my judgment, are ~ precaution of speeding him off ona ‘make- 


pain of being a middleman may, Ove the centuries, Mr. 
course, be sharply reduced by the simpl various cultures have developed a variety 


decision to identify wholly with either one of ways of dealing with their brain workers. 


q or the other of the two groups which I have In Static and isolated societies, such as 
_ mentioned, The only difficulty is that this” ancient Tibet, the brain worker’s role was a : 


escape is a flight from reality which re to assimilate and pass on to others a large 
duces the foundation executive to the status _ ‘body of lore _and a * Tn the more 


intellectual eunuch, It is an n escape 


yhich some foundation executives have of 16th and 17th century Europe, the 
_ taken but only at the cost of losing the re- workers found protection by serving as a 
their their = of and entertainment for 


man "Other primitive or _non- -indus- 
_ trialized societies found still other solutions 


&§ and nether grindstones is a wearing Hife, “but none, so far as we know, has ever denied 


- productive of neuroses and ulcers. If at times some. role to those members of the tribe who 
— tonight I speak with impatience, I hope you us used their heads rather than their hands. 


will coke this fact into account. To para- For ious reasons, none of these his- 
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| dustrialised society as ours. s. New ideas, mans that basis 
new techniques, the evidence, has identified three 


n honest scholar 


communication has now castle »—social class, child rearing, and inter- x 
point where ideas are as as infectious as germs national relations. Others in this audience “— 
and their diffusion even harder to control. _ might extend this list considerably on the 
_ While modern industrialized societies _ _ basis of their own painful experience. Ameri-— 
unworkable the simple formulae — which can | laymen have a deep-rooted but unclear 
earlier cultures developed to deal with their conviction that one must be adaptable and 
. brain workers, they still have alternatives change with the times, while at the same 
to them. fact is dramatized by they jealously preserve their right to 
‘ the differing roles of the brain workers, in- draw and quarter any scholar whose Te 
= cluding social scientists, in our own so- search suggests that some particular social — 
ciety, on the one hand, and in the change is in order. 
com- 


4 pendencies, on & the other. In our own 8 miserate with you on the disabilities which 


we have, by common agreement, granted a < our culture inflicts on you. I hope and — 
—— darge, I may say almost complete, freedom believe that American social scientists will — 
to our brain workers. By and large they are eventually have as much freedom as is now 
he to think about what they will and to 7 accorded to their fellows in the older sci- 
express the results of their thinking without ences Meanwhile, I think Dr. Kinsey has — 
_ (© let or hindrance. In the Soviet Union, on — Er demonstrated that you have all the freedom (| 
_ other hand, and let me say parenthetic- need to get on with your essential work 
ally that this is my last reference to ‘the _ —more indeed than most of you are using. 
_ Russian situation, brain workers are con- What I should like to do, rather, is to ex- 
‘ceived as instrumentalities which exist only press a word of caution or, "better, of hope. 
am serve the political ends of the state. In about how you use the freedom which your = 0 
my judgment this fundamental difference forbears—Sumner, 


— 


an 

Peaceful world than does our Possession of that while social scientists tl 
the atomic bomb, on which weapon ou r the concepts of “culture” and “the uncon- 
patent now seems less secure than we had scious” in their research they do not t always — = sO 


wa said that we granted our brain workers 4 own relationship to the large American so- 
a almost complete freedom. Perhaps we could ciety of which they are a part. In their some- — 
agree that the natural scientists have com- _ times ruthless and cynical criticism of other 9 sh 
SY plete freedom, or at least had it until 1945. Bs elements in our culture, social scientists have @ s 
American social scientists, on the other hand, often failed to reflect the anthropologists’ Pa 
pique hy while they enjoy | a greater measure of free- discovery that a society, like a shirt, can @ I th 
dom than social scientists in any other split at the seams if it is handled too the 
country save possibly Great Britain, are still ; roughly; nor have they always | factored out me gu 


to so some fear of if they make their own deep aggressions in analyzing 


Now, I have served time myself in the nov 


which in or to pierce 
what William James called “the academic I eaten hot cop tior 


@ ancestral blindness.” ers were 1g 0 


— 
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* = I am sick of love.” On the other hand, 
; scholars and teachers have chosen of their _ Corporation has been asked to underwrite a 


champagne. I am not, su sur- at all, it proves that synthesis in the social 
=a note that social scientists have sciences cannot be achieved by assembling a 3 
some hostility against a society which be- < lot of specialists i ina fine building; it proves 


: a fastest on Jean 1 rations. The American — of contiguity or the end product of admin- 
: _ scholar and the American teacher nicht istrative fiat; it proves that synthesis hap- — 


- fairly say to the rest of the society: | “Stay pens only in the minds Of men, never in 
with flagons; comfort me with or inter- departmental committees. 
_ During the past two years the Carnegie — 


4 ~ own free will to compete for rewards ies variety of programs in | which ‘ ‘synthesis” or 


tangible and more abiding than money. 


inter-departmental collaboration was the 


cannot have their cake and eat it too; note. With a significant exceptions: 


and if social scientists work off their aggres- these programs have all been brave verbali- 


- sion by using the increasingly sharp tools of Pe with little more substance than one 
social science to divide the American society 


| of Mr. Vishinsky’s peace proposals. The 
- into armed | camps they will indeed have hard grinding work of developing a 


4 made a sorry use of their freedom. ao of men, each of whom was master of more 
A a Now I am not suggesting that we leave _ than one discipline, had been bypassed. On 


this room in a body to lay ¢ a wreath on close scrutiny, these programs resembled 
George Babbitt’s tomb; nor am I proposing _ nothing so much as a street scene in a Holly- 
that we accept Mr. Conant’ s suggestion that wood set, the bravely painted facade barely 
social scientists subscribe to a new ‘Hip- concealing the “tattered canvas and the 
pocratic > oath. Science has its own commit- | broken scaffolding of the last extravaganza. 
ment for which good men have bled and __sIf anyone in this audience is carrying the 
died, and we are in no need of new oaths. All draft of such a plan in his brief case, my — 
I am doing tonight i is expressing the hope — best advice is to burn it forthwith. ‘Zero 
that social scientists will be faithful to their synthesized or zero integrated is still zero, 
own hard-won truths, and go about ‘their and most foundation officers, deficient as 
necessary job of social criticism | with a deep they are in mathematical training, have 
sense of responsibility for the health of their ‘finally figured this out. sete 7 
own society. ‘The fact remains that closer and more 


3 | much | for the question of the role of fruitful collaboration: between the several — 


the social scientist in American culture. Now "disciplines i in the social sciences is “urgently 
I should like to say a word or two about the needed if social science is to do its: job. 
social. science fad ‘of the moment, ie., What I am saying is that to achieve this 
- integration or synthesis. Alan Gregg tells a a will be a slow and painful pro- . 
story, which I have no doubt is apocryphal, 
about the British visitor who was = 


shown the Gothic splendors of Yale by a the first is men the 


_case-hardened inmate of that institution. — tience and the drive to master the tools of — 
- Passing the Institute of Human Relations, — crafts other than their own. We already have 
the visitor inquired what people did “in some such men. At the risk of being invidious _ 


: “there.” ” “T don’t really know,” answered his I shall name a few of them by way of illus- 
guide, ‘ ‘all I know is that they do it to- tration. Henry A. ‘Murray is one, Clyde 


gether. Kluckhohn i is another, and Alexander Leigh- 


the basis of first- -hand information, ton is a third. If I allergic to 
happen to believe that much that goes on | nepotism, | I could name a fourth. Now if J 


nowadays in the Institute of Human Rela- : anyone has in his brief case a plan to pro- 
tions is of first-rate importance. But if the duce more social scientists with this com- oS 2 
‘experience of the bination of skill and training which makes: 
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real synthesis or ‘interdisciplinary collabora-_ foundation officers sooner or later come to” 
_ tion possible, I can promise that it will know that money really is barren until and 
carefully read in the offices of the Car- unless it is joined to men with ideas. The 
negie Corporation. growth of science depends 1 not on money 


A, 


a have been very patient and I shall — but on free men and free minds. If all 
_ hot try your patience further. I remind you fc foundations were to disappear tomorrow, 
once more that I thane — as . friend and : social science would g go on, more ‘slowly p per- , 
haps, but quite as surely. All we can do is 
_ to speed you on your way. Speaking no now 
want, in conclusion, to let you in on a trade * for the Carnegie Corporation, I say in 1 all 7 1 
secret. The foundations need you much more sincerity and humility that we are proud to. 
: than n you you need them or their money. » Honest play the role of handmaiden. “said 


POPULATIONS 


Is opvious that the Japanese tra- aly age, is m 


ditionally placed a great deal of empha- for preservation of lineage, for support 


sis upon family. Family has interested . and security, for the life they bring to a 

_ them. It has had a larger role in social or- household felt to be intolerably lonely with- 
ganization than it has had in the recent West. out t them, for a variety of reasons, / The pres- 
a It has been one of the major in 1 sure for. children, and for a fairly nd 


plain social relations to underwrite ofa family- centered ‘Society are familiar and 


= pe referents to which they have turned to ex- ~ number of them, is strong. These features 


ethics. I doubt if there is any need to go need no elaboration. nie 


| far in describing this family. The However, there are certain features of this 


has been the basic unit out of which pe which I should like to 
a 


ad 


time place of family 


ion been a major source of security, both o of interest quite recently, 

jective and emotional. Formalism and strati- Japan been predominantly rural and 

tying mechanisms are strong in non-family agricultural, with a relatively static tech- 

relations, with result that family often nology. Cities began to grow up, and people 

rf to move from farming into com-. 

a expression. Other relations tend mercial occupations early as 200 years 

to be ‘structured in in terms of family! } Ethical ago, in the mid-18th century. It was 
guides to conduct at home become standards after the beginning of Meiji,’ 80 years ago, 
* _ for behavior outside, while the decision as however, that this movement gathered much 

to. what is good or | bad is often arrived at in momentum, and o nly after the ‘First World ; 

terms of what is good or bad for the family.) War that it reached flood proportions. (By ; 

& eg ‘In such an environment, the compulsion to the late 1930’s, continental wars and prepa- — 


7 oe marriage, and to marriage at a relatively rations for the Second World War had at : 
ae Paper read at the annual meeting of the Amer-— ‘gs 1 The Meiji Era extended from 1868 to 1912 and y 
Sociological Society b held in was marked by far-reaching changes in the nation 
the of the earlier feudal period. 
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“SOCIAL FACTORS BEARING UPON JAPANESE POPULATION» 
3 ‘om: converted Japan into a heavy industry work, the farmer has a great deal of spare 
urban country. urbanization and time; he lives on “such shallow margin 
industrialization have, in consequence, come a he. must use this time to increase his __ 
only recently. | Whether by reason of their income. Before the modern day, farmers 
tardiness and the strength of the appeal of were largely self-s sufficient , manufacturing 
family, or for other causes, urbanization industrial goods needed about the house and 
§ and industrialization have not yet destroyed farm during their free time and le fe’ 
many features of the family-orie -orientated © so- craft techniques. Since cheap manufactured _ 
Prior to physical modernization, property lost his production self- suficiency, but 
was typically family property and the work 4 


true not only among food- ‘producers, but ‘fer the slack season or 

also among artisans and merchants. This is sending members of his family to work for | = 

still true today, n not only among 1g people fol- _ extended periods in the factory. The putting- ~ - 

| lowing traditional occupations, but even “out system flourishes today in most villages _ 

among a good part of the new urban, ~<a not too far from an industrial = 
dustrial and commercial _ groups. | The best have been dispersed throughout much of the | 

figures that I have been able to obtain for countryside to take advantage of local farmer — 

the postwar period show that as many 7 labor. we transportation facilities are well 

84 per cent of all industrial establishments developed throughout of the small 


are plants employing five workers or fewer, country and many farmers regularly migrate > 
and this is approximately the situation that to the city factory during the slack season. 
obtained also before the war. ‘Such! | small l, A considerable part of the urban industrial 
shops are in very large part, it appears, ¥ labor force is made up of people who live > 


single-family plants. \Though Ihave nocom- at home on the farm at least part of the _ 
parable figures for commerce y the over- time but commute daily to city factories for 
whelming number single- family stores work. These ties with the v village are marked 
one sees would argue t that the se same situation among laborers, but they are perhaps as 
is found there. typical of enterprisers as well. In recent 
Even where the and work decades, greater economic opportunity has 
group are no longer made up of a single allowed a multitude of small enterprisers to 
family, a sense of traditional kinship and . get a start, and they are drawn in a 

the habits of the rural village are very often 7 able part from the farm, often remaining very | 
kept alive in them. In spite of the rather nearly as closely bound to it, and to the an- 
formidable productive | powers of Japanese fi cestral family there, as their workers Na 


industry, manufacturing i is typically carried age In addition to these developments, which 


as 1937, when the country had already bees % tied to the village, the pattern of family 
converted to heavy ‘industry, 90° per cent has been so ‘strong a cognitive element that 

of all industrial establishments employed _ Telationships i in the factory have been typi- 
100 workers or fewer, and 70 per cent of cally structured in terms of simulated family. — 
all industrial laborers were at work in these This organization | ‘cements the bonds b 
plants. A large proportion of the factories 3 tween enterpriser and ' worker in r relatio 
were even very much smaller than 100 work- — ships that are familial, terminology and ec 
ers, as the figures I cited previously show. -pectations of behavior conforming “often 
In this industry, in the experience of closely to the model. Until perhaps 20 years 
either worker or enterpriser, the line be- ago, this system of organization seems to — 
tween urban and rural life, between farming ~ have been very nearly universal among small 
and modern industry, is often not sharp. ; and medium-sized plants and it persists very 


Because of the seasonal “nature of farm in them sum, though the 
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in the rural village. 
a This is not to say that there have not 
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urban, and industrial and by a high 
_ tions of the population have increased evaluation upon status differences and per- 

4 ae during the last few decades, many — haps even even by the n memory of a a day, not far 


factors have prevented a _ corresponding 


a been marked changes i in the family Structure 


ization. There have been, as the somewhat 
smaller families and the lower birth rates 
the city” and of modern occupational 
_ groups show. I want to touch upon these 
changes later, but, before doing so, I should 
like to. discuss briefly the nature of mobility 


Before_ the beginning Meiji, — 


3 wealth have 


distant, when mobility was impossible. In 


breakdown of the sense of family at home time, with the gradual expansion of eco- 
nomic opportunity, mobility became one of 


‘Today, marked features of the modern a 
T 


_ tion provides at least the basic skills for 
modern living ‘to the masses of the people 
and goals are strongly directed toward higher § 
education. Higher standards of living and 
been put up as goals for achieve- 
_ ment. Especially after the First World War, 


and except possibly during the recent war- 


social- class system partitioned the ‘popula- time ‘period, political and bureaucratic posi-_ 

= tion among - several classes and castes from 7 tion were thrown open to mass mobility. In 

which the individual had little chance of spite of the general similarity of the mobility 

escape, There were a number | of dimensions | pattern to that with which we are familiar i in 

to this system, and it was reasonably close our own society, there are certain \ distine- 
to a total social-class system. It was occupa- _ tive differences to be noted. = 

It was also the arbiter of standard am The social class system before Meiji was 

of living, |Farmers might not eat white rice supported by a powerful and explicit ide- 

or wear silks. Merchants must live in houses _ ology of social class. This ideology stressed 

of mean exterior.  Outcasts v were not allowed family _ and counseled the subordination 

any y other floor in their houses than the bare of the individual to the ‘group. ‘It placed 

dirt. ‘Perhaps the most critical basis for low value upon material standard of 

classification, “however, was possession of living and wealth and _ accented 

political ‘and military power of the State. ment with one’s loti in these respects. 

On this dimension, all classes fell into co-operation, rather than self- 

fairly clear divisions—those who controlled est,)as a motivation for relations with the 

and those who were controlled. There was s members of one ’s community, one’s” 

4 a certain amount of individual mobility class and superior and inferior classes. At 


among economic classes, as distinct from the | same time, it taught subordination to 

-socio- -legal ‘classes. People changed their superiors and leadership over inferiors 

_cupations. Some farmers, and even outcasts, placed high evaluations upon the control of — 
acquired a certain amount of wealth and a other men, especially or channels 

4 standard of living. Many merchants of State. organization. 

acquired a great deal of wealth. These viola- These standards still ‘themselves 

- tions of the ules of the legal class system felt to a marked degree today. It is diffi- 

“s occurred in what a appear to have been — os to rationalize self-interest. Mobility is, 

_ ate numbers, but there seems to have been to a considerable extent, thought of, not so 

— only ‘an insignificant amount of ‘mobility — much as mobility of the individual, but as 
with” respect to the dimension of political of a group of which individual is 

s and military power. The Restoration was — ‘one part, and this group is typically the 

wom by_an ec -group within the older family or, to a | lesser extent, the simulated 
class.) family. There are strong justifications i in the 

i After the Restoration, the legal cles sys ethical system for immersing the individual | 
was abolished. became “highly co- ~operative group, and co- -operation 
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between superiors | and inferiors is tite as and tending to make him sophisticated in 
well thought of as is co- operation among dealing with modern ideas. Mass communi- 
peers. It is difficult to advance one’s own cations are developed and a vigorous 
head above those of the others with whom | 
one is bound except as part of a general ad-— : ‘the old family. system has, except during 
vance of the group and along somewhat the recent wartime period, gained wider and 


‘narrowly circumscribed lines. An at least wider currency. During the 1920s, when 


overt lack of concern with standard of living anti-family philosophy was developing its 


tions in 4 and wealth mobility has continued fairly — positions, it seems probable that it got ex- 

educa-— strongly to characterize the Japanese into tension more among the urban 

ills for J} the modern period. On the contrary, there classes than elsewhere. Since the end of the = 

people is a significant tendency to interpret mobility recent war, anti-family has been identified 
ee '&@ in terms of the acquisition of organizational _ _ with a great number of other ideas labelled 

ng and pos —essentially, of control “progressive” and gone with them down | 
achieve- TF over other men. Where the drives to power to the farmer and worker, themselves caught ‘ 
id War, of this sort are not strong, one can, with up in a number of advanced movements _ ' 
nt a, propriety, be content with only a very mini- F: 7 that go far beyond the scope of family and — ' 
i¢ posi- @@ mal standard of living, and turn one’s at- that lay them open to the invasion of West- _ a 
lity. In ® tention to family and to the satisfactions ern ideology on a scale never before | ex- a 
nobility a traditional, communal life. Where the perienced. 
ailiar mM & mobility drives are strong, on the other These movements have focused more and 7 
distinc- @@ hand, it is not as necessary that they be more attention upon the individual. The long if 
gratified through sacrifices to attain a higher history of capitalism in post-Meiji Jaan 
ei ji standard of living, and certainly not to at has itself led to a clearer and clearer in- 
cit Me. | tain individual independence. Organizational stitutionalization of self- -interest in the mo- - 
stresse ™ status and | power over others can be ac- ‘bility process. In spite of the sanctions that a 
ination & quired at least in part through what we may still exist against it, higher standard of _ : 
placed call, broadly, “political” means, and wealth living goals have become increasingly the 
lard of tends to be more the requisite for acquiring of mobility. -operation is less 
ontent- position and organizational status than sanc'ioned much of the time than competi- 
espects. end result of the mobility process worthy “tion. Nowhere is this more clear than in 7 
-inter- @ of prestige in and for itself. Such mobility, competition fostered among economic classes" 
ith the moreover, does not so o strongly imply leaving —between landlord and tenants, 
’s own one’s family and family- -like group attach- = and workers—by such egalitarian and _- 
ses. At ments behind; they are, in fact, often tools _ terialistic movements as land reform and — 2 
tion - ™ integral to the process, These devices have — labor unionism, whether they are frankly — 
to date, it seems, reduced the conflict be- Marxist or avowedly democratic. During the 
ntrol of tween mobility and family aspirations. Sy - period of expanding economic ‘opportunity, 4 

As I have already indicated, urbanization | after Meiji, and while self-interest and mo- 
and industrialization still only quite _ bility goals were still low and circumscribed, 

mselv €s recent today, but they have already produced _ large numbers of children could be produced 

diffi- many of the effects with which we are and taken care of.| Nevertheless, the need 

ility 18, T® familiar in the West. The family has ceased _ for lineage preservation, one of the basic 

, not SO BE to be an economic group, and is losing all _ demands of the old family system, can be 

but as those functions but the familial, for increas- _ accomplished with only one male child, or: 

—— ingly larger parts of the population. Com- even with only a female child, through the 7 

lly the pulsory schooling takes the child away from = of adoption of a son-in-law to be 
—— the home at an early age e and keeps him out a son. A lowered death rate, heightened 

-13—and, in the future, until 15-16—ac- opportunity can lead to a curtailment in the Fir Ts, 

eration quainting him with secondary attachments number of children npeenes without — 
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fering violently with this: portion of the been accepted as = te of public 
_ family standard. During the Edo Period,? ality. During the Edo Period, the Govern- 
the population remained nearly static, and ment set up explicit standards for individual — 

ey this m may have been accomplished and group behavior, as we have seen in 
as much or more through a high natural connection with the discussion of the legal 

_ death rate than through co: conscious limitation class system. This activity by Government 

- upon numbers of children, the small size of may have been as successful as it was be- 
an average family that a static population cause the ethics it taught fitted in so well 
ie i did not destroy t the family system. with customary standards. Nevertheless , it 

_ I do not have time to go further in indi- is also true that the State was able to have 
cating some of the changes that are taking F itself accepted as a final authority, and as a 
place in the features of Japanese society 3 proper guide to the development of its sub- 
outlined above. There is one more element jects’ morality and activities, to a degree 
_ in the traditional culture that I should like that is found today only in totalitarian 
_ to mention because it also is pertinent to the countries, = 
‘Population problem today. Ue he State Since the beginning of Meiji, the Govern- 
ay _ ment has in some ways exercised its direc- 


family over the minds of the Japanese, it “4 been considered less the instrument of 
_ has never been the overwhelming xe social control by a small segment 
of values and ethics that it has been in China.|_ of the population. Its directive position has, 
1 is interesting, in fact, that Confucian however, been _ reinforced by nationalism 
family ideology should ever have remained and by the precedents it set in “controlling | 
as strong in Japan as it has. Class and the the development of the economy and, in fact, 

_ State have been as important as family in of social organization generally. It is still, 
‘Japan, though they have never been able toa a degree difficult to comprehend in ‘Amer- 
to compete as effectively with family in ica, looked to for initiative. There is little 
China. In Japan, after the Taika Reform doubt that the profound social changes of 
of the 8th century, large territorial dans the modem period, | both those instituted 

; “hal began to decline in importance and the after the Restoration and those being at- 
Ae Japanese family system has never been able) tempted today, owe a great deal of their 


since then develop extended kinship success to the popular belief that _Govern- 
groups that could compete with the State ment is not only almighty but properly 4 
‘mands, has normally been able to pay lip _‘I point to this consideration because of 
service to Confucian "canons and, as in- the possibility that measures for changing | 


a hitherto, the rights of the State, 
_ strong as they have been, have not needed ment, or not opposed by Government, and 
a < be posed in essential conflict with a ii couched in terms of the good of the ‘State 
 familistic ideology.| Government has, in fact, _ will succeed. It i is at least with the tacit 


the past attempted to support family, not acquiescence of | Government “that changes 
on the theory, as in China, that the State : in social organization and # sep morality 


yvernment 


-Ican see no reason why this same channel 

State is, "nevertheless, cannot _ successfully introduce ideas and 
channel for ‘making changes in family. It works that will have the effect of ‘undermin- 
has vast prestige and Government has long ing parts of the family system pertinent to 
th me fying | to an | American s so to use the sanctions 


mass attitudes originating with the Govern- § 
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FOR A POPULATION POLICY IN JAPA} 


of State. loyalty, one n ‘may properly be of its ‘Government, it does not 

pessimistic about the degree to which a seem amiss to use it now in an attempt to 

loyalty can ever be broken down if it is so i make it regurgitate some of its authority 

dividual : 5 continually used. Where the prestige of the _and powers, or to take those measures which, 
—— : = State has so often in the past been used Je to the best of our conscience, seem neces- : 


the legal reinforce its own and the ywer Sal sary to ie lives of of its members. 


vernment 


reless, it NEED ‘A POPULA 
and as a aD 
its sub- : Poundetion for 
alitarian APAN faces a very ry difficult t problem in Her fisheries (outside the waters “a Japan — 


under the conditions resulting from her ‘Gee covered much of the Western Pacific, 
defeat in World War II, It will be impossi- _ reaching from Alaska on the North to the — 
ble to discuss in any detail here the reasons ntarctic in the South. Clearly, the sever- 


her effort to become self- ‘supporting Proper) were also of ‘great importance 
=> 


t of mo- © for this conclusion, but it will be n necessary an ance of all economic ties with Formosa, 
segment | to summarize briefly the facts of the situ- | Korea, Saghalien, and Manchuria, and the 
tion has, ation if this conclusion is to to be ae S restriction of her fisheries within relatively © 
‘ionalism limits around Japan Proper were 
ntrolling _ Japan now consits of Sie the four main o reduce the food supply of the 
, in fact, islands and Ryukyu, an area of somewhat "Japanese. 
is still, less than 148,000 square miles (slightly ‘The industry of also was affected 
in Amer- § smaller than the state of California), the adversely by the loss of her colonial hold- 
is little numerous smaller islands still belonging to ‘ings, for they supplied many raw materials 
anges of Japan having little economic importance. and semi-manufactured products, In. turn, 
nstituted ™ Before World War II Japan held Formosa _ the colonies constituted a substantial market 
eing at- & - (about 14,000 square miles), Korea ae for Japanese manufactures within a “yen a 
of their square miles), and southern Saghalien bloc.” The virtual monopoly of trade with 
Govern- i (about 14,000 square miles) as colonies. her colonies in manufactured goods insured 
—* § She also held the Kwantung Leased Terri- very favorable terms of trade in these areas 
—- y tory in southern Manchuria (over 1,300 to the manufacturers and traders of Japan. _ 
cause of square miles). After 1931 Manchuria (about the terms of the armistice the Allies 
hanging §§ 500,000 square miles as expanded into A undertook to return to Japan Proper not — 
Govern- Manchukuo by 1940) belonged for all prac- only the 3-5 to 4 million Japanese military 
ent, and 
he State Bi it was not legally a colony. Japanese man- a but about 3 million Japanese civilians living ea 
he tacit /™ dated areas in the Central and Western jin the colonies and occupied areas. Up to 4 
changes |§ Pacific, in spite of their containing rather t the end of 1948 over 6 million Japanese had 
morality important amounts of raw materials for _ been repatriated; but since over 1 mil- 
inion of (fertilizers, were ‘of comparatively im- lion foreigners—chiefly ‘Koreans—had been 
ernment | portance to the economy of Japan. a evacuated from Japan, the net increase in 
apanese. (| Before World War II Japan Proper im- population between October, 1945 and the 
channel ported about one- sixth of her food, much end. of 1948 from these movements was 
as and of it from Formosa, Korea, , and Manchuria. little over 5 million. The natural increase 
dermin- sin during the same period was approximately 
inent to | ae 3.5 million. This total increase of 8.5 mil- 


terri- ber 28- “30 since the war is slightly ty 
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<j an the total increase (8. fe) million) | bermene te already used to produce grain. . Furthermore, 
—1940 and the end of 1948.1 The important the increased production of potatoes will 
“fact is that in spite of the war, but partly - not only create storage and utilization prob- 
because of the return of prewar Japanese lems far more difficult than those encoun-— 
_ migrants, there was an average increase of tered in the use 
about I million a a year. Thus at the begin- almost certainly Taise important “dietary” 
ning of 1949 Gere were a little over = problems, In view of these facts, it seems 


= 


the reduced area Teferred to” ‘above. continue for some years to import a sig. 
natural resources of the present proportion of her food. + 
wy must be described very briefly and the Japan's Minerals. Japan has only a ol { 
tial to modern industry | 
a next few years ; must be estimated as well {im sufficient abundance to permit of un- 
a 4 as possible before we can fully appreciate > production. Coal, zinc, and sul- 
the most urgent population problem of Japan phur are the “most abundant, but because 
‘today. This problem, in the writer’s opinion, of the poor quality of some of the seams and 
may best be summed up in the question: the: ‘difficulties. of mining, certain reserva- 
Can Japan hope to become self- “supporting tions must | be made with regard to their 
and to maintain a reasonably decent level cost of production. Most other minerals are 
under the in short supply and are generally of inferior 
yi quality. Even salt is lacking and must be 
secured by evaporating sea water if pro- 
duced at home. This means that Japan must 
te heavily on imports of many minerals, 
iculture al E. has a very especially ‘iron ore, if she is to develop an 
_ dense Population in terms of persons per efficient and varied industrial production. ; 
square mile of cultivated land—about 2,840 — : The size of the essential imports at any 
_ per square mile, counting the area of double- given » time will depend chiefly on the ex: 
cropped land twice. This is almost 4.5 pet- tent of population growth, _ although any 
per acre. The tilled “cannot be rise in the level of living would also increase 
‘greatly extended, and such extension as may the need for mineral imports and for imports 
_ occur will take place largely at the expense Y of other raw materials such as cotton, jute, | 
of the forest area. It will consist of land — - wool, rubber, and a large variety of others 
x - much of which is subject to serious erosion Jess important but still — to an in- 
increase of food production through Industrial Facilities. A 
; ‘the use of more fertilizer (most of which ‘wei of Japanese industry was | destroyed 
must be imported), improved tillage, better during the war and, even where plants 
disease and insect control, and the develop-_ escaped destruction, ‘much of their equip- 
ment of better plant varieties will almost — ment is now in such ‘bad condition that large 
certainly b be considerable. Experienced agri- capital expenditures will be required merely 
- culturists cautiously suggest a 10 per cent to restore them to their prewar status. But 
increase in the staple grains in the next ten this: is not enough. ’ Technological ze 


years. But any increase in excess of this 10 in the United States and Europe during and 
per cent is likely to come > chiefly, from pota- since the war must be incorporated into | 
toes (Irish and sweet), which are commonly — Japanese plants if they are to compete with § 
a liable to somewhat greater variation in pro- those of other countries in world markets, 
duction than the staple grains; and the land : even though their labor costs may be sig- 
used for fom nificantly lower. The ‘major. part of the re- 
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THE. NEED FOR A POPULATION POLICY IN JAPAN 
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is to be fairly rapid. Foreign loans for the The Movement of the 


| 
hermore, 


‘oes will” restoration of Japanese industry—and for — birth rate of Japan in conseque 

on prob- Japanese shipping if it is again to become _ repatriation of her soldiers, and to a lesser” 

encoun- a source of foreign exchange—will not be — extent of Japanese civilians living abroad, 

but will forthcoming in adequate amounts until it is _ ‘moved to a high level by 1947 (somewhat _ 

_ dietary — reasonably certain that profitable markets over 34 per 1,000) and fell off only a little 

it seems # can be found for Japanese goods and serv- during 1948 (about 33.8 per 1,000). It is 

an must § ices. There is little evidence as yet that almost certain to fall off considerably r more 

ta sig- such markets are developing rapidly either i the next three ¢ or four. years. Thereafter 

bi ic eee. at home or abroad. There is much hacen it is likely to decline more slowly for some 

y a few to believe, - therefore, that the rehabilitation — years unless positive measures are under- 

industry q of Japanese industry and shipping i is likely to _ taken which will effectively hasten its s reduc- 

of un- be slow and subject to many setbacks. — tion, Since there is no precedent in human 7 

and sul- Furthermore, the fact that. Japanese i experience to indicate how rapidly an active 
because must develop ‘such a way as campaign to reduce the size of ‘the family 

ams and | render her militarily impotent for years to can be expected to show results in a country — 

reserva- 9 come has made it necessary to change in a 2 in Japan’s situation, one can only guess at 

to their very fundamental way the economic struc- what the results of such an effort might be. 

yes seal ture of Japan. This affects the relations of © It is the writer’s opinion that the normal — a 
inferior 


management and labor, the basic structure spread of the practice of family limitation 


must be @ of industry, the organization of foreign t trade, can be greatly hastened by | active effort to. a 
if pro- : the accumulation of capital, and many other this end, that the Japanese people | are ready i : 
an must aspects ofhereconomy. to move rapidly in this direction, and that 
rinerals, 2 The problem of re-creating and develop- they have a health organization which, if 7 
elop an ing a g a national industrial structure which can- adequately supported, is quite able to render 7 7 
duction. not be quickly converted to war poeteriion assistance to millions of couples in limiting 7 
at any ; and yet one which is capable of increasing their families once the ] Japanese people are 

the ex- the production of the things the people need _ convinced of the desirability of smaller fami-— a 

gh any to attain a better level of living at home and lies. But even so, we should not expect so- 

increase S to be able to export large quantities of many rapid a decline in Japan’s birth rate that 

imports 4 types of goods, is new in human experience. her population will cease to grow ata fairly 

n, Jute, § This effort is certain to involve much trial high rate by the end of the coming decade, — 

f others ® and error and, therefore, to run into many provided her death rate can be kept at the 

blind alleys in getting Japan again on a present level. This is Japan’s chief economic 

pro- In 1948 the birth rate was approximately 

stroyed per 1,000 of the population. Even if 


plants i _ Since Japan’s s ability to care for her pres- oe organized effort were made to hasten its. 


equip- = ent population, e even at her e existing level of decline, it would be very surprising if it fell 

at large ™ living, is highly questionable, there can be as much as 11 points—to 23 per 1 jooo—in 

merely @ no doubt that any considerable increase in _ the course of the next ten years. The writer ‘ : 
us. But numbers will add greatly to her future diffi- knows of no precedent which would make it oF 
ogress Me culties. It is, therefore, a matter of much ‘reasonable to assume such a decline under 

ing and importance to evaluate as carefully as possi- a laissez-faire policy. It is quite possible, 
“ vith ble the probable movements of her birth | inom that such a decline, or an — 

te wi 


rates and death rates during the next few it greater one, might take place if active efforts — 


arkets, years. Hence, in spite of the likelihood that were made in this direction. But assuming 
“a sig- I shall make errors of considerable size, I that the birth rate were to decline 11 points 
the re- 


, will state my belief regarding the probable in ten years (the death rate remaining sta- __ 

abroad, course of Japanese birth rates and death | tionary), th the oe will almost — 

covery rates during the coming decade. 
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The of the Death Rate. “The 
death rate in Japan had been declining 


for some years before 1935, but re- 


comer Asia in much the same manner that 
& United Kingdom was the “workshop of 
“the world” in the nineteenth century. Since 


_ mained relatively stable during the years . "disagree with this view, it is incumbent © 


1935-40 when it averaged about 17 per upon me to set forth , briefly, the reasons 


is 1,000. Since the war the success in reducing which seem to cast serious doubt on the» : 


the death rate has been remarkable. Credit - ability of Japan to contribute largely to the 


_ for this must go largely to the Occupation support of her growing population at an 
: authorities, particularly to the Public Health | improving | level of eg by | increasing for- 
and W elfare Section in SCAP. The eign trade. 
: ate in 1948 was just under 12 ° per 1,000, | When the United Kingdom embarked on 
a figure considerably lower than what would — = great career as world manufacturer and 
~ have been expected by a demographer study- = trader she had no serious competitor as an 
ing mortality trends in Japan before the war exporter of menufactured goods. one 

- and assuming that health work would pro- wanted to build railways, establish ‘textile 


4 ceed in much the same manner there as it _ mills, buy cottons and woolens, use the raw 


did a the United States, 1900- More- 


approximately 22.0 per 1 ,ooo—the high: 
¥ rate ever attained in Japan. The natural 
increase was therefore about 134 mil- 


i . The total population of Japan at the 


“a beginning of 1949 was probably slightly over 
81 million—almost 83 million at the close 
1949. The rate of natural ‘increase 

‘almost certainly will fall rather 
for two or three years, possibly 
beginning in 1950. But as already noted, 


+ well be even larger than estimated above. _ 


now must consider matters which con- 
tain an even larger element of uncertainty — and was thus instrumental in creating a large 
_ than do the movements of births and deaths 


—foreign trade and improved productivity. 
The part which they will play in the eco 

ae nomic life of Japan is so critical that they — 


materials of — lands, , Ship og abroad, 


trade. This condition lasted throughout much 


of the nineteenth century. 


= This high degree of monopoly in 1 providing 
"many types of manufactures and in carrying 
‘5 trade made it possible for the United | 


Kingdom to sell manufactured goods, co- 
lonial goods, and business services at a 
i4 price very high as ‘compared v with the prices” 
of the foodstuffs and raw materials which 
“she needed for home consumption and which 


Japan’s population growth during the next she handled as middleman. Because of the 
few years will be large absolutely and may large profits thus obtained, there was a rapid § 


accumulation of capital in the hands of the — 
large ranufacturers, traders, and bankers. A 


available for investment in foreign countries - 
demand for exports of machinery, railway 
‘equipment, and many other kinds of capital 
goods. All this was in addition to the ex- 
ports of consumption goods such as textiles, 
hardware, etc. However, this high ratio of 
the 


proportion ‘of this capital was 


i 
— 
| P 
 &f a the death rate will probably decline even funds from country to country, or to carry b 
— UC a little farther within the next two or three on any other business transactions abroad, 7 : 
years. = = there was little choice but to buy the prod- 
Natural e differe et w of the United Kingdom, hire her exper 
‘in 
de 
| 
1 as 
cor 
lus 
a lar 
q ma 
fiel 
Ki s services compared to that of food and @ 
— i fe _ trade as a basis for the support of population raw materials could not be maintained in- , 
in Japan, many Americans and most Japa- definitely in the face of growing competition 
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labor, to provide herself with the food and rayon would seem to be more promising 


4 may again become important. But in this it must not be forgotten that if the coun-— 
ratio of 
field keen competition already exists, and tries of / Asia do reach the point, within a 


raw materials than the United Kingdom 


4 g more ‘difficult and far more precarious — Japan undertakes toe export rt the 
‘ - than that of the United Kingdom, say from wa of cotton goods, rayons, and silks, 


“the items which ‘might enter largely into rayons ‘cannot compete with these 


large amount of food and Taw materials. ae for export on which the Japanese appear 


have to ‘pay and at present for food 


than Japan. it is highly im 
probable that China, quite possibly 

self as a large exporter in a world market — ‘India also, for some years will have much 
in which competition will be fiercer than in the way of raw materials they can trade 
ever before and in which a marked prejudice — for the considerable quantities” of cottons 


_ exists against many things Japanese. and the other types of consumption goods 


did during most of the nineteenth century. — 
Today Japan must try to reestablish her- 


1825 to 1900, then she faces keen competition from other 
Teal question, therefore, is this: exporters an _can hope ‘only 
"whose ‘production she can compete with ket for all will 
other countries, chiefly because of her cheap | remain small for a long time to come. Trade 


‘raw materials she must import in order to than cotton goods since Japan can provide 
live and, in the long run, to live better? — _ Most of © the raw materials needed for its 
Certainly, with our present information, this production. However, recent improvements 
"question cannot be answered categorically; in the processes of manufacturing rayon in 
but it may be helpful to evaluate as best States and countries 


Japanese trade. newer and better fabrics in foreign markets, 
a (a) Silk” _ was the most important of all Japanese mills will need extensive reorgan- : 
Japanese exports in prewar years. But be- ization and better control methods will have 
cause it is generally recognized that silk has _ to be applied before they can seriously com- 
lost its largest prewar market—silk for stock-. _ pete in the ‘rayon market outside of Asia. 
ings and socks in the United States—and No doubt Japan can regain much of her 
does not seem likely to regain this market, rayon trade, but it will take both time and x 
and since no other country or group of coun- the investment of considerable capital. fag 

tries seems likely to take the place of the BS (d) Many ‘types of goods such as light — 
United States as importer, it must be ruled | hardware, bicycles, rubber goods, toys, — 
out as a factor of large importance in Japan’s" lacquer, and other articles ‘Tequiring 
future foreign trade. SUES. a high proportion of hand labor can be 
_ (b) Certain types of | ceramics | may again, exported by Japan, but the very enumera- 
as in the past, find | markets i in a number of © A tion of these goods raises doubts whether 
countries. But these are, ‘unfortunately, the the amounts exported will be sufficient in 
luxury types of goods which are not used the near future to enable Japan to buy any - 
largely by the common people of Asia or of large amounts of food and raw materials — 
any country. Hence, they are not likely to be with the proceeds of such trade. iad 
exported in quantities sufficient to buy any ~ 4 _ (e) Machinery is another line of products 


Cotton and rayon yarns and goods to be counting heavily. In this connection 


as India and China develop their own cotton decade or or two, ¥ where they can buy relativ ely 

industries, Japan will have still keener com- — large quantities of capital goods and can = i 

petition in selling cheap to railways, and new w factories, 


THE NEED FOR A POPULATION POLICY IN JAPAN 
Both India and China raise their own cot- 
ton, whereas Japan must import all she uses. - q : 
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vil “only be because they have been above, on the resources to it, 
to borrow heavily from abroad. It does not . _ since it is generally agreed that Japan’s un- | 
appear probable that they can produce resources, both agricultural (including 

enough raw materials or luxury goods forests and fisheries) and mineral, 
_ pay for any ‘considerable amounts of capital 4 meager and that even full development of 

7 : goods, There is only one one large source of f water ‘power will not provide an abundance 
capital sight at ‘present—the United of cheap power, it is essential to discuss still 
States. If we make large loans to Japan, or other ways in which the relation of popula- 4 

a India, or China, or the Philippines, or to ¢t tion to resources may be changed. com 

other country, will we permit the bor- __ @) A general improvement in technology, 
"rowers | to buy capital goods wherever they _ i.e., increased efficiency in production, is cer- | 
_ wish? Personally, I doubt it. The same self- ot tainly of great importance in this connection, | 
interest will undoubtedly ‘motivate other since it is equivalent to an increase in 
lenders: all lenders demand that the sources. hrough increased efficiency | raw 
t 
I 
n 


loans they make be ‘spent largely on goods © materials which were economically unusable 
4 produced in their own countries. It has under older techniques may become usable 


= been so, and there i is no good reason Bp thus the production of standard ~~ T 


in this attitude. types may be made | possible. 
* (f) Finally, we should not overlook the | _ Policies intended to increase the efficiency 
fact that the strong trend towards autarchy, of production are not generally thought of as" 
which set set during: the interwar period, population policies, and are seldom adopted 
bod shows no_ signs of having abated. Every- with the deliberate intent of affecting the 
a ty 7 where, industrially backward countries are relation between resources and population; 
making plans to industrialize as rapidly as but, in fact, they often do have significant 
possible that they will not be dependent effects on population growth and hence 
on the vagaries of foreign trade for the change the relations between numbers of 
ee manufactured goods they need. This move-— people and the resources available for their | 
= ment will certainly make the economic life use. In actual practice, increasing produc-— ha 
of the “workshop” nation steadily = tion is almost certain to encourage pope 
precarious. More and more the economy of | 
such a nation the prey of every birth rate is not under almost complete con- 
_ trol and whose death rate is still fairly high, bese 
shi world. Thu because the first successes of such a policy Bre 
even if were for a a time to a (increasing production) generally lead to a © 
— foreign trade large enough to enable her to reduction in the death rate. In Japan, how- | 
buy Her needed food and raw materials, it ever, the reduction of the death rate since jj gra 
is by no means certain that she could long the Occupation has been n so great that only : 
continue = slow decline can be expected 
Although the above considerations do not in the future. The future growth of Japan’s 
that Japan cannot export enough population, therefore, will depend largely 
goods” to buy food and raw materials for on the rapidity with which the birth rate 
_ @ growing population, they nevertheless are declines, assuming no rise in the death rate. 
of such weight that they throw the burden — Our experience in the West indicates that a 
: bs proof on those who assume that this = decline in the birth rate is closely associated 


be done. with the growth of the desire to live better q 


and to give children better opportunities. 
_ THE CRITICAL RELATION OF POPULATION — Until a people becomes aware of the possi- 
- bility of family limitation and actually be- 


gins to reduce its birth rate, any increase 


. a Since the support ofa population of any 


given as noted in productivity is “absorbed i 
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= This would not be the case, however, where — could soon become serious if such a move- 
the level of living was already relatively high ment: were to take place on a large scale, 
} and the birth rate was largely controlled by é. Ly a movement of millions of Indians to a 7 


porting more rather than in supporting death rate is and population grows 


a given population at a higher level. In this ¥ more rapidly than in the home country. This | 
way what appears to be a /aissez-faire policy 4 does not immediately become a serious mat- e 


a 


4 ; as regards population growth often becomes, _ ter in most areas of immigration because of — 


- in effect, a policy for increasing population. _ their relative abundance of resources; but it — 


tt the level of living considered desirable. _ e Madagascar or the East Coast of Africa, — 


‘ . (2) Resources may also be increased by of great numbers of Japanese to Borneo, 
the acquirement of new lands. In the world or of to New Guineaa 
= this almost certainly means war, and ie } 


‘War. This is a situation POPUL pouicy 
everyone hopes can be avoided. But we Thus increased Productivity and foreign 


should not close our eyes to the fact that trade, seizure of resources, and emigration, 


5 the scarcity of resources has been used and the three most commonly ‘advocated means 
a : probably will again be used by political and of caring for increased numbers, are quite 


military leaders of expanding encourage sige growth for 
“true did not pay off | in the 

recent war, | but it has paid off frequer tly ze over several years may be to prolong, — 
- enough in the past and it may again be tried. possibly even to intensify, the very hard-— 

- Certainly the more aware a people is of its _ ships they were expected to relieve. This - 


“relative poverty in resources, the easier it particularly likely to be the case where 

will be to arouse support for aggression. — population pressure is already great, be. a 

The critical relation between popula-- numbers involved are large, and 


tion and ‘resources might be alleviated by the level of living is re relatively low as in 
large—very large—emigration. This could Japan, China, and Indian 
happen if more people were moved out of | a Slower growth of population, no growth, 7 ; 
a country than were added concomitantly to or even a decline in numbers, whichever may —__ 
its population by the excess of births over - be the end desired, will all affect more or — 
deaths or by immigration. Emigration, — less favorably the relation | of population to | 
however, generally encourages population resources. Slower growth, or even a decrease, _ 
growth. Obviously i in a large population like ~ = be brought about in two ways: (1) by © 
that of Japan with a present increase of — x allowing the death rate to rise until it equals a : 
over a million and one-half annually, e emi- — or exceeds the birth rate, and (2) by are 
gration must take place on a colossal scale duction i in the birth rate. The writer knows 
for a number of years in order merely to no one today who advocates raising of i 
maintain 1 population at a stationary level. the death rate as a means of population CO Fo 6 win 7 
Actually there have been very few cases }in trol. It may well come to pass, however, . .- ner ; 
modern times in which emigration seems that the failure to reduce the birth rate ...« 
have provided the country of origin with where population pressure is already con-— a 
any perceptible improvement in the level of siderable will automatically lead to an in- 
living; and even where this seems to have crease in the death rate. From time im- 
happened, it cannot be proved. memorial nature has kept man’s numbers 
_ In the country of destination the immi- within the limits of his subsistence by high — 
grants generally manifest the same or even death r rates, and it is still the effective —_ 
a higher birth rate e than at home. Since in a large part of the world’s population. L 
economic conditions are generally easier in _ tn the light of the difficulties Japan faces - 


the new country—such _ a belief, at least, in raising per capita production, it seems to 


being the chief reason for emigration—the the writer that the most reasonable ‘policy 
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to advocate in overpopulated lands such as as be _ this pressure cannot be used by expansion- 

' _ Japan is one calculated to reduce the birth ists or fanatics as a talking point to whip up 

rate until the numbers of the population con- _ warlike sentiment is a wider aspect of Japan’s © 

cerned become manageable within the limits problem which concerns all of us. As long 
e.. the resources available to them. == +~—sass:« there is a basis for a growing feeling © 
. This: brief exposition of how different within a nation that it is being made to suffer ; 


policies are likely to affect population growth | unjust | hardships as compared with more — iz 
is offered in / Support of the conclusion that fortunate pone, ‘it will not be difficult to 


: emigration will not of themselves solve her Encouraging the reduction of the birth — 
_ problems of overpopulation. Population pe rate is the only policy which in the long — 
4 ‘sure is already so great and numbers are run can be classed as a cure for population — 
increasing so fast that most or all of the pressure. _This does not mean, however, that 
increase in production is likely to be ab- _ increase in production, expansion of foreign 
‘sorbed for some time to come ‘merely i in the trade, and larger e1 emigration should not be 
4 support of more people. It becomes neces- encouraged in all feasible ways. It merely 
A ‘sary, therefore » to plan for the reduction means that as long as there is a relatively 
of the birth rate to a point where there will high birth r rate, population growth in Japan 
be a natural decrease—more deaths similarly situated countries will keep. 
pei a is to be any substantial i im- pace with or exceed the increase in resources 
a production. Hence, the basic ratio of | 
"people to production either is not funda- 
ne of the United States (or the world) that ‘mentally altered or may even be worsened 
cs,» _— population | pressure in Japan should be re- = a fairly large increase in total pro- 
duced; or, to put it in another form, why duction, This situation is almost certain to 
irs the level of living i in Japan should be raised. continue to exist in densely settled areas | 


_ There are two answers to this question. . One é until the rate of population i increase becomes 


slower than increase in production. = 


arises from the interest and responsibility 
created | by our r defeat and subsequent «Of ‘course, one cannot now that the 


war. If Japan can soon become self-sufficient orate because per capita production will 4 
without means for rearmament, this end is ‘stationary or will decline. All that one can 
served. _ There is, however, no reasonable do is to study the facts as carefully as possi- 
doubt in the mind of anyone who has given - Die, , and then apply common sense in trying 
it thought ‘that this immediate aim would to envisage future developments. It is 
_ be more surely attained if Japan’s popula- that in the West since 1800 increased pro-— 
tion were at once to cease to grow. With an = and a better level of living have ac: 
annual growth which will probably average companied large population i increase, but for 
a million and one-quarter per year for the - almost a century, even in Western countries - 
next eight or ten years, this immediate aim _ having large resources, the restriction of the 
a is jeopardized. That, in a nutshell, is the size of the family has contributed largely to_ 
eel burden of the preceding argument. ok: aa) a reduction of the death rate and the rise @ 
A second answer, looking to a longer the levels of living, = 
future, is that the pressure of ‘Population the West the pressure of population 
% _ when strongly felt becomes a powerful | mo- / OM resources has always been light in com- 
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level of living | and provide for a large in- | —_— 
crease in numbers. In Japan. conditions are conquest. I It is thus that population pressure 
quite different and the difficulties of caring contributes to the heightening of interna- 
= for her population seem to the writer to be tional tension and be considered 


well grounded in fact as to amount almost potent cause of war. 


suffer 


to certainty that population — increase not _—if the: general view of the significance of 
only now stands in the way of improvement — Japan’ s population situation expressed above 

in the level of living, but may well lead to _ is justified, the immediate practical problem — 

a deterioration in this level even if outside becomes one of convincing the Japanese peo- 

help continues to flow in as large a stream : ple as a whole that only through the control of 

as it has since the Occupation began. It population can they hope to maintain their 

is highly distressing to conclude after care- r. present level of living to say nothing of : 
ful study of the facts that the outlook for | raising it. Only through accurate knowledge ar 
improvement in the level of living in Japan and free discussion, as provided for in the — 


reign is very gloomy because there are too many new Japanese Constitution, can democratic — 
ot be | children. But it would be no kindness to the decision be arrived at in this very important 
nerely Japanese, or the wae, to gloss over the matter. It is peer Sean, that with 


tively eve 

Japan than the light of ‘experience “demands. It is” peoples who have had experience with 
\ keep not surprising that the Japanese Govern- the operation of democracy, decisive leader- _ 
ources “ment, until a few months ago, hesitated to ship is of the utmost importance in getting — 
tio of give positive encouragement to birth control. a reasonably quick action on any urgent mat- 
lunda- It has been easier to do nothing, thus tacitly _ ter. For this reason all possible help to Japa- 
ened sanctioning the various economic and social — nese leaders in educating the people to the 

] even 
ain to 
areas 
comes | 
at 


policies already in operation, even though need of population control, and in providin; 
some of them actually do encourage further the knowledge essential to this control,seems _ 
population increase and make decent living” to me imperative. This does not mean that 
raise smaller families. But it is also a heavy — willing people, even if this were possible. 
responsibility to leave matters as they are "Sympathetic assistance can be given without 

when a negative policy seems very likely, the exercise of either physical or moral ¢ com- 
not distant future ben SC... ize that it is ighly unlikely that t e 
_ The writer wishes again to repeat his con- -— people | of the United States will continue — 
viction that continuation of a laissez-faire at-_ ‘indefinitely to provide them with the means 
titude while population continues to grow of livelihood to make up the difference be- 
rapidly will probably engender an increasing _ tween what they are producing and what 
feeling of pressure of population. Under these are consuming, as has been happening 
but for circumstances | a resurgence of expansionism — since 1945, if the Japanese themselves show — 
untri¢s © | in Japan is not only possible but probable— no interest in adapting their numbers to 
of the not tomorrow, not in five years, but perhaps _ their resources. Besides, any indication that 
in a generation, when, with a rehabilitated population increase is being encouraged by 
industry, the inability to maintain a decent A groups which are interested in political ex- 

level of living with the resources available pansion at some future time will certainly — 
ulation becomes again ‘Clearly ma manifest to the people. result in the quick cessation of aid, will | 

= hope of better days ahead, and when ey of the Occupation, and will also tend to 
em any have some means to make war, it | is — = make outside vegan more severe in ae 


for and | to raise hopes 
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n for Research in in Population lems 

URING the eight years from 1940 to * means of support, and the future trend of @ 

D 1947, inclusive, in spite of the war, x this ratio. In an accompanying article 4 f 

a population of Japan asnowcon- Thompson has discussed in detail the pros- 

A stituted increased by about 8,000,000 al pects for enlarging the o output of goods and 


_ 71,100,000 to 79,100,00). _ About 6,900,000 services in the future, and for retarding 
due to an eXCESS of over deaths: population growth by bringing about large 


"returning ‘soldiers “and 1 will deal with: conditions influencing the 
; ‘During the two years 1948 and 1949 the other main way of lessening the ‘i increase in 
increase amounted to about 4, ,000,000, most numbers (and perhaps ev entually of 
which came from an excess of births ducing them), , namely, the birth 
- over deaths. By the end of 1949 the total rate, —_— 
“number of persons had almost reached 


oe _ 83,000,000 mark, When it is remembered 


=the land area of Japan is somewhat {ttle direct information re- 
smaller than that t of California, only, garding fertility trends and differentials prior 
about one-sixth to one-fifth of this areaissuf- {6 | the Meiji Restoration in 1868, but there 
at. ficiently level for farming, and that mineral gre reasons for believing that for several 
deposits (except coal, zinc, and sulphur) are centuries the birth rate was high and fluc- 
_ relatively unimportant, it is not surprising: ‘tuated within rather narrow limits. ‘The 
_ that many of the Japanese people, and many ae ee which begin during. the 
_ non-Japanese as well, are concerned regarding © _1870’s show a gradual increase in the crude 
_ the present ratio of the population to its” birth rate from 25 per 1,000 during 1875-79 
to 35 during 1920-24,” but there is 


THE BIRTH RATE IN RECENT YEARS 


om 


_ * Paper read at the annual meeting of the cm indicating that fertility declined during this 


ican Sociological Society, held i in New ‘York, Decem- 
Der 28-30, 104 

The writer was in Japan from March 22 to 
_ June 17, 10940, as a visiting expert assigned to the — 


period and that the reported rise of the rate 
was due to the improvement of the bas 


Natural Resources GHQ, Since much more accurate information 
turning from Japan he has received very valuable 
- current material from Dr. O. R. McCoy, the Rocke- years _since 1920 shows beyond question — 


if « feller Foundation’s representative in Japan, Dr. John _ that fertility followed a gradual downward © 
ae W. Bennett, CIE, GHQ, Dr. D. B. Luten, NRS, — trend from 1920 to 1937, and dropped — 
and Miss Margaret Stone, ESS, GHQ. For "sharply from to. 1938." Most of the 


this assistance he is deeply grateful. The opinions in g } 
this article are the writer’s and may or may not decrease from 1937 to 1938 was regained _ 


agree with official opinions or policies. during 1940 and 1941, but another decline 
_ *From January 1040 through September 1045 _ during the war reduced the crude rate to 

emigration amounted to 3,500,000, but from © or 

October 1945 through December 1947 net — Tokei Soran, Population Statistics Sum- 

ei tion amounted to 4,600,000. These and the text fig- mary, Division of Population Problems, Ministry of 
ures are based on Annual Changes in Population of — Public Health, September 10943, pp. 346-347. —— j 
Proper, October 1920-1 October 1047, = The crude birth rate 35- 7 per 1,000 
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in 1945, the on record. . A the rapid 
rise occurred in 1946, followed by to be considered desirable, for it 

a jump to 34. 5 in 1947, the highest rate to make Japan one of the Great Powers, andy 

since 1926. Rates for 1948 and d 1949 shave could be used to justify the policy of ter- = 

been only a little lower. ae ritorial expansion which led to the control 

Opinions differ widely as to the signifi- Formosa, _ Korea, Manchukuo.” 

_ cance of the high fertility during 1947-49 - Nevertheless, there is general agreement that 
interpret it as meaning that the this period practice of « contra- 
ward trend which lasted from 1920 (or ception became well established among cer- 


until 1939 has been checked, and tain groups. Little, if any, direct 


al is available as to the proportion of couples 


| 


birth rates of 1947-49 are abnormally (and 
only temporarily) high because of condi- 


tions peculiar to the postwar period, ae 


cially demobilization, repatriation, and the re- 


] 
» turn of workers from war industry centers. aa 


The writer agrees with the latter, | believing 
that the situation in Japan resembles that 
in the United States.° 


FFICIAL ‘POPULAR ATTITUDES TOWARD 
ke 

SIZE AND THE CONTROL 
OF 


. many years to « come. Others believe that the using contraceptives or the effectiveness of | 


these attempts at controlling family ‘size a 
prior to 1947, but there are reasons 

_ believing that an increase in the use of | pre- J R 
ventive methods played an important role 
in causing the decrease in the birth rate — 
which occurred from 1920 to 1938. few 

Although a rapidly growing population 
Was W anted by many of the Japanese leaders, 
‘little was done officially to encourage large 
contraception 


not allowed to discuss birth at 


__ There is evidence that concern regarding bs meetings while she was in Japan, but certain 


i the size of the population has been the rule 
rather than the exception among the Jap- 


anese during the last several centuries and 


that in the Tokugawa era abortion and in- 
fanticide were acceptable and widely utilized 
ways: for keeping the Population: relatively 
dustrialization lessened the need for popu- 
lation control several decades, and 


5 “stationary. After the Meiji Restoration in- 


in attitudes toward this and other matters. 7 
Abortion and | infanticide came to be frowned 


_* Rates for 1944 to 1946 are from the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of — 
_ Statistics, Volume III, No. 5, Lake Success, New | 
Rates for other years since 1920 are from the — 
Department of Health and Welfare, “Outline of 
Recent Vital Statistics,” Health Statistics Special 
Reports, D. No. 1, Tokyo, Japan, May 17, 1949, and 
later mimeographed reports. _ 
_- ® These ideas are expressed by S. Morifuku of the 
Health Statistics Department, Welfare Ministry, in — 
a paper “The Future Trend of Birth Rate Observed > 
from the Births by Age of Mother.” oaks a 
_ * For a discussion of the significance » of the high — 


=| = to bring about important changes 


postwar birth rate in the United States see P. K. _ 


contraceptive materials and supplies 
displayed prominently i in drug stores. during | 
the 1920 ’s and early 1930’s. By 1939, how- 
ever, the prolonged decline of fertility and 
the low rates which had been reached ted 
to various efforts to reverse the trend. In 
addition to a widespread propaganda cam- 

paign there were several specific programs. 

Among other things, (a) furloughs were 
given soldiers with the suggestion that, 
single, they marry start a family, or if 
already married, that they have — 
child; (b) inductees were given advance © 
notice of the date when they would be called 
so they could start or add to their families; 
and (c) a determined attempt was made to 


prohibit “unnatural” abortions. These and 


the other measures are believed by Japanese 4 
demographers to have had an important in- 
fluence in 1 raising the crude birth rate from 
26.6 in 1939 to 31.1 in 1941, and in limiting 7 
the decline during the war years. 
Events which resulted from military 


- feat provided the basis for a radical cha 


Whelpton, “Cohort Analysis of Fertility,” American : a For a detailed discussion of background materiel i 
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iing population size and The idea of fewer ae per  siciaibita seemed 
“control. The loss of prewar have the most support, though it was 
; Formosa, Korea, and Manchukuo—and the © a Strongly opposed by a few writers for moral, 
fr great destruction caused by bombing Te- religious, or nationalistic reasons. Moreover, 7 
duced substantially the capacity of the na- some of the advocates of contraception ad- 
tional economy to support people. More- led that even if effective practices pre 
‘ over, the return of soldiers, the repatriation 2 spread rapidly among married couples, the | 
a of civilians, the large reduction in the death population would still increase by several 
rate, and the rapid rise in the birth rate millions during the next few 
increased by several millions the number of ve 
persons to be supported. The shortage of POLLS 
consumer goods—especially that of food—_ Im order to obtain mon more. re- 
led increasing numbers of Japanese to —a 4 garding public opinion on the —— 


i” 


a be supported adequately, and stimulated spring of 1949, one in April by the Jiji News 
discussion of the problem by various groups. f Agency Public Opinion ating and the other 


at der how a rapidly growing population could © problem two surveys were conducted in the . 
] 


The amount of space given to the popula- jin May by the Asahi Newspaper Public 
___ tion situation in Japanese newspapers and pe- Opinion Room. In both cases the sampling — 4 
_riodicals reached a peak during the first half — _ plan was designed to provide information on : : 


1949 and decreased substantially during a “national basis.® 
the last half. Most of the writers stressed or e ing the popu- 
took for granted the difficulty of supporting — lation of Japan in 1949 and the population 
a _ the current population at current living levels, _ to be expected in 1969 if the past trend of 
- Zz say nothing of providing for the expected growth continues indicate that a large | ma- 


- increase in population o or raising living levels. — jority of the Jiji respondents were fairly 

Many” dealt with the pros and cons of edl Well informed on these matters. Most of the 
procedures that could help to improve Si and Asahi respondents the cur- 
_ the situation, namely, | increasing ol 


per cent. of the Asahi respondents 
‘Numerous articles regarding contra- proved limiting births, 36 per cent approved 
-_ceptive methods were published, and one of - emigration, and 17 per cent approved i increas- 
the leading women’s magazines—Fujokai— ‘ing production, foreign trade, etc. 
devoted almost all of one issue to such ae In each survey three children were men- 
BE terial. Because Japanese mores place fewer tio tioned most frequently as the “ideal” num- 
some of these articles gave detailed infor- SCAP, ‘en Nippon Times, 
mation of a type that probably would be and on conversations with Japanese and Americans 
Gy limited to medical publications in the United — who were interested in these matters. ea ¥ icles 
et It appeared to the writer that in the city wards, 136 towns, and 234 villages. In the Asahi 
majority of cases there was recognition of : “surv ey 3,050 persons were interviewed, selected from — 


- the great difficulty of achieving a sufficient voters’ lists fur 90 risa 72 towns, and 88 noon 
Ty crease in production and exports to h een statisticians who were not connected | 
= *P 7 = either survey but who studied the sampling 


a much effect on the population problem, and plans reported thet they were sound. 
acceptance of the fact that large scale emi-— __ ™ The writer was told that some of the inter- 
gration -(althou igh greatly desired) was im- , viewers thought that the procedure followed with 


nse for at least several years to come.® this and certain other questions tended to exagger- 
ate the replies favoring family limitation. = 


Miscellaneous suggestions were made by 1 per 


* These opinions on and cent of the respondents, and none at all by 9P per 
‘summarized translations end other cont. ‘Several 1 made more than one suggestion. 
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I ROL OF HUMAN FERTILITY IN “JAPA 
ber for a a couple, followed by four, the replies represent attiondes one 
4 five, and two. Very few people thought it ‘ or the other of these methods of control, a 
desirable for a couple to be childless, or to substantial majority appears: to favor the 
“have one, or six or more children, The i 2 of family limitation. = a 
age number thought “ideal” by the Jiji re- | In both surveys the respondents a approv- 


_ spondents is 3.5 children per couple and by : ing contraception or birth control were asked — 


the Asahi ‘respondents 3.7. These are well: to give reasons for their attitudes. In the — 
- below the average number of children born _Jiji survey economic and living problems 
to married couples with the wife living to were mentioned as the main reason by 54 
age 45 (which at present probably exceeds per cent, “the population problem” by 24 
_ 6), but are somewhat above the number <a per cent, eugenic considerations by 16 per 
_ would be required to maintain a stationary cent,” and matters related to women’s rights — 
population in the future." Moreover, they” health by | 6 per cent. Among the persons 


in the | exceed the “ideal” number according to an_ in the Asahi survey , who said they “felt the 

i News Japanese saying which was necessity of practicing contraception” 83 per 

e other 3 frequently to the writer, namely, three—a cent mentioned ¢ economic reasons (including 
Public and two boys. (The girl should come first “the population problem”) as” influencing 
mpling | $0 she can help take care of the boys! ) ‘their opinion, 27 per cent maternal — 
tion on — _ Relatively more of the older than of the reasons, and 9 per cent other reasons. . Sev 


younger people thought four or more chil- respondents mentioned more than one 
e popu- _ te most desirable, and relatively fewer 0 of reason. Although differences in the classifi- 


yulation the former mentioned two. of replies prevent exact comparisons 


rend of + — the Asahi survey each ‘married person of the Jiji and Asahi results, it appears that 
rge ma- | if living with the spouse was asked, “Do you _ in both cases economic reasons exerted more 
e fairly or do you not feel the necessity of practicing influence than all others combined. _ x _— 
tof the contraception at present?” Affirmative an- small minority (14 per cent) of the 
the cur- swers were given by 33 per cent | of the re- respondents in the Jiji survey who said 
spondents, negative by 59 per cent, and were: opposed to practicing birth control 
uation,” noncommittal by 8 per cent.’* In the Jiji were asked to give the reasons for this 
“ attitude. Of those who did so the | 
nts ap- survey each respondent was asked, “In gen- attitude. ose who did so the largest 
pproved eral, are you in favor of, or against, prac- number (41 per cent) mentioned ideological 
increas- ticing birth control?” ” Sixty- -eight per cent reasons (e.g., birth control is 
the replies were favorable; 14 per cent, contrary to divine order or natural law). 
re men- | ; nae and 18 per cent, noncommittal. Un- Second in importance (31 per cent) were 
fortunately, the term “sanji chosetsu” used social or national reasons (e.g., the need for 
— | in this survey (and translated here as “birth 1 manpower). Moral reasons (e.g., the fear - a 
on Times, means “contraception” to some increasing premarital ‘Sex relations) were 


4 Japanese but “abortion” to others. Although ‘stated by 19 per cent, health reasons 

7,836 it t is hard to to evaluate extent which  (e.g., birth control—especially abortion—is 

the Asahi b 2.79 births | per married woman living to age ___In both surveys the p roportio n of people 
ected from | 4 would maintain a stationary population with the a who said they actually were practicing birth | fl 
38 villages. |G} age specific death rates and marital distribution of control (or contraception) was much smaller F 
connected than the proportion favoring it. In the Jiji 
e sampling The Japanese term “hinin” was used in the 
| survey and is translated here as “contraception.” It 4 ‘survey only 1 13 per cent of the married respon- 
the inter- 3 is a colloquial term which is usually understood to ~ dents with spouse present said they had ever — ' 
owed with mean the use of contraceptive devices, sometimes ‘practiced birth control, and in the Asahi 


™ As will be shown later the number of respond- ™“Eugenic considerations” includes the idea that 
4 t ents that “felt the necessity of practicing contracep- parents in the lower income groups can care for a i 
tion” is much larger than the number that actually * small number of children better than for a large — 
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market” prices usually were being charged, 
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Toms _ survey only g per cent of such respondents _ for the marriage ceremony they had week 
‘Stated that they had actually” used ‘contra- with a Japanese woman physician for giving 
_ceptives. Most of the Jiji respondents who _ premarital instruction on contraception to 


favored birth control but did not practice it brides who wished it, and with a male physi- a 


rance and a desire for more children. Forty- trast, the priests of the largest Shinto sect _ 
one per cent said that they did not know © (the Tenri) have taken a 1 a position lik like = y 
ofa good ‘method to use, and 49 cent “of the Catholic hierarchy. 
that they did not have as yet as many chil- - Relatively few of the Japanese are Chriss - 
dren as they wanted. In general the latter’ _ tians, the number of Protestants being esti- 
were younger couples who had been mated as around 220 ,000 and that of Catho- 
“4 _ Inarried fewer years, of whom an important _ lics as around 130,000. The attitudes toward q 
proportion may ‘Tesort to contraception | in control expressed by leaders of each 
_ the future. Sterility wa was given by 4 per cent "group are are in line with what would be expected — #§ 


“appeared to do so for two reasons—igno- for similar instruction to grooms. In con- 


ie - of the couples as the explanation for not from experience ii in the United States. 


practicing contraception; miscellaneous rea- 


sons were given by 15 per cent. LEGISLATION REGARDING 
No information regarding “unnatural” CONTRACEPTION AND FERTILITY 
abortion: as a means of controlling family 


size was gathered in the Asahi or i su Since the end of the the wih 
g i have a very important. “effect on on the 


_veys. Judging the of physi- future trend of the birth rate have been 
cians, midwives, and public health workers, written by the Japanese Diet. One is ‘the 
however, there have been several hundred = ‘Pharmaceutical Affairs Law which was. 

. thousand such abortions annually since ~—e in April 1948, and which became 
war. In fact, the widespread belief that such - effective in the latter part a “April, “1949. 


were so ‘numerous, that “black ‘This law or vepeale d that part of former law 


and that abortions were being performed all — = prohibited the marketing of drugs 
or compounds « described as being useful for 


sulted in permanently undermining the the prevention conception, and pro- 
vided that these preparations to be 
health the women (or even in causing h 
the requirements prescribed by a subcom- 


mittee of the Pharmaceutical Affairs Bureau 


_ of the Ministry of Welfare, they may be 
liberalization in the spring of 1949. 


_ Within a month of the date when the new 
law became effective, Board’s subcom- 
mittee on contraceptives had approved 27 
“impor ant _religi ous group ps in _ preparations and had received applications &§ 
Bint with about 11,000,000 members. eae * The previous law did not apply to condoms 


The priests of neither group as a whole have — (perhaps in part because of their usefulness in at- 
tempts to control venereal disease), nor did it apply 


frequently under conditions which re- 


ATTITUDES | OF RELIGIOUS 


or or aga’ 


‘ the to diaphragms. Moreover, it had been evaded in part 
imitation of family size by means 0 contra- by labeling vaginal creams, jellies, and other related 

, 4 ception, nor appear likely to do so in the _ preparations as being useful for controlling venereal 
’ future. The strongest support of which the - disease, with no reference to conception. Neverthe- 


_ writer has heard is that of the priests con- less the law stopped the frank advertisement and 
display of these products, which undoubtedly 


ag nected with — of the Shinto Shrines a So their use by making it more difficult for 
As part of a) people to learn of their contraceptive qualities. 
The 27 include e4 brands of tablet, 4 of 
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_ were being advertised widely, were ~~ at _ rural villages) , even though the law egal- 


giving . i s a rapidly rising rate, and were practically izing chemical contraceptives had been in | 
on to = monopolizing the market . The writer was effect less thar two months, A tendency 
physi-- by an official of the company manufac- toward greater diffusion was suggested by 
ncon- aa one of these products that factory ’ the statements of several of the city drug- 
o sect & sales in June 1949 were about 9 times as * gists that the increase in demand was rela- 
ethat large as average for June, July, and tively larger among the so-called middle 
August 1948. Another of the leading and lower class « couples than among those of 
Chris- -_ : manufacurers reported that the May 1949 the upper class. Most of the women asking for 
g ¢ factory sales for its product were more than a diaphragm had not been to a clinic or 
a 40 times the average for June-August 1948." 17 physician to ascertain the size > they needed, 
- During more recent months the rate of in- so the druggist guessed the size on the basis _ 
crease appears to have decelerated rapidly. of external appearance and the number of | 
7 Manufacturer’s sales of all chemical contra- children borne. Whether this will lead to 
_ ceptives August-October 1949 were about 50 - difficulty i in using a diaphragm and to failure 
_ per cent above the June-July average, which — _in preventing pregnancy with sufficient fre- 
js a substantial gain but much smaller than quency to bring the method into’ disrepute 
those during preceding months. Further- remains to be seen, 


_ more, sales in September and October were The other law which may have a very in 


g esti- 


slightly below the August figure. portant» effect on the trend of the 
‘a Inquiries made by the writer and others birth rate is the Eugenic Protection Law, 
during May 1949 at a few drug stores in each _ which was passed in September 1948, and 
of various cities and towns from Tokyo’ to amended in May 1949. Between | January 1 
= (in e eastern Hokkaido) indicated and August 1, 1949, the Prefectural Eugenic 
that the | retail sales of vaginal tablets, Protection Committees established under the — : 


became 
| 1949. 
ner law 
drugs 


creams, _ jellies, diaphragms was Provisions of this law approved the sterili- 
- creasing - substantially in the larger cities zation of 37 men and 2,933 women, and the 
' _ (and perhaps slightly in the more remote District ( Committees that reported regarding: 
abortions approved 93, 853—nearly al 1 of 
pro- jelly, 1 of cream, , and 1 of suppository. requested.?® 


to be | a: A general idea of the extent to which contra- ‘i - Although the bulk oil this Law relates to 
meet ceptives were being produced may be obtained from 


ubcom- fm {he following figures. A report of the Ministry of abortion and sterilization, the remainder is _ 
: i “Wetar states that manufacturers’ sales of contra- likely to have a greater impact on the birth 
Bureau —§® ceptives in July 1949 amounted to 4,400,000 tablets — rate in the future. Chapter IV-provides that _ 
may be and 7,900,000 grams of jelly or cream. During | in at | least one of the Health Centers of oak 


a. prefecture there shall be established a “Eu- 


to producers of contraceptives was sufficient to make — 
new 
60,000 diaphragms and 6,900,000 condoms monthly. genic Marriage Consultation Office” for 


If a tablet, a condom, and 3 grams of jelly or cream “consultation on marriage affairs from the ~ 


ved 27 ™ are considered as one contraception unit, the above — viewpoint of eugenic protection | and simul- 
ications mentioned quantities total approximately 14 million. 


“former units monthly. (Diaphragms are not counted as in and ele- 


ire @ units because they are usually used with cream or g to 
‘condoms jelly.) It must be remembered, however, that an and other eugenic "protection 
ess in at- 3 important proportion of condoms are used primarily — as well as the propagation and guidance con- 
i it apply (@@ for the prevention of venereal disease. The quantity cerning the proper method of conception — 


din part of contraceptives imported is negligible. = 
Most of the increase from June-July to August- adjustment.” Discussions which took place 


venereal October occurred in vaginal tablets. Sales of before the law 

ment and 

btedly re- 

fficult for whe are not effective, but no attempt has been - mittees of several satsinedes salle: no report; a 
Ii ities, made as yet to obtain reliable information reports from several other 
ablet, 4 of : the ratio of satisfied to dissatisfied users. partially complete. 
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traceptive is to be AND ORDERS OF THE 
_ broadly, from the standpoint of socio- —. ‘ ae statements by the Prime Minister 
3 nomic as well as biological factors, and is” _ and Orders of the Cabinet indicate the pos-— 
to include, for example, the better rearing sibility that there will be adequate a 
- of children which is possible in a low income mental support for a program designed to 
family if if there are few children rather than — lower the birth rate. In a press = 


many. eld on April 15, 1949, Chief Cabinet Secre- 
ig No Eugenic Marriage Consultation Office tary Masuda quoted Prime Minister Yoshida 


was opened prior to May 1949 largely be- as stressing “that Japan’s population 
cause Article 13 of the “Enforcement Regu- lem could not be solved through as 
lation of the Eugenic Protection re- = normal conditions and it ed neces- 


with the matters pertaining control in order to surmount the stringent 
to heredity and are competent enough to be economic times.’??_ On the same day a. 
consulted with about eugenic marriage,” but Cabinet Order wes issued establishing “a 
also “one or more competent medical con- Problem Council in the Cabinet 


athy and internal medicine.” These re uire- 
q 


ments were simplified greatly in a Ministry country.” 
eS of Welfare Ordinance dated April 20, 1949; _ After deliberations over a period of several _ 
; since then it has only been necessary to — ‘months the Council drafted a statement of — 
Rave ‘ “a physician capable enough to give recommendations for government action 
advice concerning eugenic marriage and which it submitted to the Minister 
traception.” Nonetheless, the personnel on October 28: i 
order to prevent a tremendous increase of 
population which will influence disadvantage- 
 traceptive methods while in medical school. * ously the economic rehabilitation and the im-— 
= alleviate the s situation the National In- provement of public health in Japan and to — 
ane stitute of Public Health gave in August a realize a cultural and healthy life, the Council 
-week training course which | was attended considers that it is essential to furnish informa- 


21 It is expected that these doctors he dif 
at it may e di use to every stratum o 


will be | able to train other doctors in their bli tral 
‘society, thus enabling every couple to contro 

P prefectures. their size of family freely and voluntarily 


To achieve this purpose the following points — 
gust a total of 29 were in operation. The should be given due attention. = 8 | 
latest reports obtainable show that few (1) Rapid adjustment and mobilization of all _ 
. people have as yet been asking for informa- the health centers, eugenic marriage consultation — 
regarding contraception. Thus, in the offices and other agencies concerned, training of q 
oa twenty Offices that reported concerning their those individuals in charge of these pseraeter and q 


during the month of August, a 


total 211 consultations were held, of “Its members, announced on June 12, were e 
which only 89 were in to university professors (one of whom is managing 
“he director of the Birth Control Propagation Associa- 
tion), one research economist, two directors of gov-— 
_ ™ This was issued by the sided ae of Welfare on ernment bureaus, two religious leaders (one Protes- 
tant and one Catholic), one corporation official, one 
~ These is at least one model health center in labor leader, and two of associations favor- 


‘The first Marriage Consultation Oices thes the means of contraception. 


— opened during May and June; by Au- 
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e Protes- 


ficial, one 
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| | — and others recently publicly ex made by the Prime Minister; and (g) the © 


| 


q - attaining over-all management of population the small family pattern will spread more 


and its practice should be done very carefully so 


OUTLOOK FOR CONTROL OF ‘HUM: AN FERTILITY 

the” teaching of population problems, family tis 

7 _ planning, eugenic protection and the methods 


‘Special ‘efforts. "meat, made toward exists i in Japan. Indeed it is by such demo- 


lightenment of the social class in which the dis ‘ 
semination and practice of birth control are most ‘cratic process of public debate that the 


- difficult. Also it is desirable that positive meas-_ = populace i is alerted, enlightened and — 
ures, such as partial amendment of the me 3 ‘Prepared. Birth control, 1 with its social, eco- 


> 


_ Life Security Law, should be made so that ade- nomic and theological sides, is, in final 
uate drugs and devices are available free of _ analysis, individual judgment and 


to the people of this class. cision.” 


tion to supervise the matters concerning 
planning and eugenic protection throughout the 
_ country. In relation to this, it is hoped to 
strengthen and expand the activities of the In- can be in support 
stitute of Population Problem Research and the _ of trends which differ widely, 

_ Institute of Public Health for the purpose of * _ At one extreme, it is entirely possible that — 


are ee ‘rapidly, and the birth rate fall more sharply, 
(4) It is to be remembered that the dis- jn Japan during the next few years than has 
semination of information about contracept‘on~ the case previously in any nation.2> 4 


thea Among the conditions favoring such de- 
“the reserva of public morals.) ul effect on velopments are those discussed earlier, 


(a) the widespread publicity given 
€ THE POLICY OF SUPREME COMMANDER # to the idea that Japan is overpopulated and 
POWERS smaller families are desirable; (b) the 
A clue as to the policy | of the ‘Supreme — freedom with which contraceptive — 
- Commander Allied Powers with regard — have been and can be described in articles 
- family | limitation in Japan may be obtained and movies; (c) the provision for the official 
"from an official letter, printed in the Nippon approval “or disapproval of contraceptive 
Times, July 2, 1949 which began: by the Pharmaceutical Affairs Bureau; 
order to prevent any misunderstanding and (dq) the large amount of advertising of con- 
to eradicate any 1 misconceptions, the which is being done, inspired by 
_ - preme Commander wishes it understood that the profit motive; (e) the law requiring the 4 
__ he is not engaged in any study or considera- = establishment of a Marriage Consultation a 7 
tion of the problem of Japanese population — Office in each prefecture, and permitting « one 4 ; 
control. Such matter does not fall within the - in each of the 700 Health Centers, and mak- 
prescribed scope | of the Occupation and de- ing the giving of contraceptive information | 


cisions thereon rest entirely with the Japa-— a function of these offices the 
nese themselves. The statements by Dr. nouncement in favor “of smaller families 


pressed with reference to population control statement by the Cabinet Council on Popu- a 


in Japan, reflect individual opinions alone lation emphasizing the importance of family 


_ sideration or views of the Occupation.” 
3 The letter was a response to protests from the 7 SCAP organization, and whose opinion is worthy of 
_ Allied Catholic Women’s Club of Tokyo against respect, said in June 1949 that the change will be — 
4 statements made by persons nt associated — so sudden and great as to make the crude birth rate an 
of 1950 30 per cent below that t of 


however, that the 
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. contraceptives will continue on a 1 a large . scale, an were postponed by ‘the war. Develop- 4 
because an increase in demand should mean — _ ments which can be used to support such 
larger ‘profits for manufacturers and dis- a prediction include (a) the govern 
tributors. This should educate additional : stringent financial situation, which may 

bi , = in the population | regarding contra- make it difficult to ‘establish additional Mar- — 
ception, and increase the extent and effec- riage Consultation Offices; the small 

a of efforts to that end. An official 4 number of persons requesting information 
one of the manufacturing companies in- regarding contraception at the Offices al- 
formed the writer that such an adve. vising ready established; (c) the decrease 

campaign alone would reach per cent last spring in the amount of space given 
of the adult population by 1951 or 1952. to a discussion of the population problem — 

‘It is certain also tl that not some of and family limitation in newspapers 


the national government leaders but some of _ magazines; (d) the decline in the sale of 4 


the chiefs of prefectural health departments contraceptives, "4 reported to have begun in 

and directors of local health centers believe July; the love of children, which is. 

important to reduce the rate of population deeply ingrained among the Japanese 

_ increase by educating married couples re- ple; and (f) the early age at which chil- 
garding contraception. These local leaders dren begin to contribute to the family i 
will push the establishment of Marriage come. 
Gaeguties Offices and will use such media _ Although the present Japanese govern- 2 

as posters, exhibits, and talks or educational ment appears to be well established, it a 


movies at group meetings (labor unions, might be replaced at some future date by € 
: Parent Teacher Associations, womt » 5 <lubs, one far to the left or right, and opposed 4 
call attention _ widely to the the control of pregnancy.?* Laws 


on to 
services provided at the Offices. An excellent “regulations prohibiting contraception and 
_ example of such activity was found in Hok- favoring large families might then be en- 
pra a kaido where the moving picture “Knowledge acted, and public opinion so changed that 
_ of Birth Control” was shown on a commer- a high birth rate would be maintained. The - 
a6 _ Cial basis in certain cities beginning i in May success of the Communists in nearby — 
1 1949. Dr. Mutsuo Nishino, Chief of the Pre- gives some support to this possibility, but 
___ fectural Health Department, arranged for a Ee events in Japan during the Occupation have 
% private preview at each of these cities in — the opposite effect. = | 


order to inform doctors, midwives, public The writer’s personal opinion is that ace 
health nurses, and leading laymen of the ‘tw developments will be between these 
Bs nature of the picture and the information — - extremes , but closer to the former than 
presented. Each subsequent public perform-— the latter. If this opinion is correct, the birth 
_ was attended by a representative of the rate will drop substantially » within the next | 
Health Department or five to ten years not only the in- 


= 


- 


but a series of f good publicity programs * The “right opposes lowering the birt 
rate. - for much the same reasons as the former mili- — 
could do so in two or three years. tary group. The Communists have said that if cap-_ 
At the other extreme, it is entirely pos- — italism is abolished there can be no such thing re 
_ sible that the birth rate may decline little, overpopulation. 
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7 
N ew York University ay 
or the exce ent studies in public opinion 
given ATOMIC SOCIOLOGY ip of Leo 
0 
4 


and discussed because of its “negative, de- haps would justify the creation of an in- 


discovery of atomic energy” ‘Per- 
tructive force. There is, however, also a con-— "tegrated social science sub- -discipline with 
structive and creative aspect to it—a dis- subject matter of social and political ad- 
covery of a tremendous source of new energy _justment to the atomic discovery and the - 
which will affect our society and its future de- “discovery of new energies. As Atomic So- 
_ velopment not only in the ope of inter- _ ciology may sound too ponderous and pomp- 
national relations but in the widest sense = ous, we may call such a discipline Sociology _ 


in the whole area of social change, S0- of Basic Energies. Such a discipline may 7 
te | cial structure, economics, government, well involve a good knowledge of technol- q 


posed sure, education and others. ogy in addition to social science, since it may 
s and This large r range of problems connected be hard otherwise to analyze social 
and with discovery of sequences _ of technological changes. This 
4 would be only a further development of 

at udy 
China social such _INVE VENTION OF MACHINES AND DISCOVERY 


structive power and the possibilities. of new OF (NEW ASIC ENERGIES 
a 
atomic discovery, looks to a _! a To: start with, a distinction has to be made 
ance, advice solution. between inventions of new _machines and 
number of cha enging writings can tools and ‘discoveries “of new energies. 
mentioned this field." The problem 
quires, however, a systematic, nce and the Crisis, prepared for the So- 
a of the Psychological Study of Social Issues. — 
Professor Hart, in his paper, analyzes the accelerated __ 
rate of destructive power, and discusses it in con- 
nection with what he calls “destructive culture com-— 


one could hardly find a general 
interest in this area ‘despite the primary plexes ” He calls for swift acceleration in social 


interest. Still, hopefully enough, there Program.” See also Hart, “Technological Accelera- = 
is a group of sociologists already pioneer- tion and the Atomic Bomb,” American Sociological — 
ing in this new territory : one might men- | = XI (June 1946), 277-203; “Social Science 


- tion here the new studies of Hornell Hart? and the Atomic Crisis,” Journal of Social — 


mention here as examples those of John “Public” Reaction to the Atomic Bomb, 
er mili- i Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Robert M. Hutchins, Nation-Wide Survey of Attitudes and Information,” 
if | James T. Shotwell, W. F. Ogburn, H. D. Gideonse, Cornell University (mimeographed edition). 
thing as __R. B. Fosdick, and F. L. Schuman, and many others. a survey was made in 1046 by a Cornell University 
{ "J had the privilege of seeing the manuscript of | group composed of H. Cantril P ates R. — 


ssor Hornell Hart’s esting book, Social and S. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 


influence of ‘the latter on social high percentage of instances verified by later 


while in respects similar, is discov eries, but he did not mention any pos- 
‘much more basic. Discovery of fire, gun- lies of basic —* in sources of pall 
powder, steam, electricity, and atomic ergy. 


sion as sources of energy were | and are of Gilfillan, a sociologist 
fa primary historical : significance, determining | of inventions, in his numerous writings on | 


long trends of technical and social develop- social consequences of inventions as well as 


‘ment. Atomic energy is probably ‘not the in his anticipations, challenging and often 


last one. New kinds of energies may still - correct as these have been, did not pre- 
be discovered, may be entirely different than _ dict, even up to the late > 1930’ ’s, any | change 
in sources of energies. 


Fe torical epochs. or _seems that the dlacowery of _atomic 


Students. of social change, thus far, have energy came rather unexpectedly even to the | 
‘made little or_no clear distinction _ between leading students of social change. Their i inter- 
= various typesof discoveries and inventions, est was centered | more around modern n 


es between discovery of new basic — chines and means of communication. waa 


4 energies _ and mechanical inventions as.ve- I am far from underestimating the latter. 
 hicles of social change. Even the materialis- ‘The same has to be said about the discovery 
_ tic deterministic school, whether in its classi- of new elements, also new materials such as 


cal ‘approach of Marx and | Engels or in its plastics. My suggestion is merely that stu- 


‘most orthodox, narrow W approach | as repre- dents of social change might find it advisable — 


by Plechanov or Bueharin or in the to explore and differentiate various basic types 


liberal approach of ‘Kautsky and Bauer, did _ pe inventions and discoveries and study 
is ‘not make clear distinction between change i in © 


-efergies an and machines despite the fact three: energies, elements and | materials, 


their basic tenet was the change - means 
= of means of 


Similarly, William Ogburn, in is is the subject matter of 


his challenging Social Change, did not study? ‘What ‘the problems we can 
a clear distinction b between both, anticipate as social consequences of the dis- + 
Moreover, various. studies_in_prediction covery of new energies? We shall mention a 
change in_energiesorsources of energy. 1. Discovery will further 
= this writer does not know any social “it manual effort i in 
= out of numerous ones, in which a 


hunch that new energies might be discovered. _ "sources of energy in his Sociology of Inventions nor 


in his interesting study, “Prediction of Inventions, 


foresaw rather future Policy, June 1937, National Resources Committee, 


effects according to these se types, to mention 


machine tools anc and transportation. . New ew ele q 


not one, definitely not one contains any Gilfillan does not mention possibilities of new 


fa. physicist, Sir William Crookes, back in published in Technological Trends and National a 


“nor in his articles in Professor Ogburn’s 
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the atom was anticipated Dy physicists, Change in clas ycture in Europe 
— 
H dat 
i 
inf 
for 
‘Bai 
*§ome Possibilities of Electricity” by Sir Wil- predicting new cities—"moneopolis’—an air-cooled, 
liam Crookes in the Fortnightly Review, February neon-lighted super Rockefeller Center. The atomic 
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amu greater organization of human-co- struggle against Misery, hunger er, disease. En- — 


Shit ie 


public ownership of basic energies. ‘This work of others..We are already more depen- 
trend has been noticed even in the United - dent today for our water supply, gas, and 

States in connnection with the discovery of oe than w we were fifty years ago. > . 


 teaiaunaan The only solution, the official this sense a peasant in the Balkans who ae 


‘ one, thus far proposed is nationalization :: using a candle for his light, wood for. heat- 


dative, and judicial. Problems of checks and 


-_internationalization of atomic energy, which ing, water his and a horse 
s other words means socialization on a_ traction | power is much more independent. -— 


national or international level.® But functional interdependence of men 


This in turn leads to the emergence Of creates the need for smooth cooperation, 
- economic power next to the executive, legis _ otherwise the whole economy and all the ~ 
Operations of society may collapse. Cheap 
balances and problems of separation "inexpensive ‘energies w will still foster general 
ss as necessary safeguards for a demo-— use of energies, in a higher _ degree than 


cratic system arise in a new specific situa- _ today, and will make us functionally more 


-tion—again a of inquiry for a political interdependent than ever. i 


The trend nationalization is our inventiveness is our objectives, 


One of the factors ‘which contributes 


today in Europe, in many other fields-of value systems. We owe to them our dynamic 


this tendency from the very beginning has social ends, and social ends are deeply rooted <i 


but in the realm of atomie-energy inventive approach to life. Tools have their 


been almost “monopolistic” and unique. in the ideology of a society. Atomic energy 


In might be used for one social end—total de- 
covery of new destructive energies calls for struction of mankind; and for another— 


= operation in various forms and the-elimina- ergy. as such is neutral; the . ends are not 


tion_of conflicts, This is_a matter of sur- neutral. We understand an invention only if 


F 
{ 


4 


_ vival in the realm of international-relations. we relate it to the society, to its idea-system, 
However, Compton’ points to ‘the to values, to the social objectives inventions 
_ ‘necessity of a broad cooperation as a conse- will serve. Discovery of atomic energy is one 

_ quence of the atomic discovery. It seems to of the greatest challenges to our morals that 


me that Compton’s conclusions are based on ~ mankind has ever faced. A dangerous dichot- ee 


the atomic project experience in team work, our moral advance and techno- 


since he writes that the “job was done well in ogical progress may bring total destruction _ 
and fast” that way. He very rightly stresses: fo mankind. We face today a challenge—a — 


this will to cooperate we see the basic of parallel advance—in the field of 
principle a-smoothlyworking-society.” our morals and values as well as in field 

_ Concentration of basic energies and.their of technology.* 
use. contribute also to further ‘Here is a number of 


division of labor in a functional sé John Dewey discusses 
= ““Dualism and the Split of Atom; Science and Morals 
“Atomic Energy Act of 1046, ” April 19 ) (legis in Atomic Age,” New Leader, Nov. 17, 1946. Hornell _ 
lative day March 5), 1946 (Calendar No. 1251, Hart in his manuscript, “Social Science and the 


Report 1211, 7oth Congress, Senate) submitted by Atomic Crisis,” (quoted above) mentions the = 


Mr. McMahon. This document contains a wealth of __ nificance of an extensive study of problems of values _ 
information on atomic problems, especially useful in connection with the atomic discovery; Compton — 
for a social and political scientist. “A Report on the in the above quoted article stresses too a need for — 
International Control of Atomic Energy,’ "aL . agreement on objectives as a matter of survival. — 
Barnard, J. R. Oppenheimer, C. A. Thomas, H. A. This writer discussed these problems in “Problems — 
Winne, D. E. Lilienthal, Chairman, Washington, of International Education,” The Journal of Edu- % 
Department of State, March 1946. we cational Sedology,” September 1046, and ii ina 
"Arthur ~Compton, “Social Implic nS 


— Think, May, New York, 
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challenging, | creative field for a social scien- the as of technological 
tist— field which simultaneously touches 


sociology, economics, political science, It is impossible, however, in any so 


_losophy, and psychology, and calls for an study” to eliminate all other factors = 
integrated approach and scientific method. affect a given variable. The growth of an 
intelligentsia which can be observed since 
~ the end of the ‘roth Century is not a result 
INTELLICENTSIA, HYPOTHESIS AND METHOD of one cause alone. There are other causes 
a In the second part of this article we shall _ which produce a change in social structure. _ 
limit our discussion to one problem only. It will be a mistake to disregard the ~~ 


| e Space does not permit us to deal with more for the sake of a better, clearer presentation r 


possible social effects of the productive use f a problem, for the sake of a more hand- sj 
of atomic energy as a new source of basic _ some theory. Therefore, in all our studies of | 
energy on the future social structure. social change as “caused by t the discovery of 
Our hypothesis use of atomic energy new energies, our variables should not be 
eliminate physical ¢ effort. rt. In | taken out of context and discussed entirely 
consequence purely manual employment will detached from social realities, but on the 

_ grow slower, while intellectual. labor will ex. contrary, they should be discussed ‘within 
 pand, As intellectual work i increases, the ‘new the social context. Therefore, in this paper, 
middle-class, or intelligentsia, which forms 00, the other significant causes as a part 
a class in Europe, will expand. Within the of ‘general causal conditions resulting in — 

working class, effort « of muscles_and lungs ‘0cial change will be mentioned. The two 
will be increasingly replaced by effort of , other factors (variables) in this study are: 

nerves and by mental work, ~ (1) expanding bureaucratic estate, (@) mech 

We s>all further reduce our discussion to anization, 

“two main variables: (a) a changing social 

THE EMERGING CLASS 

class—intelligentsia, and (b) new basic en- 

-ergies. Relations between both variables —_ As the working class matured in the roth : 

a functional character, though for century, and the Eastern European peas- 
purposes of discussion we shall translate the - antry emerged as a social force and political — 
function into a causal o order: energies as —_ in the second half of that century, so » 
cause of the change in social structure; in- it seems, ‘the intelligentsia appeared as one 1 


—_ ote While the intelligentsia in the United States 4 
"One of the first, but preliminary, efforts sti] forms a part of the middle class (though — 
to attack the problem on an integrated level f t 1 ith 
Was a special issue of Annals of the American ‘it ecame a functiona group Wi — 
ae of Political and Social Science, Janu- able degree of cohesion in some areas) , in 
ary 1047, devoted entirely to Social Implica-— _ Europe it appeared as a new social stratum 
tions of Modern Science with articles by Crane, or, as some prefer, a new social class. 
_ Compton, Meyerhoff, Brodie, Briggs, Cushman, ca The intelligentsia are a social stratum of 
4 


Broma Mar uis, Ogburn, Stason, Thompson, 


Wirth and many others. Interestingly enough, a sub-_ 
stantial part is devoted to the problems of values— liberal professions, teachers, students; 


written by Haber, Keniston and Schuster. ik ‘in Europe, office workers also regard them- 
‘Three recent books plead strongly for a eg “selves as a part of it. This class or stratum r 


approach to social problems connected with the 
atomic discovery as well as with implications of 7 embraces in Europe those - whose work does | 


modern science: S. Chase, The Proper Study of | not require a physical el effort, but a mental 
Mankind, New York, 1948, G. A. Lundberg, Can one, or those who are on the 
Science Save Us?, New York » 1047, and A. H. physical_and mental work (operation of 


- Leighton, Human Relations in a Changing World, — 4 
New York, 1049. All three and counting machines and the like). 


= to separate the “scientific” from the x= The intelligentsia i in Europe pe have a class q 
consciqueness,- or consclousness of. a social 
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stratum, and a status concept superiority in the United 
. manual work. A distinction should be his admirable analysis concludes: “While 
made between intellectuals and intelligent- the working class multiplied s six times | = 
sia, “Intellectuals” comprise a kind of still the United States) from 1870 to 1940, 
_ “superior” sub-stratum, a sub-class of in- middle class as a whole multiplied eight 
writers, artists, a and id creative intel- times and the new middle class = 
-lectual workers, whereas the regular ‘“‘ “intel- times. Corey’s “new ‘middle class” is 
dectuals.” stuals.”"° gerial,, and clerical employees.” He further 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA GROWING a number of professions. 


A Even in relation to the workers, the i in- 
- rae form a powerful | group. For _ 


further the rise and _ expansion _of the-new sake of simplification, we shall compare only 
class: (1) The expanding bureaucratic state, _ Wage-earners and salaried employees in vari- 
‘mechanization—and “automatization countries, leaving out entirely employers. 
industry, (3) discovery of new energies. "and independent workers, though the intelli- 
New economic changes all over Europe include this class too. Our compari- 
—nationalization. _of industry as well as-ex- - son (below) is based on figures of the Inter- 
pansion -of social insurances and various national Labor Office. Our sour e, Annuaire . 
- types of social services, and last, but not des Statistiques du Travail, defines wage- — 
a a centralistic tendencies of the modern earners in general as ‘chiefly manual workers, | 
} §©state—have contributed to a significant ex- _ while salaried employees include office and 
| pansion of bureaucracy in various forms. — other non-manual workers and workers in 7 
: Expansion of bureaucracy, so characteristic “Positions of responsibility. It has to be taken — 

_ especially for the Soviet system, contributes into cons‘deration that not all countries in- — 
to the growth of the intelligentsia. This class cluded the same occupational groups (see 
in the Soviet Union and its satellite countries figures, footnote 13) and not all countries 

is becoming the new privileged ruling group. classified identically employees and w age- 

_ Karl Kautsky observed back in the earners as well as managers: Nevertheless, a 

ies the growth of this class. rough comparison shows that the ‘United 

3 him, in Germany the number of workers States in 1930 employed only a little over 
grew 62% i in the years 1882-1885, while the - three times as many wage- earners (workers) 
new middle class—the > intelligentsia—grew 4 as salaried employees—the intellectual work- 

| 118.9%. ar Lewis Corey, who discovered oo; intelligentsia (public administration = 


Space does not permit us to discuss further em ed less than three times as 
poems of definition of the intelligentsia. Pro b- 933) proy 


lems of intelligentsia and the new middle class have workers _ intelligentsia (national 

discussed very widely, for example, by Robert defense public administration 

_ Michels, Alexander Machajski, Max Nomad, Lewis — cluded) ; similarly France (1931) and Bul- 
Corey, the Lynd’ Ss, Mills, Parsons, Maclver garia approximately four and a half times 


lems of class and structure), Blaha, Lederer, Laurat, 
 Deman, A. Bingham and many others. many, Hungary almost eight times a as 


™ Karl Kautsky, Bernstein und das Socialdemo- many; Poland about six times as many. 

-_hratische Programm, Stuttgart, 1899, p. 130. Even was said, these numbers are approximate 

a much faster growth between 1882 and 1907 was only; moreover, they do not - include inde- 
noted by Kautsky. According to his pendent workers and professionals. Never- 


a Revolution and its Program (Polish edition, War-— 
saw), the number of intellectual workers, intellectual theless; it ‘seems: Clear that in 


employees in agriculture, industry and commerce 
grew in Germany from 307,000 to 1,291,000, more — pendent” remained almost the same. — pr ae 


than four times, while the number of salaried work- — Lewis Corey, “The Middle Class,” reprinted 
: = ers grew from 10,705,000 to 17,836,000, only more << the Spring | issue 1945 of the Antioch Review, — 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


United States one in Europe the number while in the United States those e who. operate 
of intellectual — workers—intelligentsia—is ‘ various machines are closer to the brain and : 
_ roughly as high as from | 1/3 ‘to W/7 of the nerve work of an engineer than to the mus- 
total of physical workers, and it seems that cular work of a manual laborer. To produce — 
agricultural countries, which is self-explan- < such machines, however, we need a large 
1 atory, have a much lower ratio of intelligent- group of trained, educated technicians; also i 
sia in relation to workers than industrial — to operate them, to sell them, to distribute 
countries—a fact which still confirms our them. 


thesis.** In some of the Western European Mechanization no longer limits itself = | 
a countries, the intellectuals do not play to simple and purely physical operations. It 


exactly the same role. Still, new_economic has successfully invaded offices. Machines 


and social tendencies show a trend toward the are taking over counting and filing, con-— 
a of the intelligentsia, while the old tributing further to the process of limitation | 
_ middle Class, the ‘ “bourgeoisie,” ” is decreasing. of automatic efforts. In the offices, however, 
The mechanization of-industry shows further mechanization contributes to em- 
_ a continuous trend to replace simple uman ployment, both of less skilled operators of 
movement by automats, This process. of various simpler machines and of the more 
automatization eliminates large 1 numbers of highly skilled staff. The new Department of 
unskilled. _workers. We work less and_less Agriculture’s “Rapid Selector,’ conceived 
swith | our muscles and lungs more-with Dr. Vannevar Bush, a filing machine 
brains and nerves. Comparison of road combining electronic controls with micro- 
‘building somewhere in the West of | ‘the film, can serve here as an example of the 
- United States where the whole p process” is ~revoluti ion which is coming to the offices and 
almost completely mechanized, or ditch dig- which will affect the social composition of 
ging for in the same Tegion, , with workers." * New automatic 


Mexico we will still s see e long rows rows of laborers, and Professor 

working in their sweat with heavy spades, Ridenour*® who calls these machines" “tme- 

* Annuair des Statistiques du Travail, BIT, 1041, dustrial revolution as the result of ‘their 


Montreal, 1942. Figures quoted below are extracted 
from tables on “Total and Gainfully Occupied Pop- | _ introduction and describes them as ‘ “a — 
ulation.” Because of lack of space we gave figures class of nig speed, at automatic, computing 
for only one c a a of 


Ta, memory, judgment and logic.” 


Employees  Ramers = feet on the face and less than three feet deep, 


“Within its cabinet, measuring about six by 


are controls capable of selecting any one of 10,000,000 | 


«USA. 949.485 28 269,128 subjects out of haphazard documents photographed 


Germany (1933—after 

B a eye for individual re-photographing bya Special 

Bulgaria (1034) 103,779 474,718 camera at the rate of 60,000 pictures a minute. 
; industrial occupational group 10,000,000 possible arrangements of ‘the 
Colin Clark, in his classic Conditions of Economic -duts provide every conceivable combination of cross- 
Progress, anticipates similarly expansion of employ- “4 index code for any subject ranging, in the Depart- 

ment in the intellectual field. His analysis of income * ment of Agriculture’s research, from hybrid corn to ‘ 
= distribution and social structure shows, too, that the _ penicillin and its multiple experiments and applica- 
advanced countries have a high pro- tions.” (Charles Hurd, in New York Times, June 


portion of population enaged in what he calls ter-_ 23, 
tiary industries (commerce, services, and the like), hy “Louis N. Ridenour, “Mechanical Brains, An- 
which means in turn a high of what we Second ion,” Fortune, 
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“later "experimentation of “Ernst Abbe" in in did become a privileged class. Even in demo- 
Zeiss Jena Works to show that technological cratic societies in which is 


permit me to discuss similar tion of elimination of physical 
3. Past experience shows that discoveries Shorter labor hours means more leisure, 

a new energies such as electricity act ‘sand more leisure may lead to a large expan- 
limiting factors in employment of manual — 
workers but require many more trained tech- “services, Recreational activities mean insti- 
_nicians as well as clerical and office workers. tutions of adult education (let us hope), ’ 
Electric power stations, based on water theaters, concert halls, maybe research insti-_ 
S contepe. require very few manual workers. __ tutions as a leisure proposition, as well as’ 
is produced by the power of water; various types of f organizations for recrea- 

operate them manually. An army of trained _ things. All that means a higher demand on 

technicians who do not strain their muscles, intellectual workers, artists, 
work with their brains, is needed to plan,  structors and others. 


army of bookkeepers, tellers, typists, mana- CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGE» 
gers is needed to distribute the energy and IN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


administer the distribution. Every month It was. shown above that, among other, 
the whole army of office people have to pre- factors, discovery of new basic - energies such 
pare bills, check the books, inform the | as the atomic will lead to the growth of the 
customers ‘about new developments encour- class of intellectual workers. Rise of 
Atomic iscovery ‘will produce a influence. It “may. ‘create ; an n entirely ‘new 
_ wider use and distribution of energy than is system of class division; and as class division . 
now the case. Energy will become still corresponds, in certain limited sense, in 
~ cheaper and still more generally use sed. ‘This Europe to political division, change in social 
will continue to affect the division of labor; structure may effect distribution of political | 
more people will have to be employed to i power in Europe. Appearance of the i 
work with their brains and less to use their -ligentsia _ as a new class may also be an 


~ muscles, In consequence, the intelligentsia, augury of a new ruling, privileged class in 
_ either as a functional group or as a class, — 


especially cheap energies are usually 
ducive to a shorter if 


tions of Alexander Machajski and his friend, 


achieved without a hard struggle by organ- vi already : —. Also in democratic —— 


Europe, where the class division has always 
_ will grow. Mechanization of industry and — been deeper. Such were the gloomy predic- * 


Nomad. Similarly, James Burnham in 


day. Though rarely in | history, this was * ‘et a new privileged class might emerge is fe 


4 Labor Office in Geneva has shown, 4 in a recent publication the 


furthermore, that while technological Fabian ‘Society, “Miners and the Board.” 


‘is conducive to shorter working hours Though this publication is a second-hand 


on n the other hand a trend toward a shorter _ reporting based on replies of 88 ._—_— 
= working day has its effects on 


, Edgard Milhaud, “La Journee de Huit 


# 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF ATOMIC DISCOVERY 49 
| | 
& 
> 
J 
| 
— 
such 
r Louis 
es “me- 
ond in- 
mputi 
th those social opportunities which rule of the managerial 
dern technology offers. One might men- = In fact, this did actually happen in the es — 
= 
_ 
mes, June 
rains, 
a4 


= 


oe. ows the feeling, the opinions, ‘the 
what the miners were e thinking, it still « con- distinctions. 
tains information which shows the issues. Class division, or division in social strata, 
Bighty- -four informants that the a consequence of labor division; and di- 
7 * : miners think there a are too many posts. “The ee. ision into farmers, workers and intelligent- 
——. majority of the men,” to quote the report, — sia will remain even in nationalized systems 
i the stories about salaries, mansions, _ just because of the consequences of -func- 
tional, occupational distribution of employ-— 
ment, which in turn shapes a we of 
cultural characteristics. From the “a 
to run run around nos coalfields... .” The miner 4 point of view of a democratic value system, , ; 
i , in general, according to this report, as long as this relationship is not exploita- _ 
_ that there are too many posts and he shows tive, as long as one class does not rule the © 
a good deal of distrust of the “intellectual - - other and does not exploit the other, such 
“ = 18 Tt might have been that the com- a distribution of social strata is not very y | 
plaints of the miners are not justified. More- h harmful 
es over, we know that any factory, any mine There is no necessity, however, that the 
aoe needs its office and engineering staff. If a intelligentsia in Europe must in the future _ 
4 nationalized mine has to produce, it cannot © turn into a new privileged and exploitative — 
<i exist without those men. Men, about whom group. Lewis Corey in his constructive writ- 
‘the miners complain, might be useful and ings’? gives us a plan for a cooperative 
ae excellent experts. It is possible that the = ‘system in which the intelligentsia, like all 
_ miners are entirely wrong. All that ound useful classes, would find their | proper place 
See an extensive editorial in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, May 19, 1949. I quote from this “Unfinished Task, New York, 1 1942; 
article since the original report had not reached = ning Without Statism,” in Py Ay Rag 


I wrote paper. = Philosophical Library, 1948. $= 


‘THEORY AND METHOD FOR _RESEARCH 
HE MOST prominent research investi- authorship” through the “reality test”; ( 3) 
gations of leadership relations leadership positions should be determined 
rently making scientific progress only by sociogram inspection—which not 
appear to be sociometric studies. But despite aly becomes progressively more difficult as 
- their contributions, sociometric studies seem the size and scope of the community in- fi 
to be seriously hampered, in terms of inte- creases, tte also denies the validity of quan- — 
a grating diverse patterns of leadership, by an titative treatments (including sampling 
inadequate theoretical orientation, The in- methods and leadership hierarchies). 


quacy 


comprise a system of related leadership cate- ee Helen H. Jennings, | “Structure of Leader- 
gories but also from the proponents’ ques- ship,” Sociometry, July-October, 1937, 1:99- 143) 


“Sociemetr of Leadershi 
i based especially p. 133; y P,” 
tionable claims that (1) leadership i _Sociometry Monograph No. 14, New York: Beacon 


harmonious group support; (2) the cor- Publishing Company, 1947, pp. 24, 26-27; Lesder- | 
Rs research method to determine leadership e ship and Isolation, New York: Longmans, Green 


| by of “respondent and Co., 1943, P. 230; and J. L. Who Shall 
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RESEARCH IN COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


To an alternative research (5) to develop generalizations 
ment which would eliminate the limitations findings = = = = = 
_of the sociometric approach and provide a STATEMENT ‘OF THE | RESE:‘ ARCH 

- possible t basis for a more generalized theory _ PROBLEM. The fi 


of leadership relations, a New York rural posing the hypothesis that the lll 


community, comprising about 4,000 resi- between informal and formal leadership is 
den ts, was studied in 1946-1947. The general sufficiently close to permit the community — 
ey of the study was to investigate the specialist to predict, with a practicable de- 
association between | informal and formal — wee of precision, that he has a high ranking 
leadership.? The of a uni- formal leader when he selects a high ranking 
verse of 105 Heads of Organizations (adult) : informal leader and vice versa. For efficient 
a a Comparison Sample of 176 persons, and correct utilization of leadership struc- _ 
the latter obtained by interviewing an adult, it is not enough to know that the two 
_ preferably the husband or wife, residing in ‘classes of leadership are related— but rather 
every fifth house in the community, exclud- it is important to know how closely they are 
those of related and in what ‘social areas they di- 
verge. Too many authorities embark 
haste upon promotional programs without 
) to state a research hypothesis — which _ systematic knowledge of the complexities of 
would yield useful infornftion for authorities community leadership structures. 
‘engaged in utilizing leadership structures; _ ANALYTICAL TYPES OF INFORMAL 
(2) to develop, within the methodological _ LEADERSHIP. _The method of hm al 
framework of “analytic induction,”* a sys- induction” requires a‘ ‘closed system” 
tematic battery of interview statements of leadership roles and a 
which, in the “choice process,” refer to ana- _ series of interview statements defined in 
lytical types of informal leadership; (3) to — terms of the “deal types” ‘such that the | 
organize a method for constructing an infor- respondent, according to his perspective of : 
mal leadership hierarchy; (4) to provide a the community leadership structure, can in 
method for _ measuring formal leadership; dicate a and classify significant personalities 
ene — in the roles they most prominently assume. 
‘Survive?, Was fashinghes n, D.C.: C.: and Mental The definitions of leadership by major t theo- 
Disease Publishing Company, 1034, pp. 7, 13. For _ Tetical class of influence and the correspond- | E. 


two studies deviating somewhat from the Jennings- ing technical statements as — 7 to re-- 
Moreno interpretation, see Frank A. Stewart, “A ae 


Sociometry, February, 1947, 10:11-31; and Bryce For significant analyses of “ideal type” cate- 
Ryan, “Social and Ecological Patterns of the Farm -gories for use in methods of research and analysis — 
Leadership of Four Iowa Townships,” Agricultural see Howard Becker, “Constructive Typology in the 
Experiment Station Research Bulletin 306, yg ee ” American Sociological — Review, 
State College, September, 1942, pp. 148-140, 166-180. February, 1940, 5:40-46; Robert F. Winch, “Heu- 
ul  *James E. White, Leadership and Social Struc-  ristic and Empirical Typologies: A Job for Factor 7 
ture in a New York Rural Community, a Thesis - _ Analysis,” American Sociological Review, February, 
presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of 1047, 12: 68-74; Florian Znaniecki, loc. cit.; Max — 


| Philosophy, Ithaca, New York, September, 1048. _ ization, being Part I of Wirtschaft and Gesellschaft, 
The write: wishes to acknowledge both the support © __ translated by A. R. Henderson and Talcott Parsons, 


= Cornell University for the degree of Doctor of Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organ-— . 


given to ihis study by the Cornell Agricultural revised and edited by Talcott London: 
j periment Station and the guidance of ig gy and Co., Ltd., 1047, p. 24; and 


Robin M. Williams, jr. in the preparation of the Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 


__ "Florian Tetstechi, The | Method of Sociology, 6109. For a strong objection to the “ideal type’ 


New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934, pp. 261-322. _ method of analysis and the substitution of the © 


= ‘LeRoy E. Bowman, “An Approach to the Study “social type” method see Samuel M. Strong, “Social 


of Leadership,” Journal of Applied Sociology, March, iq - Types in a Minority Group,” American Journal ae 


Sociology, March, 1943, 48 :563-573. a 
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often involved in chal- new ventures in 
role were as follows: the vested con- farming, business, pub- 
trols of the established lic works, civic affairs, 
Definition of Leader- Technical authority- “power bear- or community Projects? 
by Major Theoret- Posed to Respondent and is based on What persons usually 
ical of Influence by Empirical Class sensitivity to "unmet do a lot of the boosting 

of Leadership needs or dissatisfac- to get new things roll- 
AUTHORITY 8 L INFLUENTIAL _ tions in certain sectors ing? Who would you | 
POWER: The exercise PERSONS: the population sub- say are in this 
of coercive power over “question has do ject to the discipline community 
others which stems with influential persons. by 
= from the pyramiding in- That is, it often ae OO bearers. 


toa person’s control of pens that certain ENT 


= have a way of in- 
numerous office posi- sons The exercise e of achi eve- 1 PE! RSONS: “What er 
tions—an integral force. fluencing people who ‘ 


ff or- 
involving the exercise may head different have made a name for 


of efficiency and organ- themselves in this com- 
"straint on the part ig ability, in stimu-— munity, that is, are 
4 others to obey mor Ps ~ lating emulative compe- prominent for their out-— 
q ai ressures and -‘Timita- have quite a bit to say 
p how things tition in the area of standing work or suc 
An example of the in- of this district? _ Who 
- formal exercise of this sition to carry quite a_— which ia producing would you say are fairly 
class of influence would bit of weight in deter- feelings ef unwesthi- prominent i ai 
be the case of the city mining the direction ness on the part of they’ve done in this res- 
councilor (also a hard- programs, projects, de- those who exhibit lack pect? Who would you 
_ ware dealer) who con- velopments in the com- ‘of achievement, set up say mm prominent _ 
granting of munity take, Who pattern of achieve- sons here in this com- 
a school construction would you are -goals which never munity?” 


5 

contract with the expec- fairly influential per di rh 
 disa pear as lon as 
tation that the contrac- sons in this respect in i P _long cit ; — 


tor will buy his hard- this District? Who are tled 


of self-imposed ‘“con- ganizations, or they 


“WELL -LIKED 
ING: The exercise ofa SONS: “Who would 


The exercise of “The ‘here has sympathetic “feeling you say are fairly wide- 


‘initiative to change the to do with what I call 
status quo with innova- Boosters. That is, what oe Cf. Robert Michels, ‘Political Parties, ~s 
programs or pro- persons living in the York: Hearst’s International Co., 1915, Part 
jects or _ usages. An district here, would Chapter VI, “The Struggle Among the Leaders 
claim to “char- you say, usually Themselves”; Dwight Sanderson, “Disadvantaged J 


ismatic authority ” is the initiative to start o Classes in Rural Life,” Reve Rural Americo, | 


oe *Cf. Robert M. Maclver, The Web of Govern- Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Boston: : 
ie] ment, New York: Macmillan Company, 1947, pp. Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1930, Vol. | 
— 87-07; Talcott Parsons, “Propaganda and Social IV, Chapter IV; William E. Blatz, “The Individual 
A and the Group,” American Journal of Sociology, I 
frey and Monica Wilson, The of Social May, 1039, 44:829-838; R. M. Maclver, op. cit., 
st New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945, pp PP. Pp. 114-115; Abram Kardiner, The Individual and 
49-50; Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Sociai His Society, New York: Columbia University Fam, 
Action, pp. 383-403; Emile Durkheim, The Division 1030) PP. 9-10, 52, 338-340, 447; and Lewis Leo- 
of Labor in Society, translated by George Simpson, -pold, Prestige: A Psychological Study of Social 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1947, PP. 396-435; Estimates, London: T. Unwin, 1913, pp. > 


ont Florian Znaniecki, op. cit., pp. 281- ~283. 47- 149-150, 221- 
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RES RESEARCH IN ‘COMMUNITY ‘LEADERSHIP 


to “take the role this “community? Of “assent to or Whom you 

of the other,” to pro- course no one knows “consent — of the gov- inate as Representa- 

mote the mutual partic- everyone in the area_ erned.’”10 

_jpation of groups and and most everyone has i 

persons in each others’ a critic or two. That’s Pin: be valid a battery of technical ques- s 

attitudes and experi- human nature. But all tions like that above should delineate leaders 
‘ences as well as in solu- the same some people i who specialize in different roles. The study a 
tions of inter-group are fairly widely well- therefore posted a | corollary major 

conflicts, differences liked over the area. hypothesis to the effect that respondent . 

and antipathies. This And that’strueinevery choices will differentiate significant person- 

type of influence ntial community. bere _ dlities by type of influence exerted. This — 7 
titutes an _ essential you say are fairly wide- a 
binding cord in situa- well-liked in corollary was affirmed by the Sindings of the 
tions where latent tend- this area? Who would Study to the following degree: respondent 

encies to conflict inher- you say are well-liked — choices differentiate leaders into three “role- 

ent in the exercise of persons in this “com- combination _ choice” groups—“mono- role 


authority-power, inno- munity?” Specialists,” “dual-role specialists,” and role 
vative zeal and prestige 
may promote dissocia- 


tive processes. A basic © 
result of the exercise of 


this inter-communica- 


tive function is the pro- 
jection on personalities 
exerting it of a common | 
value of affection, of 


nition.* 


_ generalists.” Among the latter, which may 


the “halo effect”"* may have operated 
but regardless of the possible blurring these 
were highly “over-chosen” personalities."2 
METHOD FOR CONSTRUCTING 
THE INFORMAL LEADERSHIP HIER- 
ARCHY. Two different kinds of 


tions were available for constructing the in- 


alternatively be termed “community lead- 


» cise of justice in nrender- 
§ ing decisions to produce 
© equitable treatment of 
i groups which are ac- 


AL J us. _REPR RESENTA-— were, “for each group of respondents, five 
TICE IN DECISION- ‘TH E PERSONS: a different leadership distributions—any one = 


MAKING: The exer- “You are asked of which was inadequate as a general me meas- 


inate persons who could ure c of influence. Second were two summariz- 
get people to cooperate 


in common projects 


_ ing distributions—Total Leadership Men- 
such as Community ' tions and Total Influence. The first of these a 


tually or potentially in Fairs, Park Associa- “measures rises the total — 
opposition to each other tions, 


situations. This is a sec- School Districts and the Charles Merriam, 


ond type of integrative like. Who could make pee 
influence which leaders fair and just decisions — and Social Change, New York: Dryden Press, 1043) 
may exert to attain, in for the benefit of every- 4 re ee 
as Gordon Allport, Personality: A Psycho- 
-. Cf. Comme H Mead, Mind, Self, ~" Society, logical Interpretation, New York: Henry Holt and 
edited by Charles W. Morris, Chicago: The Uni- Co., 1937, pp. 446-447; E. L. Thorndyke, “A Con- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 194-196, 256- 257, stant Error in Psychological Ratings,” Journal of ; 


200; Chester Alexander, “Antipathies and Social r Applied Psychology, 1930, 4: 25-29; W. V. Bing- 
“Halo, Invalid and Valid,” Journal of Applied — 


Psychology, 1039, 23: 221-228; and J. P. Guil- ot 


1046, 51 :288- 292; Karen Horney, The Neurotic Per- 
and A. P. “Some Constant Errors 


sonality of Our Time, New York: W. W. Noon 


New York: Harper and Brothers, Rev. ee en Cf. James E. White, op. “cit. pp pp. 666- - 
528-542, more complete analysis of these findings 
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ranking of significant personalities by Total 
q Influence as measured by the choices of the 
to the number of respondents Comparison Sample. The hierarchy of the 


4 a and is as the “top forty informal | leaders i is shown in Table 
received per group. Since a combination METHOD > FOR MEASURING FOR. 
_ counts as one regardless of multiple choices MAL LEADERSHIP. As a final step an sj 
_ per respondent, Total Influence could — So of formal leadership, termed Total — 
exceed, for a given person, 176 for the Office Score, was devised using the follow- 
_ a ‘Comparison Sample group and 105 for the ing arbitrarily weighted scoring system: G) 


‘Heads of Organizations. Total al Leadership Chair offices, § points; (2) Board offices, 4 


Tate I. OF DIFFERENCES IN ASSOCIATION BETWEEN INFORMAL 
= 


Format LEADERSHIP For THE Top Forty INFoRMAL LEADERS 


q 


Critical that r 


Organizations: 


Prominent 


Mentions was discarded as a summarizing points; (3) Major Committee Chairman- 
ships, 3 points; and (4) Minor Committee 
2 points. Total Office Score 
weighted by mittele Saban for given per- consists, for a given leader, of the sum of 
sons by some respondents not inclined to be scores for all of the offices he held. Table 
as discriminative as others. includes the Total Office Scores for each 
Another choice had to be made. Since the the top forty informal leaders. 
rank correlation: of .763 between the two _—‘ Three difficulties were encountered in the 
Total Influence distributions made either — use of this mea sure, ‘The first is related to 


- parison Sample choices, as the criterion for different associations in designating similar 
ranking leaders the hunch “that: they offices. This trait devolves upon the investi- | 

_ would be less influenced by clique prefer- gator the necessity for having — 
ences for officers than would choices of the knowledge of the specific functions of par- § 
Heads of Organizations. (See Table can Guan offices in the groups involved. Second, 
confirmation of this hunch.) The informal a fifth type of office, termed Individual 

leadership hierarchy was defined as the Office F Function—popularly designated some- 
4 times as “committee-of- -one”—is ‘difficult to 
_-- ™ The correlations between these two measures place in the above system; it may actually 
_ per respondent group were .708 for the Comparison _ fall in any of the above four classes except 
Sample and .946 for the Heads of Organizations. that of the Board office. ‘Finally, the system 


Apparently the “halo effect” produced more dis- 
parity Compari- does not account for extra-organization or 


son Sample than for of Organizations. of the offices 
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‘RESEARCH IN COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


ect in ‘itself since there were “son Sample” type of people. The 
1,600 offices in the Specialist would be wrong fewer times in 
covered in the community. electing formal leaders informally 
FINDINGS. (A). The Test of the fluential by basing his selections on the 
Hypothesis. The coefficients of correlation ie preferences of the Heads of Organizations. 
between informal and formal leadership are, The formal leaders are like the Heads of 
from Table 1, page 54, .127 for the Compari- Organiztions | in that | they are more likely 
son Sample and .542 for the Heads of than the ‘Comparison Sample people to 
ganizations. village residents, to have more education, 
_ Two inferences are now possible. First, _ higher family participation scores, higher 
when the Comparison Sample is assumed to social status scores, higher family living ex- 
be one of a universe of samples drawn from _penditures, and higher occupational status. 
the Comparison | Population, there is little The latter, being disadvantaged in these re- 
reason to believe that the Population corre-  spects, tend to place more emphasis upon’ 
lation coefficient between the two measures informal leaders who are not formal leaders — 
is not zero.** Second, when the Comparison and with whom they are better acquainted 
Population correlation coefficient is assumed © . in activities of an informal nature. More > 
to be equivalent to that of the Heads of broadly stated: the Comparison Sample (1) . 
* Organizations, and hence with the Compari- does select among the upper social levels for - 
son Sample regarded as one of a a universe of — significant personalities, but» (2) rules out 
sam ples drawn from the Heads of Organiza- office-holding as a necessary qualification for 
tion Population, the hypothesis that the informal leadership. 
between r and (which we know) A third inference is also derivable. 
is zero must be rejected. The probability Assume, first, that the criterion for satis- 
f that r approximates p is 24 times out of closeness, permitting an authority to 
100,000."* These inferences lend strong sup- “consult only one respondent group and 


airman- | "port to the conclusion that presiding officers thereby to select informal leaders as formal n 

mmittee prefer informal leaders who are officers to leaders (and vice versa), é is a coefficient 

‘sum of A Fisher in his Statistical Methods for Re- d beast t t 

search Workers, London and Edinburgh: Oliver and squared) of at least 50 per cent or greater, 

1. Table -~Boyd 1946, roth Ed. Rev., p. 200, shows that a _ then it follows that the major hypothesis is — 

for each value of a correlation coefficient of a sample with negated, for the percentage of variation in 7 

degrees of freedom (40-2 classes of informal formal leadership, which is _ explained by 

din the [§ leaders of one each) would have to be .3345 or variation in informal leadership is 1.6 per 

lated to & cent: for the Comparison Sample, and 29. 

sristic of a“ *R A. Fisher, op. cit., out per cent for the Heads of Organizations.”® In 

7 similar - that the sampling distribution of r departs from more direct terms, less than one out of 40 

_investi- normality with increase in the value of the Popula- formal leaders may be ranked i 

intimate tion. However, G. Udney Yule and M. S. See. through the variation in ranking of informal ; 
An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, Lon- 

of par- § - don: Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd., 1947, 13th Ed. leaders (and vice versa) for the Comparison ~ : 

Second, Rev., pp. 449-450, illustrate that for samples of size Sample; with than 12 formal leaders 

dividual 50, with moderate such as .60, the sampling dis- ra ranked for the Heads of Organiza-_ 

ed some- J ‘ribution of r is, on a minimum basis, close to nor- _ tions. The use of an informal leader’s Total 

ficult to —_—_ skews badly for samples of size 20 or Influence standing to predict his Total Office — 

smaller. Since the number of informal leaders is size 

actually and since is .542, for the purpose of this study Score (and vice versa) is simply not reliable, 

s except the sampling distribution of r may be treated as for either Informal and 

e system 


ation or 


it is possible to proceed to use the tables on the 


reasonably close to normal. With this aie 


Margaret Hagood, Statistics for Sociol- 


area of the normal curve for — — #, ogists, New ' York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1041, Pp. 


ties, 


y Total 
of the 
step an a 
Total 
follow- 
m: (1) 
ffices, 
ability 
| 
— 


are not pre related e respo idents stress the 


each other; they are simply different. In- Representative role. The conclusion here is 
= occurs in a social of 


community specialist wishes to include authority-power as Presiding “Officers, 
the total informal leadership Peers place more weight upon the Influential role, . 
promoting programs in rural areas he should — while the C omparison Population, being dis Z 
consider two different areas of informal in this respect, value more sig 
leadership. He would be required to obtain nificantly the function of Social Justice in & 
leaders who rank high with both decision-making—the Representative ro role. 
Tespondent groups. Finally, it is important to determine the 
_ It is worthwhile to consider which in - number of persons present in both leader- 
formal leadership ‘roles are most. closely ship hierarchies.** This can be done ‘simply. 
x related to Total Office Scores. Study of by determining percentages as in Table 2— 
Table 1 indicates that Prominent persons below, which includes the number 
Boosters do not , while Influential and and "Percenta ge of the» ‘top forty informal 
formal leaders—with the Well-liked persons” TABLE 2. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
falling in between these two poles. Further- Leavers Are Format LEADERS BY 


more we can conclude that, for the Compari- _Carecory or InvormaL Leavers 


son Sample at least, there is no basis 
Number Percent 

that the Comparison Population Category of I yo > 
4 correlation coefficients for the Prominent, Inform al Informal 
the Booster, and the Well-liked roles are not Leaders” = 
 gero." Since the correlations involving the 


In fluential and Representative roles (.432 orty Informal Lea 


Jers 484 respectively) are significantly dif- Forty Formal Leaders 
ferent from zero, we may also conclude th that 9 -—------——-~ 


they constitute ‘the best role estimates of Leaders 


6 


ou 


_ When the test is the — to which the — RG q 


correlation coefficients for the Comparison Second Forty Informal Leaders 
Top Eighty 1 Formal Leaders 


Sample approximate those ‘for the Heads of 
_ Organizations, under the assumptions st: stated 
earlier, two additional inferences seem im- Top Eighty Informal Leaders 
portant. The first is that the assessments of also 36 
two groups of respondents are in fair Eighty Formal 


agreement with respect to four leadership oN 
roles as predictors of formal leadership, the ‘who are also an the 
- exception being the assessments with respect = formal leaders but also similar relevant data [ 
to the Prominent role. We conclude that the — for the second forty informal and formal 
exercise of Prestige influence is positively . leaders. Two major findings may be derived. 
associated (not greatly to be sure) 7 with The first conclusion (when only top 
‘4 _ formal leadership for the Heads of Organiza- lee informal and formal leaders are con- 
an tions, » but not for the Comparison Popula- sidered) is that the community worker § 
tion. The second is that the Heads of of Organ- ‘would ould by | chance be right 50 per cent of the 
significant formal leadership while the formal leadership hierarchy, measured by 
Office Scores, may be found in James E 
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RESEARCH IN C COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 
the time, if he knew the leaders present in one 
as hierarchy, in selecting among them for per-— 


because who would be present in the other — 


lelter” hierarchy (although, of course, he could not Total Influence 
predict the rank of such persons). Thus only Leader- reads ¢ a. "Comparison 2 Office 4 


t of the top forty in- Ship Rank t Samp! 
Officers, twenty or 50 per cen Organiza ions ample core 
formal leaders are also listed among the top (N=105) 
formal leaders. The second conclusion 
(when eighty leaders are included in both nc 


ial role, 
ing dis. 
ore Sig- 
stice in § 


does not improve ve but lessens s slightly. Thus 

36 or 45 per cent of the top eighty informal _ 

- leaders are included among the top e eighty 

THE FINDINGS. (B). Divergence of 
Formal from Informal Leadership. is ap- 
propriate here to inquire into the question 

of why certain informal leaders are not Bo 

formal leaders, A cursory inspection of the 

ay ip Total Office Score column of Table 3 pre- 

ie sented below reveals not only the random- 

———— [f ness of office holding among the informal — 

Percent- ff) leaders, but also the fact that ten informal — 


age of — leaders among the top forty have office 
Informal 


Leaders 


scores of less than 10. (An office score of 28 ~ 

is required to place an informal leader — 

“among the top forty formal leaders. 

There appear to be four principal reasons 

in the community studied for the divergence 

of formal from informal leadership. It is 

likely that in other communities other 

reasons may also be operative. The first 

these is economic. Certain informal leaders 6 

are so busy, so involved in business enter- 

prise that they have little opportunity or = 4 

inclination to participate in the formal in ~ 

ganizational life of the community. Such 
participation is unimportant for their roles 


—_—— § in local affairs. _A second factor seems to be 
the obligations of some leaders to participate 
top forty in the informal social life of closely-knit 
vant data ethnic groups. These informal obligations 
; may be so numerous and absorbing that <a 
: derived. these leaders are not inclined to take igh in ¥ 2 _A third basis, in the community studied, : 
the top organized association. stems from affiliation with the Catholic 
These percentages are higher than those estab- this area are Protestants who in general 
lished in the study by Frank Stewart, op. i, apes higher social strata and occupa-— 


| which showed that 38 per cent of the top in- a 
fluentials held no offices at all, while practically tional levels do the Catholics. 
} in the community studied here hetd offices; a = is to be expected that they would prefer 


similarly positioned P 
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would not be recognized, or if recognized supported by the “Comparison Sample” 
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yk THE Forty LEADING INFORMALLY INFLUENTIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE COMMUNITY ace 


Average Total Influence Average Total 


Total 
Officer per Organ’: tion Average 
"Title Organization — Score per 


Organization 


Cemetery Association 
Financial Corporation 
Boy Scouts Committee 
Special District Government | 
Men’s Church Auxiliary © 

Financial Corporation 
Church Corporation 

Fraternal Association 
Cemetery Association 

CivicClub 


Adult Education Association 
armer’s Business Ass’n. 
Cemetery Association 
Church Religious Society 
Church Corporation _ 
Welfare Association 
Scouts Committee 
Civie 
Local Government 
Republican Party | 
Democratic Party 
Church Corporation 
Special District Government _ 
Youth Committee 
Park Association 
Civic Club 
Republican Party 
-Farmer’s Business Assoc tion 
29 Church Corporation 


Farmer’s Association 


er Under these conditions There occasionally appear informal leaders 
_ there are opportunities for certain Catholics who are newcomers, inspired with promo- | 
to exert an informal personal influence which : tional programs, often recognized — 


—_ 


w 


_ then invidiously minimized, by the formal type of people but regarded as “flashes-i -in- 
= when the Catholic informal leaders the-pan” by the formal leaders. The latter 
considered for formal positions. through experience in responsible authorita-_ 

Finally, the “Booster” type of leader may tive positions have learned to reserve judg- 
: be associated with lack of formal leadership . 2 ment o on ee ; they a are not 
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RES SEARCH IN ‘coMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


quick to them for important or The general utility of this table is on 
E many functions immediately—hence, , such the practice - of correcting for size of office 
- informal leaders have not acquired many _ Structure. It is possible, for example, ai 
offices. some organizations to have but a few officers 
THE FIN DINGS. (C) The Test for Or- are each highly influential for 
ganization — Leadership: U nexpected “others to have great numbers, none of wom 
Hypothesis. During the course of analysis it are individually high ranking ‘infor- 
became possible to test the relationship be- “mally. _ Table 4 differs, incidentally, from 
tween formal and informal leadership on the - "Table 3 in that Total Influence as assessed 
plane of organization officer-staffs. This test by the Heads of Organizations is proportion- 
is important in three ways. First, it should ately expanded such that this population is 
delineate organizations: whose officer- statis assumed to equate in size the Comparison 
are informally influential, and motivate in- z Sample. This practice is intended to facilitate — 
= into the character of their structures. comparison, by inspection, of f the estimates of ; 
Second, raises the hypothesis that (in- two groups. 
J TABLE ra SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN INFORMAL AND ForMAL LEADERSHIP Fi FOR 


ss THE OFFICER STAFFS OF THE Top Forty INFLUENTIAL ORGANIZATIONS _ ae 


Informal | Formal Comparison Heads The Number of ability that r 


Tal Influence for Of- Total Office Score for i q 
ficer-Staff per Organ- Officer-StaffperOrgan- _ ta 


Average Total Influ- Average Total Office 
per Officer per Score per Officer per 


Iti is that the distribution of is likely to from increase in the size of 
formally ) influential formal leaders may 
=a to exercise their formal leadership in cations between (1) Total Influence per 
organizations staffed 3 similar leaders. officer-staff (uncorrected) and Total Office 
Third, if the foregoing are true, the com- | Score (uncorrected) and (2) between Aver- — 
organizing should Total Influence and Average Total Office 
greatly aided i in “utilizing the ‘leadership Score per officer per organization 
a of a given community. Knowing Three major inferences may be derived — 
_the major areas of divergence of informal — from analysis of these data. First, both — 
from formal leadership and this additional groups of respondents see a fairly close cor- 
knowledge, the problem of leader selection = _ relation between formal and informal leader- 
should be greatly reduced. = flv - ship for the officer staffs of the forty leading 
The 1 relevant data for testing the hy % organizations, both when uncorrected and 
pothesis on this level are presented i in Tables 2 corrected measures are used.*° Thus, when 
4nd 5. The first table, Table 4, page 58, x the uncorrected 1 measure is used, the correla 7 
ashes-in- includes the hierarchy of forty leading or- 
the Comparison Sample ai and also includes — 


again at least 50 per cent or greater of the variation 
the Total Office Score per tion in the other. 


in one leadership variable which is due to the varia- 
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"AMERICAN: ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
ership among officer- staffs in the com- 
_is .725; and when the corrected measure is ‘munity. From data not presented here, it 
- used the coefficient for the former group is _ was found that 50 per cent or more of the 
87 5 and for the latter group it is 775. officer- staffs of Traditional- -Religious | organi- 
Second, both groups of respondents are > (cemeteries and parks), of Church 
substantial agreement with respect to the Corporations, of local Political Parties, and 
oft the correlation, but there is more dis- of Governmental and Quasi- -Governmental 


agreement when the corrected measure is units rank among the forty influential or- 
used.** It cannot be said, finally, that the — ganizations. It" was also found ond 
3 critical ratios, indicating ‘the: ‘difference in — pendent organizations rank among the in- 
correlations between measures for the two - fluential organizations—thus eighteen or 
- groups of respondents, approach statistical | 41.9 per cent of the Independent organiza- 
‘ Significance. The first conclusion, therefore, tions rank among the top forty organizations 
4 is that the community worker can predict, Ew as compared to twenty-one or 29 per cent of 
Fee with considerable accuracy, that both groups - the Federated or Subsidiary and to one or 
" a, of respondents measure the relation between 7-1 per cent of the Auxiliary organizations.” 


: informal and formal leadership for officer- Furthermore the types of organizations re- 


staffs in the same way. A second is that — B ferred to were structured with a high per- 
there would be a minimum of need for the * centage of Principal c offices (Chair and Board 
Specialist to contact both respondent groups bw offices). There was, that is, a minimum of 
in order to be sure to predict with success Committee offices (Major and Minor). _ 
that he could obtain high ranking formally — These findings then would suggest two 
in fuential staffs by selecting high ranking — _ additional hypotheses: (1) that modern rural 
informally influential staffs (and vice versa). . communities are not much different from 
4 _ These inferences suggest a further possible _ isolated “primitive communities” in their 

_ conclusion that perhaps it is the type of * emphasis and valuation of the ritwalistic and 
a organization or the type of office which is ceremonial types of organizational activities, 

important to consider in predicting the re- and (2) that the more independent from 

lead- control by higher authorities these organiza- 


tions are the more likely they are ‘to 


ity between the two groups in their differential 
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CRISES AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
A 
goes on ‘incessantly perspective. Not only are there fluctuations 
in complex ‘society is a truism with about the trend line, but there are patterns 
_ which every student of society is fa- in these fluctuations which take on the 
_ miliar, But change never follows an even character of cycles and are related to the 
course except as it is viewed in long-time 
Chicago,” from which the present findings have 
~ ain The writer is indebted to the Social Science — been abstracted from the larger body of data, The 
Research Council and the Graduate Committee on present paper has also been radically reduced from 
Research of _ Northwestern University for grants- its original form by the elimination of charts pre- 
in-aid in support of a research project, “The Ef-— = the original data and of many interpretive 
fects of the War upon Social Disorganization in sections in the commving space. 
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SOCIAL C CRISES AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


~ movements are the ct consequences of crises— 
critical sequences of events which threaten 
Church In the process of social change the st It has often been assumed 
ties, and a of any social system is a matter of crises: lead invariably to marked» increases _ 


charges; and (5) suicides. 


mnmental equilibrium» between the processes _of or- in the prevalence of all major forms of social 


ntial or- ganization disorganization. So long as disorganization. This was the basic assump- 
at Inde- 4 the process of organization results in a re- tion back of the studies promoted by the 
the in- alignment of the patterns of co- “operative ¢ col- Social Science Research Council both for the 
Dwr or lective behavior—made possible by ‘the depression and World War II. Nevertheless oe 
organiza- breakdown in the functioning of the variety of patterns are hypothetically pos- 
nizations prescriptions— ——in such a way as to facilitate sible, particularly when “period under 
r cent of the more “efficient realization of human as- 
pirations and desires than was possible *More precisely the data are for either the city 
under the old system, social disorganization of Chicago, or Cook County, or a combination of 
rations. ‘ the two political areas. The city of Chicago lies” 
tions re- is ‘but the reciprocal condition | of social wholly within Cook County, but does not con- 
per- organization. In ‘social crises, however, the stitute the whole of the County. All of the data 
1d Board — process of disorganization is not immediately for the years 1929-35 are in terms of the city _ ee 
imum of _ balanced by the process of organization and Chicago; for the years 1936-46 they are for Chi- 

um cago or Cook County as determined by whether a 
or), tends to become cumulative in character. i particular agency functions only for the City or 
gest two This cumulative process of disorganization, | fe the County. Rates of adult delinquency are _ 
lern rural however, eventually i is is checked and the pat- _ based upon arrests within the city of Chicago; pre- 
mt from tern of cumulation reversed in the direction adult delinquency the Boys’ Court, 
in their Of social organization and the re-establish- of the Municipal Court; juvenile 

quency upon cases in the Juvenile Court of Cook —T 

listic and © | ment of an equilibrium between the processes a Divorce rates are based upon the number 
wctivities, of organization and disorganization at the of decrees issued by both the Superior and Circuit A 


ont from 7 ‘trend line from which it — at the Courts of Cook County. The rates of mental diss 
on outset of the cye cle. order, either in general or for the diagnostic cate- = 
ret The hypothesis | of this study i is that social 


pathic Hospital of Cook County—a _ diagnostic 
_ crises will result in changes in the magni- 3 agury. The rates of illegitimate births are for Cook 


7 tudes of those forms of social disorganiza- a County; bastardy rates are for complaints in the 


tion 1 peculiarly related to the changed con- ‘Court of Domestic Relations, a division of the _ 
"Municipal Court. Rates of suicide are based upon 
ditions involved in the critical ‘Situation, thn. of Cock. AD 


= 
leaving untouched all other forms of social rates for the years 1929-35 were available for the 
disorganization. _ Since the changed condi- city of Chicago regardless of whether the agency 
tions of social life constituting the crisis are i was municipal or county as a consequence of the 
cyclical in form, the related changes in social Present writer's previous research in which ad- 

‘dresses of persons involved in the various forms of _ 
disorganization will likewise be cyclical in 


‘disorganization were obtained and sorts were made 
to separate out all non-Chicago addresses. This 


2 The two major crises te contemporary life, not possible within the more limited scope of the 


q 


ctuations war and depression, have been selected for : later study and consequently, in order to compare — 
- patterns , rs the two crises, data of some series represent a com- 

| of testing this hypothesis. The bination of rates for Chicago for 1929-35 with rates 

7 at ata are of the ‘Chicago area for the years - for Cook County for 1036-46. It is also true, of 
d to the 1929 to 1946. The forms of social -disorgani- : course, that the cyclical patterns of series would 
zation taken into account are: (1) de- be more reliably delineated if the period under con- 
nquency, juvenile and adult; (2) family coud be bth ro 10:0 and 
duced from disintegration, as indicated by divorce; ( 3) 


charts pre- 


1 mental disorders in their more common period with a full realization of the tentativeness of — 
interpretive 


available necessitating analysis within the 
‘manifestations; (4) sexual as mani- - whi 


| may be forthcoming. 
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consideration contains within hin it both crises Federal Bureau of Investigation. Merrill 


does the period, 1929-46. “failed to establish a trend line and therefore 


_ The hypothetically possible patterns, are interprets the decrease as due to the war.‘ 
7 “nine in number, assuming that the two crises - Merrill finds an increase in arrests for pros- | 
- follow in sequence and are separated by a - titution and commercialized vice which is 
period of normalcy. These patterns for the essentially comparable present sex 
_ ‘period under consideration are as follows: a _ offense series. In this instance Merrill is 
(a) the trend pattern in which while there = cautious, suggesting that the increase 
are upward and downward movements from _ may be but a reflection of change in police 
“5 to time these are of sufficient irregu- administration. 5 About all that can be con- ia 
larity as to do nothing more than define a cluded about the relationship of social crises 
ea 
trend, whether ‘upward or downward or or upon to crime so far as the general crime rate 
; s plateau; _(b) a depression-crest pattern in is concerned and the crime rates of robbery, 
_ which there is an upward swing followed a larceny, | and sex offenses is that if there are 
the re-establishment of the trend line which elements in the social crises of depression 
7 _ Continues throughout the war period; (c) a and war wach affect the crime rate these are 
A depression- trough pattern, essentially like 


the depression-crest pattern. except that the “factors which determine the trend lines. 
7 cyclical movement is in the opposite direc- ___ The trend pattern is also represented in &§ 
tion, i.e., downward and _back to the trend the rates of illegitimacy. These findings are 
a line; @ the war-crest pattern in which the essentially i in accord with those of Merrill 
cycle above the trend line occurs in the > e the war period and at variance with J 
is ; ges rather than in the depression; (e) general expectations in view of the assumed. 
the war- trough pattern in which the cycle is Nidespread sexual license of soldier. 
below the trend line; (f) the dual-crest pat- ‘Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that 
tern in which there are > upward cycles” for in war time sexual license tends to become 
both the ¢ depression and war periods; (g) the ‘more concentrated in some communities as 
corresponding dual-trough pattern; and (h) the consequence of the location of army ; , 
the trough-c -crest pattern in which the cycles camps and thus become more apparent | to : 
are on opposite sides of the trend line. (See the observation. 
Insanity likewise is of the trend pattern 


The trend pattern is represented by the far as the general rate is concerned. The 
general index of crime (male and female same pattern characterizes of 
arrests) as well as the more specific types of 7 diagnostic rates: (a) epilepsy with psy: 
crime of sex offenses (not including rape), chosis, (b) mental deficiency, (c) organic 
larceny a and robbery. In the case of robbery : brain disease, (d) no psychosis, (e) un- 
there is some suggestion of conformance to d diagnosed psychosis, (f) psychopathic per- 


dual-crest pattern but the resemblance ‘sonality, (g) dementia praecox, para- 


is ‘doubtful. These findings are in harmony noia, | (i) paresis, and (j) lues of the central 
= the present writer’s analysis of the nervous system. These findings are in general 9 
depression period,® and at variance “with in harmony with those of Merrill who is 
ae - Merrill’ s findings for the war period. ® Mer- very reluctant to find in any y changes in the 

. : Till found that the war produced a decline b diagnostic rates of insanity evidence of the 
a in larceny and robbery as indicated by effects of the war.’ On the whole, t these re- 
crimes ge to the police as reported to the sults harmonize with | the present writer’s 
Ernest Mowrer, Disorganization, Personal exception of was s interpreted 


"Francis E. Merrill, Social Problems on Ibid., 186, 188. 
Home Front, pp. 169-199. (This is one of the series see Ibid., pp. 198-199. ™ 
sponsored by the Committee on War Studies of the ie pp. 111-116. 
Science Research Council.) Pp. 200- -226. 
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as presenting a crest pattern.® This interpre- 


| THE PATTERNS OF DISORGANIZATION 
_ tation is substantiated by the fact that the = series are of the depression- -pattern 
- rates of paranoia dropped for the years 1936 _ type: one a crest and the other a trough | 


and 1937 after having gone consistently 
upward beginning with 1931. Consequently 
further consideration of this psychosis at a 


linquency, 1 respectively. Both may be 


, viz., boys’ court and juvenile | de- 
garded as forms of adolescent delinquency 


The Depression- Th 
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‘The War-Crest Pattern 


37 40 
a Cuart I. ‘Hy 
may necessitate some revision 


F of its conformance to the trend line for both 


such inadequately defined categories as 


psychosis,” “undiagnosed psychosis,” ” an 
chopathic personality, these 


: all tend to have a rather long drawn out 


"developmental history and would hardly be | 


‘ | to be affected by social crises of as 


short duration as the depression and the war. 

"Since the less adequately defined categories 
are subject to wide fluctuations in adminis- 
trative “practice these fluctuations would 
tend to obscure any relationship t to social 
crises if it existed. 
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2] 
boys’ court group are above 


“the juvenile court age which terminates with 
z the ‘depression and the war. Except for 17 years and under the minimum criminal 


court age of 21. Merrill found some evidence 
dof an increase in juvenile delinquency 
the war period but he was reluctant to in- 
_ terpret this as anything other than a re- By 
flection of the tendency to redefine social 
dye problems during a crisis situation. = 
While hypothetically the war pattern 
- could be either of the crest or trough type 
a of the latter was found. The series of | 
the crest type are: auto thefts, cerebral 
arteriosclerosis, and involutional mel 


cholia is in agreement regarding the 
"Francis E. Merrill, cit., pp. 
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increase in — thefts interprets this “follows ¢ crest. The series of the crest- trough 
type are: suicides and 


explanation has some plausibility except that The trough- crest pattern is represented 
goods were also scarce without the by four seemingly unrelated series: gam-— 
accompanying increase in crime with refer- bling, divorce, epilepsy without "psychosis, 
ence to these articles. The increased mobility ‘ and somatic disease with psychosis. And yet — 
of the population, however, would tend to 5 all may be more ceamty selated than is > 
the theft of automobiles in making on the surface. 
_ the tracing of the stolen auto more difficult. | The trough cycles of gambling ani and divorce 
pattern of two crests is to be found much in common. Gambling declines: 
in but one series, viz. , drug ¢ addiction. | In ‘during | a depression for the obvious reason 
ti contrast to the two-crest pattern, the dual — that this practice for the great majority re- _ 
: _ trough pattern is represented by four series: quires a constant outlay of money which is _ 
(a) alcoholism, (b) embezzlement, c) not readily available during a depression. a 
“ental deficiency with psychosis, an and (d)_ Divorces likewise decrease because of the | 
senile dementia. The present writer inter- expense of obtaining them, both | directly i in 
preted the trough of the depression as due to the cost of litigation and indirectly in ihe 
the decline in the economic ability “to potential increased cost of living involved i in 
_ purchase alcoholic liquor.* In view of the maintaining two households in the place of 4 
repeated trough of the war period when _ one.” *8 Both gambling and divorce may also 
4 purchasing power was high, this explanation "show some upward swing during war as a 
“ loses some of its plausibility. Merrill like- consequence of increased prosperity. But it 
__ wise observes the upward swing in the early also seems plausible to interpret the crest 
years of the war but is mystified by the cycle of both divorce and gambling as a _— 
downward movement toward the end of the reflection of the disorganization | of indi- 
_ war and offers no significant explanation.** vidual conduct induced by the war “—— 


_ Since the general tone of a war period isin which adventure and excitement over- 


_ exhilarating in contrast to the debilitation shadow the ‘satisfactions of security and §& 
of the depression the same explanation need social conformance. Since neither act tends 
— not hold for both periods and perhaps the “to be regarded as a threat to the morale and 
economic _ explanation of the depression esprit de corps of the society the war “gl 
trough is as plausible as any to be found. is not thereby threatened. 
seem to be a reflection of the wider oppor- SOCIAL CRISES AND DISORGANIZA TION 
- tunities for recognition provided by | the war A As has been shown, some forms of ocial 
economy which diminish the need for the disorganization are unaffected by the social 
excessive use of alcohol as an -attention- - crises of depression and war. These forms — 
"ge tting device. In 5 spite of the increased L follow the trend line with no response to = 
regimentation during a war the individual conditions which characterize the crises. 
_is made to feel his importance in his contri- Other forms of social disorganization go ; 
bution to the war effort. Furthermore, there " through a process of cyclical change, either — 
be greater tolerance of alcoholism above or below the trend line in terms of { &§ 
_ wartime with the rationalization that the ‘ their relationship to the basic pattern of 
stresses of war excuse such behavior. crisis situation. 
ea has already” been pointed a Some of the characteristic features of a 


p. 448. See | the writer's Disorganization, Personal ond 
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SOCIAL CRISES AND SOCIAL ‘DISORGANIZAT ION 


trough tures, the or to the security and industrial enterprises thus seducing the 

y; and of the individual, the increase in leisure number of persons in positions of trust and a 
Ye time with the decrease in productive labor, thereby the opportunities of embezzlement. - 
sed the contraction of opportunity with its at- The increased leisure time permits ou 

gam-— tendant disappointments frustrations , supervision of the juvenile and therefore 

chosis, + the loss of self-esteem in the acceptance of may explain the decrease in juvenile delin- ~—_ 

nd yet @& a lowered standard of living, and the de- quency and also the greater tolerance in the 

is is ap- i velopment of a pessimistic and defeatist at- home of individuals handicapped by senile v 

titude toward life, dementia, epilepsy without. psychosis, so- 
divorce In to these features of depres- Matic disease with and 
jeclines sion, n, crest cycles are found in suicide, bur- also ‘mental deficiency with psychosis. _ 
reason — _giary, bastardy, manic depressive psychosis, _ for the latter, on the other hand, the lessened ~ 

rity re- aa drug addiction, and pre-adult delinquency competitive strain upon the mentally de- 

hich is a _ (boys’ court cases). The increases in suicide ficient is individual may have less often caused 

ression. | ee drug addiction are reactions to the = the development of psychotic manifestations. 

of the frustrations of depression conditions in ‘The war as a crisis period is characterized 

ctly in | the individual sometimes gives up and in part by: enhanced social consciousness 

in the at other times escapes the depressing | circum- — and identification with the goal of the group on 
lived in "stances through euphoria. The increase in (the nation), instability and mobility of a 


lace of burglary is probably to be interpreted as a_ both soldiers and civilians, economic well- 


ay also “response to the loss of income through _ being particularly of those engaged in war Py. sy 7 
ar aS a _ legitimate channels and the substitution of 2 production, high tempo of life, and grief — q 
But it appropriation of other persons’ property and depression for those involved ‘directly 
crest _ under conditions where the hazards of detec- and indirectly in the casualties of war. 
g asa “tion are not so apparent as in robbery, for he he crest cycle during the war period i is — 
f indi- example. Likewise bastardy suits are related to be found in auto thefts, cerebral arterio- 
tuation to the economic stringency of the period sclerosis, drug addiction, gambling, divorce, : 
t over- _which acts as a pressure upon the unmarried *" epilepsy without psychosis, and somatic dis. , 7 
ty and mother to attempt more often to coerce hed ease with psychosis. Gambling ar and divorce 7 - 
t tends @ unmarried father into’ sharing the responsi- are undoubtedly in part the result of a 7 


ale 2 bility for the care of the child. The i increase — creased income, but - also both probably re- ia 
in manic depression psychosis would seem flect the instability and ‘mobility of life 
to be related to the pessimistic and defeatist 7 during wartime. "Likewise the increase in ; 
attitudes along with suicide and drug addic- — auto thefts may have reflected the mobility 
tion. Pre-adult delinquency would seem to of the Population as well as the increased = 
be a response to the contraction of opportu- _ 
nities in socially accepted forms for many | 
of the youth | who under normal | posite with less leisure would more om 
would find ready channelization of their necessitate the placement of the 
adventuresomeness and restlessness in ex- suffering from epilepsy without psychosis 
perimental vocational adjustments, gat and from somatic disease with psychosis 
In contrast, trough-cycles are found in mental hospitals for care. The strains and 
juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, embezzle- upon the individual ‘would tend 
= ment, mental deficiency with psychosis, — _ bring into greater prominence the symptoms — oa 
senile dementia, gambling, divorce, epilepsy and to the extent 
without psychosis, and somatic disease with . 
psychosis. The reduction in alcoholism, di- linked up with war ‘casualties they 
vorce, and _gambling _ would seem to be re- be expected to accentuate the symptoms : of © 
lated” to the curtailment of income. melancholia. 


decrease in embezzlement probably reflects i _ The forms of social disorganization ole 
tte ‘decline i in the functioning of commercial during the ‘war 


= 


&g 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
the cycle e pattern are: alcoholism, be the outgrowth of 
embezzlement, mental deficiency with psy- * and decreased frustration of persons who 
chosis, dementia, sui 
manic pletely "disregarded from the ‘standpoint. of 
effort. This decreased frustration 
‘i<—ee i be found in the also undoubtedly related to the increased = 
‘greater identification of the individual with identification of the individual with common _ 
the common goal, as may also be the ex- goals, welding into a great fraternity indi- 
_ planation of decreased alcoholism. In the viduals with widely differing capacities and 


“opportunities for achieving attention and > a Thus the data reflecting varying forms of 

_ recognition in a situation in which the efforts personal and social disorganization in Chi- 
every individual take on ‘greater impor- cago confirm the general ‘thesis that those 

tance may also be of some pertinence. The © forms related to the basic characteristics of 

x decline in embezzlement and burglary may _ the social crises of depression and war will re- 

‘4 likewise reflect in part the greater identifica- flect directly or inversely the circumstances 

tion of the individual with the common goal, es depression and war, leaving unchanged 


or they may reflect the improved economic from their trend lines those forms of social a 
conditions of those groups most give en to and personal disorganization not so related. BR 


crimes: of this character. Decrease in W hether the relationship e stablished through 


of economic well- being "well as of the have general validity will have to await 
r difficulties involved in legal prosecution due further research, although the presumption 
to the high mobility of the age-group within that these findings can be generalized would 
which fall the unmarried fathers. Decline in ‘seem to be warranted in the absence of con- 
‘mental psychosis, , senile de- findings and could well serve as the 


University of California at Los Ang | 


‘representatives ‘the professions that distill from these bodies 


of the social sciences and of social of knowledge specific information for use in rec 
have tended, during the last day- by-day activity? Actually, neither the fes: 
decade or so, to focus upon the question of sciences nor the professions could get along § f 
= which contributes more to the other. Has the q without the other. The profession that tries §j ‘ij 
es creditor been the sciences that furnish to feed upon itself stagnates. The science 
the background for professional practice or r that ignores the validation or refutation of (i 
__* Paper given at a section meeting of the Amer- aridiy abstract. It is therefore wholesome R well 
jican Association of Schools of Social Work during 
~ present emphasis tends more and more § Be 


a5 the National Conference of Social Work, Cleveland, : 
June, 1049. In the preparation of the paper the [to be not upon what each owes the other & FE 
cholc 


. oe. author had the able help of her colleagues in the or deserves recognition for contributing, but 
‘Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security oe how the two fields are or can be in constant He " , 

ot Administration, Federal Security Agency, partic- jnterrelationship, providing a healthy and | 


ularly that of Elizabeth Alling, but the opinions ex- 451) 
are the author’s and not necessarily those mecessary cross- -fertilization. Natic 


of the Teminded of the response which a 
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tunities. former at the College of Willia ‘examining mutual interests, 
ns who " wl Mary, Dr. Collerohe Krassovsky, ‘made and concepts. Social case work and social 
ot com- when asked to speak at the National Con- science both claim descent from the case 
int of @ ference of Social Work in Atlantic City in method of social study of which LePlay was 
ition is on the contribution of minority groups an early exponent. In background Frédéric 
creased American culture. “Contribution?” she _LePlay was a metallurgist. When he was 
common § asked. “Minorities are not contributors but teaching engineering to students, he was ve 
ty indi- i i part and parcel of American culture. One said to have opened his lectures by asking, © 


| 


ies and might as well speak of the “What is the most important ‘thing that 
ae the apple to the apple pie. Without the comes out of the mine?” At the students’ an ; 


orms of | g _ apple you might be able to have a pie, but almost inevitable reply, based upon absorp- | 

in /Chi- ‘you distinctly would not have apple pie. al tion in their new field of competence, the 
it those _ In order to understand what a specific _ professor would gravely shake his head. “No 0, 
istics of _ phase of one profession has) to offer to a the most important thing that comes out of 
‘will re- specific group of sciences, one must under-— the mine is not the coal or the iron or ¢ 
nstances stand first the interplay between all pertinent other type of product, but the miner.” This 
changed § sciences and those professions that — + interest in the people who earned | their 

»f social in practice a body of knowledge and skills living and lived out their lives in and a 
related. J to the affairs of others and in theirs and the a particular place of occupation led LePlay to — 
through public’s interest. The professions are de- bring the methods of natural science to the 
umed to I upon the sciences for the systematic observation of social facts and their inductive _ 

Oo await investigation of specific branches of study analysis He tock the family for the elemen- _ 


umption B§ and for the establishment of verifiable gen- tary social unit and used the family budget : as 

d would Feral laws based upon observation and classi- the quantitative expression of family life and 

> of con- - fication of. facts. In proportion to the extent the basis for quantitative analysis of social - : 


to which any one of the pertinent biological, facts. To gather h his data, che lived in the — 
chological, or social sciences lags in the Z homes of workingmen i in many countries and 4 
_ discharge of its functions, the professions out of these firsthand observations built his , 
are held back in the use which they can - famous family monographs showing the influ- 
make of available knowledge and in the ence of occupation and place of habitationon 
effectiveness of the practice based upon that E organization and function of the family’ _ 
knowledge. Conversely, the sciences are in Social scientists have used this case study — | 


large measure "dependent upon the. method for social investigation n and for social 


se e bodies 
or use in 

ither the fessions may ‘thus serve as a laboratory for case method of 

yet along ‘the scientist who wishes to draw for ap- Against this background, we may now — E 

that tries i propriate use upon their data or their meth- consider the specific contribution of social 4 : 

tation of -. In considering how social case work and qd work is one of society’s s instrumentalities for 

| becomes | ; the social sciences aid each other, it might be adjusting social programs to individual needs 

holesome = well to trace _— common ancestry before — and for creating special services for those 

and more whose needs are not otherwise being met. 


the other *See Collerohe “Some Social- -Psy- In carrying out this objective case workers 
iting, but chological Considerations toward American Unity,” 
Interpreter Releases, Nov. 1041. * See Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociologi- 
constant * Oxford Unabridged Dictionary; Flex- cal Theories, 1928, Chap. II; Emory Bogardus, His- 
Ithy and BM ner, “Is Social Work a Profession?” Proceedings, tory of Social Thought (2d ed. he 1920, p. 615; and 
National Conference of Charities and Corvections, — Rupert B. Vance, Class Notes. Les ouvriers euro-— 


Pens was first published in 1855. 
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out certain hypotheses. and to give direction the analysis and treatment of individu; _ 


ing, 


behavior, human rights, and human needs. methods, and techniques of interviewing. By 
_ Through these tested ‘concepts social case now there is an impressive body of knowl- — 
work. can contribute to | the social sciences edge on the subject, together with a growing 
in at least three significant ways: amount of skill in the use of interviews 
a. in the use by social scientists of meth- practice. Similarly in recording have know. 
qt ods and techniques common to social edge and skill been developed. Not all o | 
research and social case work; information or art susceptible “of 
— in the use by social scientists of ana- ~ social science use. Much, however, can be 4 | 
= lyzed and unanalyzed case-work data; learned, by the scientist from the social 


in the review or analysis by social worker through discussion, reading, and» 

scientists of their own data as tested observation. 

case-work practice. What can be said about the social sci- 
research and social entist’s use of case-work data? First of all, 

i a make common use of the methodologi- ; it must be pointed out that ‘social: work, 5 | 


techniques ¢ of interviewing ne recording. like other professions, has an ethic of con- 


‘scientists. po “professional has established criteria for ‘safeguarding its 
ieaeos have too readily assumed that use for research and other purposes. Small 

_ there was little common ground. Actually ¥ agencies can seldom afford the supervision 

z they ; have an « equally great stake in obtain- of outside use that is in keeping with these 
ing through the interview authentic and ~ standards. This i imposes a definite limitation. 
: * relevant data and of recording those data In all honesty it must be admitted, in the 


in a reliable fashion. The scientist who hs second place, that neither the analyzed 1 nor 
= acquiring skill in interviewing on the unanalyzed data are readily usable in 
the grounds that (1) only factual, impr their present condition. The analyzed data — 
ss information is involved, (2) the inter- — are good but extremely scarce and for the 
_ view relationship is casual and fleeting, ( 3) most part, and quite properly so, narrowly | 
there are no treatment objectives, and (4) — focused on professional goals. The unana-— 
the size of the sample will cancel out errors, data, while rich, are 


| q 


- leo running the risk of harming the inter- any but the most immediately useful sta- 
-viewee by unwittingly serving as a threat to — tistics on program operation, such as cover- 
status, security, or ease. dll payments, administrative operations, 


far as my examination of available and financing. Such data as are summarised 


given scant and often superficial attention i: and are prepared with dependable regularity. 
to interviewing method and content. — ‘The An experimental approach, coupled with the 
- subject is treated briefly in books on sta- _ stringency of funds, has led to establishment 
_ tistics. Social case workers, on the other in some States of a permanent sample of 
hand, have devoted considerable space in caseloads. These tested samples provide a 


_ publications, as well as time and attention — ready means of gathering information on the 


‘in classroom and field work courses and _ characteristics of the recipient population. _ 


in would be a fitting service to the social 


Ae See Charlotte ‘Towle, | “Social Case Work 
Modern Society,” Social Service Review, XX (June which in time would redound to 


1946), 165-179 for fuller trestment of this the advantage of the profession in the form 
of additional if ‘if social workers 
pest 
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; and to science. He is not only jeopardizing handled by scientists outside the profession. a 
| the validity of his findings but is missing a Most social work agencies lack staff or ss 
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"SOCIAL CASE CASE WORK AND THE SOCIAL \L SCIENCES _ 
diate step. of sum- are questions to which case records can 
marizing a wider variety. of case information attention and suggest or test hypo- 
_ To illustrate, some case records show from _ 
what kinds of family and social adjustment 
ways summarized on applicants’ old people come when they apply for public 
reasons for coming to the agency, the na- assistance and to what kinds of family and 
_ ture of service requested and offered, family % social relationships they go with their old 
and community conditions contributing to _ age assistance payments and counseling. In — 
r~ need for financial aid or counseling, and which situation, pre-agency or post-agency, | 
the change in these circumstances and | are family ties stronger and ‘social adjust- 


— 


be helpful if social scientists did not need _ in change—economic independence, separate | 


to wait for special studies, such as those living quarters, or a kindly but impersonal 
developed by the Bureau of Public Assist- - listening to one’s troubles? At present we 
have only clues. Old age assistance has been 
_ characteristics of families receiving aid.° It found in some States, where observations — - 
would, for instance, be useful to social 4 have been focused upon the question, o 4 
-entists and social workers alike to know have stimulated rather than discouraged aid 4 , 
with some regularity not just the number of various kinds from relatives and to have © 
and proportion of children deprived of pa- strengthened rather than loosened family 
rental support who are born out of wedlock ties. A recent study of elderly people of a 
_ but also to know what kinds of home life, better income group showed a similar posi- 
personality make-up (dependencies, depriva-_ tive correlation between economic independ- 
tions, compensations), community interests ence on the part of the elderly individual 
and contacts can be considered contributory — and his personal happiness and social adjust- 4 
to or correlative with unmarried mother- Eighty per cent of these subjects 
One of the laboratory values which social with married sons or daughters, and two-— 
work provides or could p prov ide for the - thirds felt in varying: degrees ‘ ‘unwanted” 
social sciences lies in the generally reliable or “in the way.” The most important single 7 
_ way in which case records register the effect 4 factor in their happiness (and all but a 
a individuals of social organization and tenth were considered by 9 ia) 


social process. Clients come to social agencies — the interviewer as essentially happy) was 
i because a of varying degrees of failure on their — - financial independence. Hundreds of letters 
af part and society’s to work out a satisfactory 4 in reply to the Chicago Daily News’ inquiry 

adjustment to social institutions and rela- fe as to where elderly people should live to be 
 demahipa, ‘Upon their arrival at the | agency happiest i indicated that both the aged and 


begin to show to experienced observers their families believe red the answer to be 
the effects upon their individual lives of “Alone.” Ts then financial independence 
_ another set of social conditions fostered by enough or must there be physical or spatial 
the organization, legislative framework, poli-_ independence of the ‘elder generation? 
and procedures of public and voluntary — the preference of modern society, where 


= of social welfare. What types of there is a notable absence of common oc- 

people respond in what types o of ways cupational activity and economic necessity 

what combinations of circumstances? T hese to compel, as was true in an earlier agrarian 
culture, the housing of three or more genera- 


Children, October 1042,” Part 1. Race, *L. Pearl Gardner, “Attitudes and Activities of 


“ Dependency, Public Assistance Report No. 7, Social : Feb. 1949) 33- 49. 


‘Size, and Composition of Families and Reasons for the Middle-Aged and Geriatrics, 4 (Jan.- 
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tions under the same ne roof, is for separate 5 clients. The Washington State Depart- a . 

living, "what acceptable substitutions are ment of Public Welfare, in its biennial 
being made or can be made for personal — port for 1946 to 1948, considers selected 
contact and emotional response? What com- ; eee of assistance and eligibility, « one 
munity provisions have been developed or by one, in the light of case observation. Pa. 
are indicated for the housing of elderly peo- also explores the e 
ple, for their recreation, their health care, , of public assistance, and at the same ne time 
participation neighborhood upon the amount of revenue and the work 
RS community affairs and for their emotional load of the agency, of certain agency policies — 
satisfactions following g relation: hip losses or or such as those relating to the new lien and 
os traumas? The Brown City, Michigan Town- recovery law. A substantial portion of termi 
send Club is reported to have adopted unani- — nations of old age assistance cases was found — 
mously at a recent meeting a resolution to > to be of people who left the rolls rather than — 
ae the effect that while its members, most of face the possibility of a lien against their E 
_ whom receive old age assistance at present, property. These were not necessarily, how-— 
3 - approved of the insurance principle, they did ever, the least needy | persons. Contrary to 
not want to give up their individual social " the expectation of the drafters of the law, - 
F workers in any transfer from assistance to — the agency Vv was ‘experiencing n¢ no reduction i In 
__ Pensions. What significance does this have. work load and the treasury no — 
a _ for the family, the church, and other com- r gain in revenue since the enforcement of the | 5 
q hi munity organizations in social planning and act was time-consuming and unproductive. Za 


soe social services? a Report is a notable example of the use , 


ally Cose records have a — of only par- 4 of summarized and concrete case- -work data 


the individual of differing policies 
the right of the recipient to 
~~ public assistance. What happens to children, promoted by case-work findings has to do 
for instance, who | grow up in families receiv- _ with the effect upon the individual of social 
ing, for varying lengths of time and with ‘pressures, mores, and institutions. Ralph a 
_ varying degrees of restrictiveness, aid from — Linton and Abram Kardiner collaborated — 
or private funds? In a certain large as social anthropologist and psychiatrist 
family of dependent children where a favorite Za at Columbia University on the interacting 
_ diversion was furnished by a dilapidated — forces of personality and social situations. a 
victrola, there was great relief when the Similar collaboration was — practiced in at | 
social worker reassured the mother that it least some of the series of four studies pro- 4 
was all right to and enjoy this duced the American Youth Commission 


ican Council on Education on 
“al 


if they were well off or having fun for M * “Public Welfare in the State of Washington,” 
_ fear of public criticism. “T tried to hold the Biennial Report, Washington State Department of 
4 children down,” she said, “but they would Public Welfare, Jan. 1, 1949, Chapter Racine . 


bubble over. So I ke oung ’un at the ° 
Abram Kardiner et al, The Psychological 


= 
7 - door to watch ¢ out for visitors.” The mother Frontiers of Society, 1945. Also The Individual and 
was obviously glad to have her children ys Society, 1930, and Ralph Linton, The Cultural — 
= engage in frank rather than furtive pleasures ee of Personality, 1045. 


Lar 
. and to begin to think of themselves as first “Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of 
‘) Bondage; E. Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth at the é 


class rather than second class citizens, 

Crossways; Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in 
ve Some States regularly examine through 4, Black Belt; W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junk- 
case records or through the testimony of case er, and Walter A. Adams, Color and Human ie 


workers the effect of agenc licies upon ture, all 1940. $5. 
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SOCIAL CA CASE. ‘WORK AND THE “SOCIAL SCIENCES 
‘These and other groups | of scientists and what the case worker dis- 


or adjusted | in much vidual from emotional or economic 


same way t that c clinical teams have deprivation, immaturity, insecurity, or 


feeling of inferiority growing out of inter- 
maladjusted Franz Alex- personal relations is more apt to express 
ander, 12 Karen Horney, and other hostility or aggressiveness toward 

chiatrits and social” workers have given tives of less fortunately situated ines 

considerable attention to the effect upon or other groups in the community than 

personality and social adjustment of the the secure and adjusted individual. The case 
competitive struggle for a living. Many Te- worker has also found that strengthening 
7 lated studies are as yet unformulated and of the individual’ 's ego and security have 
_ offer a challenge both to social workers and lessened his need to fight other people or 
_ social scientists in search of social truths. to prove himself better than they are.** _ 

_ Social case work is not merely a possible : _ The relationship between public assistance 
laboratory offering for analysis and and the social and e economic structure 
; q conclusion, it is a testing ground for hypo- our country is far from clear because of the 
: = developed by the social scientist. gap we have in the measurement of — 


Illustrations be drawn several and of ade equacy of assistance in meeting 
of the social sciences.‘ The political scientist, need. 7° The picture can now become clearer 
in connection with his examination in the than it was formerly, however, as a result. 
abstract or in concrete instances of forms of the establishment through the co-opera- 
of government and specific kinds of statutes, tion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics — 
“may wish to relate governmental processes the Social Security Administration of 
to the individuals in the community who are _ tional measuring rods in the form of the 
served. He will have opportunity city -worker’s family budget for four and 
— in California, Louisiana, and Colorado, for the budget for an aged couple constructed : 
; instance, ‘to see the effect - upon individual by the same techniques.’ *7 But public | 
- security of the enactment of old age pen- sistance is only | one of the government’s | 
_sions.** The sociologist concerned with social grams of income maintenance. Nor can the 
problems may test his hypotheses regarding programs for which the Government either . 
the family roots of delinquency or depend- furnishes money or sets standards, as in the | 
& ency against a study of case findings. The case of minimum wages, be completely un- 
- economist may like to examine the psycho- derstood outside of the general framework ’ 
logical springs and effects of such customary — of the wage structure of society. The con-— 
= practices as relatives’ responsibility _ tribution which case workers can make to 
the economist’s of need and in- 
distinct contribution to social psy- 
chology is the knowledge which case work- Dor rothy M. Glass of Prejudice, 
ers have of how attitudes form and what 1046. 
produces | a change in them. For example, pase dime E. Geddes, “The Development through a 


Dorothy Baruch, Glass House of Federal-State Research Program of Information 
? about Public Assistance,” paper given at the ro8th 


_ Prejudice, supplements what the social sci- 
_entists know and have ably presented re- 
_ garding the social _causes of prejudice by 


. Annual Meeting of the American Statistical i 
sociation, Cleveland, Ohio, December 27, 1 
(Mimeographed) “ay 


Franz Alexander, Age of Unreason, 1942. City: Worker’s Family Budget,’ Reprint from 


- ™ Karen Homey, Neurotic Personality of - _ Monthly Labor Review, February 1948, Serial No. 
See also Washington State Department of Pub- __ printed from the Social Security Bulletin, 
op. «3948. See also Anne Geddes, op. cit., 
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2 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 77 
< is that of f throwing light on the indi- q distress express fears in many ways, some 
vidual family, not the mythical average of them destructive to themselves or to | 


_ types, sizes, series of _ circumstances and §_ What we have been considering at such 
_ geographic locations. It can help illuminate, length | is the contribution which case-work 
_ for instance, as was done in Connecticut, concepts and methods could make, and some- E 
: the relative security and status of the family — times do make, to the content and method- 4 
‘receiving aid to dependent children and ology of social science. How can this great 
o next-door neighbor, whose breadwinner is potential be fully realized? Long years of 7 

employ ed in industry or commerce or some crossing to and fro ‘between the sciences 
 eseiaan field of endeavor. It can and the professions by lone researchers or — 


s show, as was done in Missouri, what oes practitioners has without doubt netted some- 


quate payments lead to in the way of costs _ thing in the way of insight and mutual under- 
to the government and to the | individual standing. The course for the future, however, 


: family, It can further demonstrate the mean- it seems to me, lies in carefully planned 


_ ing of adequate assistance in the lives of the team research, with administrative provision _ 
_ members of a family as was pointed out in for organizing the technicians and subject 
Louisiana. Some economists will have oo: matter specialists into a working and sharing © 

~*~ interest in understanding the role of money» - Sroup. Among the problems to be overcome 


in the lives of individuals. ‘in using the genuine team approach, in con- 


os Social work, as Joseph P. Anderson points trast to calling in an occasional consultant 
out, never analyzes social institutions in the from the other side of the line, are those — 
abstract. Py is interested | in them only as_ of communication, agreement upon a single z 
they affect human beings and are the prod-— % conceptual scheme or framework on which | 
of human needs and desires. Because ‘to base the working hypotheses of the re- 
a does, especially through its case-work search, keeping functional lines clear, ode 
Js, method, know what is happening to human allowing for full group discussion without | 
_ beings as a result of the operation of social — 4 _ impeding too long the arrival at group deci- — 
forces, it has something to say that is worth sions or the acceptance by the group of 
listening to about social organization, legisla- individual technical decisions. Knowledge 


tion, yer administration. It can say, with and skill in group dynamics are essential. 
authority, for example, that individuals by Fundamental also to all studies involving 
large competent to manage their the individual are the “orderly thinking and 


own affairs if they have the basic essentials — _ disciplined feeling” demanded alike in social _ 
— living and are accorded respect and con- case e work a and in social science. What the — 
fidence. can say, that people worker adds is a special ability 


extract valid information from people” and 


- ‘Mildeed Fischer, “What Inadequate because he knows how to interpret non- 


Public Assistance Means to People,” ’ paper given at = verbal responses along with the verbal “to 
the annual conference of the Missouri Association _ draw valid inferences from the data thus — 
for Social Welfare, June 1947 (mimeographed) ; — 4 
: Val M. Keating, “How Adequate Should Public Social Work to the Solution of Social and a apeoll 

aniline Be?” paper given at National Confer- — Problems,” Tennessee Public Welfare Record, April 

a ence of Social Work, Atlantic City, 1948 (mimeo- x! 1940, pp. 61-63, 60-71. 
>. graphed) ; Elma H. Ashton, “The Implications of the jc Gordon Blackwell in a talk before the D. C. 7. 
Social Security Act for Social Work Agency Practice” - Sociological Society in May, 1949, thus described _ 
and “Money-Giving in Social Work Agencies,” the University of North Carolina’s experience 
_ Assistance Report No. 11, Social Security 4 genuine team research by social | - scientists, psy- 
= February 10473 "Jane M. Hoey, i chologists, and radio technicians. The proposed As- 


2 


“The Significance of the Money Payment in Public sociation of Resea..h Workers in Social Work has 
Assistance,” Social Security Bulletin, September one of its objectives “conscious development of 
i 1944. The Connecticut and Louisiana materials are a closer relationship between social work research — 
unpublished. = == == = and research in related professional fields and in 
eph F “The Contribution of the social sciences.” (Mimeographed Proposal, p. 1.) 
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BIAS, ‘PROBABILITY, AND ‘TRIAL BY JURY 


obtained,” as Charlotte Towle points out.”* Social case workers neither have all the 
Oras Eveline Burns puts it, “The real prob- answers nor have a corner on “the art of 
is to develop people who know what asking and recording. They do have sub- 
- questions to ask and how to go about getting stantial contributions to make in any social ~ 
the answefs."2 = §cience-social profession team approach to 


the study of modern society. 
2 Charlotte Towle, op. cit., p. 176. 
Eveline M. Burns, “Reconversion its Service ‘Review, (June 1045), P. 190, 99, quoted 
-BIAS, PROBABIL ITY, AND TRIAL BY JURY 


HERE hes recenth “recently been developing nal Constitution provided only that ‘ ‘The 
T in United States Supreme Court de- trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
q cisions a new attitude toward trial by peachment, ‘shall be by jury... “s [Article 
jury, an idea that trial juries and III, Section 2], and the concept of jury 
juries alike ought to be bodies truly repre- ; trial was then modified in the Sixth Amend- 
_ sentative of _ the community, in the sense ment by defining a a proper jury as an im 


samples from the community. iatidieiiaeatt de _ Anew series of fundamental modifications 
It is the purpose of this paper (I) to of the concept of jury trial is ‘now under 
_ trace the deve opment — of this concept in way in the United States. t egan wi a 
~ Supreme Court opinions from its inception decision of the United States Supreme Court — 
in 1940 to the present, and (II) to i _in the case of Smith v. Texas in November, 
' out the social and economic biases in present 1940, and the revolution it is working in the 
methods of jury selection which gave slee ~ concept of jury trial is being made through 
to the principle of the representative jury modification of i the idea of what constitutes : 


| each state. Since it was first recognized in 


a proper jury. 


it is enforced. a The case of Smith Texas 


‘i i) concerns a Texas Negro. who was 


2 indicted and convicted of rape. The con- 

Trial by jury is guaranteed as a funda-— -viction was appealed on the ground that it 

“mental right by the Constitution of the was based on an indictment which violated _ 

United States and by the constitution of provision of the Fourteenth Amend- 


and which that rinci le will wipe out if | 6a 
ich that principle will wipe 


- the Magna Carta, however, the concept of ...deny to any person within its jurisdiction — 
trial by jury” undergone progressive the equal protection of the laws.” Smith con- 

‘ modification. Blackstone was careful to point tended that equal protection had been denied _ 
| out th that in the English law it was a a privilege him because in the « county in which he | 
and not a right. Our Constitution made the indicted Negroes had intentionally and sys- 

- privilege into a right for criminal | eee _tematically been excluded from grand jury 
ings in United States courts. bs, service solely on account of their race and — a 
‘recent modifications of the idea of 


color. It has long been settled that a con- 


in the notion of what constitutes a proper — ee 


a jury trial have come about through changes - vietion based upon an indictment returned 


$a + 7 TAN citations of this form are to United States 
jury, so that today the idea of trial by jury | 


4 and the idea of what constitutes a proper - 


oe Government Printing Office, Washington, © 


ment which guarantees that “No State shall = 
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_ AMERICAN S SOCIOLOGICAL REV REVIEW EW ni, 
by a _ jury so a is a denial of equal» _ testimony were given the greatest possible 
protection [e.g., Pierre v. Louisiana, 306 = effect, and their situation considered typical 
U.S. 354], and this was not challenged by of that of the 94 commissioners who did 
the state. But both the trial court and the a not testify, we would still a compelled to 
= Texas Court of Appeals held that the evi- reverse the decision below. . . . If there has 
dence failed to uphold the charge of racial : been discrimination, whether accomplished — 
“discrimination. ingeniously or ingenuously, the conviction 
ij 
_ The opinion of the Supreme Court, writ-— cannot stand.” [311 U.S. 131, 132) 
ten by Justice Black, provided the two es- } 4 In other words, a grand jury may be. 
az for the present modification of the "interpreted as a representative sample from 
of jury trial: a population consisting of persons eligible 
_ (1) It stated definitively, apparently for for grand jury duty, and if the grand jury 
the first time, the principle of the repre- can be shown to be unrepresentative in a 
"sentative jury: “Tt is part of the established — :. probability sense, then it has been shown to = 
tradition in the use of juries as instruments be an improper grand j jury. Moreover, so far 
of public justice that the jury be a i « qualifications are concerned, the -same— 
"representative: of Community. af "principles apply to “trial jurors | and grand 
jurors alike. Let us apply a test of signifi- 
(2) It provided a probability basis for cance here, to see what probability theory 
assessing the representativeness of the jury. _ has to say about the representativeness of _ 
‘It was established that in Harris County, the 1931- -1938 Harris County grand juries. 


‘Texas, where Smith had been indicted and Out of $12 persons summoned for grand > 

over jury duty, 18, or 3.5 per cent, were Negroes. q 


convicted, Negroes constituted over 20° per 
cent of the population and over 10 per cent If we assume that only 10 per cent of the 
of those paying poll taxes. Therefore be- population eligible for. grand jury service 
tween 10 and 20 per cent of those elig jible was Negro, we find that | the chance of get- 
; aa for grand jury duty in the county were ting 18 or fewer Negroes out of 512 persons — 7 
Negroes. Yet the court clerk testifying from randomly drawn from the population 
- court records covering the years from 1931 _ eligibles is very much less than .oot. a 
at through 1938 showed that of 512 persons _—In the case of Smith v. Texas the atte 
summoned for grand jury duty only 18 were — involved racial discrimination and was based a. 
Negroes, and that of 384 grand jurors ac- upon a very clear constitutional point in- 
tually serving only 5 were Negroes. eo _ volving the Fourteenth Amendment. Other 
& The difficulty of the Petitioner in trying Supreme Court opinions, however, continued 
a that the i. ‘to apply the principle of the representative 
_ deficit of Negroes in the grand jury was the a jury and further to extend the list of char- 
result of intentional and systematic exclu- — ? acteristics in terms of which a jury must 
sion, and here the Supreme Court ruled that be representative. 
. he need not do so and introduced a basically ‘The case of Glasser v. United States [sts 7 
statistical argument. “Chance and accident U.S. 60], January, 1942, provided the next 
alone, ‘said, “could hardly have brought important extensions of the notion of what» 
- about the listing for grand jury service of constitutes a proper jury. Glasser contended 
“$0 few Negroes from among the thousands — that he had been denied an impartial trial 
_ shown by undisputed evidence to possess the _ because of the exclusion from | the petit jury 
legal qualifications for jury service. .. . The panel of all women not members of the 
= State argues that the testimony of the com- Illinois League of Women Voters. He swore 
~" _ missioners themselves shows that there was — _ that all the names of women placed in th 
_ no arbitrary or systematic exclusion. And box from which the panel was drawn were 
= § it is true that two of the three commissioners taken from a list given the court by the © 
== + who ‘drew the September, 1938, panel testi- Illinois League of Women Voters, and pre | 
at But even if their pared exclusively its membership, and 
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BIAS, PROBABILITY, AND TRIAL BY JURY 
contended that women not members of the _ leged negligence in its treatment ent of him — 
League but otherwise qualified were sys- while a passenger. He requested a jury trial, 
tematically excluded from the panel. and then moved to strike the entire jury 
‘The Supreme Court opinion in the — panel on the grounds that “mostly business 
e case, delivered by Justice Murphy, further executives or those having the employer’s 
modified the principle of the representative viewpoint are purposely selected on 
jury in two ways: panel, thus giving a majority representation 
_ (3) It laid down that selection of jurors to one class of occupation and discriminat-— 
should be at large from the ‘community, against other occupations and classes, 
and not from the membership of particular particularly the employees and those in the 
private organizations or a special group or poorer classes who constitute, by far, the — 
exercise of the duty of selection great majority of citizens jury 
* “must always : accord with the fact that the service. . . re [328 U. S. 219] The issue = 
_ proper functioning of the jury system re- was now wide open before the Suprenie — 
quires that the jury t be a ond Court, as whether the existence of 
conscious economic bias was to be recog- : 
nized by the Court and admitted as grounds ~ 
deliberate selection of jurors fr from the oie for r striking an economically unrepresentative 
bership of ‘particular r private organizations jury as improperly constituted. th 


definitely does not conform to the tradi- a _ In the opinion, delivered again by — : 
4 7 


= 


tional requirements of jury trial.” [315 US. Murphy— 
_ (4) It specifically recognized the existence was extended specifically to include eco-— 
and probable effects of unconscious class nomic representativeness of the jury. “The 
bias, something » which had of course been undisputed evidence in this | case demon- 
known to social scientists for decades = strates a failure to abide by the proper rules 
_ which was revolutionary i in legal circles in and principles of jury selection. Both the — 
which bias is defined as conscious bias. “The | clerk of the court and the j jury comnniasioner at 
_ deliberate selection of jurors from the mem- _ testified that they deliberately and inten- _ 
of particular private organizations tionally excluded from the lists: all 
definitely does not conform to the _tradi- persons who work for a daily wage.... Wage 
tional requirements of jury trial. No — earners, including those who are paid _—  & 
high-principled and imbued with a> the day, constitute a very substantial portion: 
| desire to inculcate public virtue such organ- of the community, a portion that cannot be | 
_ izations may be, the dangers inherent in intentionally and systematically excluded in _ 
- such a method of selection are the more whole or in part without doing violence to 
real when the members of those -organiza- the” democratic nature of the jury ‘system. 
tions, from training or otherwise, acquire W. ere we to sanction an exclusion of this” 


bias i in n favor of The nature ¥ we re would encourage whatever desires 


‘Pacific Co. ment of the and socially priv- 
E US. 217], by Justice Murphy  jleged. That we refuse to do. ” [328 
in May, 1946, that the most sweeping and 221, 223, 224] 
obvious extensions of the principle of the (6) 
“representative j jury were made. Thiel brought was extended by a list of “background” or 
‘suit j in a California state court against the controlling factors with | respect to which 


Southern Pacific Co. for — for al- to ben list not 


4q 
| 
i 
| 
‘ 
| 
e 
= 
special class, but, in addition, it is of low economic and social status. 
1 openly partisan.” [315 U.S. 86] We would breathe life into any latent tend- 
— 
id 


unlike the list of controlling background fac- upon the ein which it will introduce if 
tors for a stratified representative sample), — actually 7 put into operation in the selection a 
and by an implicit reiteration of the prob- of jurors and grand jurors. These changes — 


basis for assessing th the representative. “can be only by determining 


trial by jury, considered in connection with ‘paper now aeaties such an assessment of 
either criminal or civil proceedings, neces- the economic bias of persons nominated for 
sarily contemplates an impartial | jury drawn grand jury service in United Sates 


to 1947 inclusive. 
religious, racial, and these 13 years, 1,563 persons were 
geographical — ‘groups of the community; nominated for grand jury duty, though not 
frequently such ‘complete representation all of them served. Since those who actually 
_ would be impossible. But it does mean — served were chosen by lot from the “a 
: S; prospective jurors shall be selected by court nees, however, a consideration of the list 
7 officials without systematic and intentional of nominees provides a fair indication of the 
exclusion of any of these groups. Recognition - nature of persons chosen for and actually f 
_ ‘must be given to the fact that those eligible serving as federal grand jurors in this area. 
neal for jury service are to be found in every _ Each person nominated for grand jury 
stratum of society. Jury competence is an duty swears to certain facts concerning him- 
individual rather than a group or class mat- self, and among these facts is his occupa- — 
ter. That fact lies at the very heart of the | : tion. It is possible, therefore, to get an idea 


_ jury system. To disregard it is to open the of the economic status of grand jury nomi- 
door to class distinctions and discrimina- nees by classifying them by occupation. © 
_ tions which are abhorrent to the democratic Columns 1, 3, 4, and 5 of Table I show — 
- ideals of trial by jury.” [328 U.S. 220] the results| of classifying by occupation the 
fs Finally, i in the case of Ballard v. 1,176 nominees who returned their occupa- § 
‘United States, the representative principle tion on the official form which nominees’ J 
was explicitly “extended to include sex as_ are ‘required to fill out. The occupational © 
well. In the Supreme Court opinion, de- groups are those of the 1940 U. S. Census, — 3 
_livered by Justice Douglas in om that some of the census groups have 
1946, the statement runs thus: “The sys- been combined for convenience. The original — 
ay tematic and intentional exclusion of women - forms, filled out and sworn to by the nomi-— i 
_ like the exclusion of a racial group, or an 
aes | economic or social class, deprives the jury ard census index wi was s used i in ‘the assignment _ 
system of the broad base it was designed of occupations to classes. 
Congress to have in our democratic Column 1 in Table I shows the occupa- 


| 


ciety.” S. tional distribution of persons who were actu-— 
The its the jury occupations, on the assumption that hus- 
was developed presumably to wipe out an band’s and wife’s economic attitudes will — 
existing evil of economic an and social bias tend to be alike and to reflect the husband’s 
operating in grand juries and trial pores occupational level. Column 4 gives the dis- 
throughout the nation. The extent of that tribution of retired nominees by their last 3 
oa evil, however, can be assessed only by deter- occupation. Column 5 | gives the total of a 
Mining how much bias juries selected by Columns I, 3, and 
present methods actually exhibit. The prag- | We now need an indication of the oc- a 
matic” importance of the principle of the -cupational distribution of all persons s who 
_-Tepresentative jury, in other words, depends were at time eligible for federal grand 
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BIAS, PROBABILITY, “AND ‘TRIAL BY RY «a2 
- jury duty in | the County of Los Angeles. ‘nominees by occupation, while Column 6 _ 4 
‘Under California law a juror to be compe- _ shows the distribution which would have aa 
“tent must be a citizen of the United States resulted had the nominees _ represented “= 
over the age of 21, a resident of the state — true cross- -section of the community. We 
and ‘county: for one year - preceding n nomina- “4 have a column of actual numbers and an- 
tion, possessed of his natural faculties, of other column of ee numbers, to which a 
ordinary intelligence and not decrepit, and 
possessed sufficient knowledge of the of fit. comparing Columns 5 and 6 
_ English language. [California Code of Civil find y? = 2349.4 for eight degrees of free- - 
Procedure, Section 198] We have no occupa- dom, "which indicates that the | probability 
tional distribution for group precisely that the actual distribution was got a 
_ defined, but we do have in the 1940 Census P sample from the community at large is ex- 
an “occupational distribution for a group ceedingly remote. The .oo1 point for 7? for 
DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS Nominatep ror GRAND Jury Duty In THE 
Unrrep States Court, SouTHERN District OF CALIFORNIA, 


hi. County or F Los ANGELES, 1935 TO 1947 


’ Employed House- Re- Total Labor Die “ag 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 495 (113. 3) (28 607 7 (141. 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers (225. (279. 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work 3) — (167. 


= 


Gon 


Other service workers ( 98.4) 


Laborers, farm and other 


- ight degrees of freedom is but 26.125. If 
— a cross-section of the community, the reader objects — to the classification of 
, those | persons in in the labor force who housewives by their husbands’ ‘occupations, 
“were over 21 years of age. aes _ he can make a similar test based only upon 
2 in Table I shows what the the column for: employed nominees in 
_ occupational distribution of the 945 em- Table I, and he will find in this case that 


ed grand jury nominees would have = 1886, 6 for degrees of free- 
had their distribution been a, dom 


NG 


labor force. Column 6 ‘shows a similar 
tribution, but based on all 1,176 nominees ‘occupational distribution ‘federal 
for which | | occupational data were available. grand jury n minees. There are ‘pro- 
Column 7 shows the ‘discrepancy between fessional and semiprofessional workers, an 

‘Columns 5 and 6. excess of 158 over the number which 

| Let us now apply the probability basis have been” nominated on the principle ‘of 

for assessing the representativeness of these the rep representative jury. The excess is 

= grand jury nominees which the Supreme _ more marked for proprietors, managers, a. 

. _ Court itself inaugurated i in the case of = a officials, the actual number being 607, — 
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Deficits on on the lower economic levels are in favor of labor’s ‘side, or more in 4 
just as pronounced as excesses in t the higher. favor of management’s side?” 
Only 26 craftsmen, foremen, and kindred tion of answers was as follows 
workers were nominated in 13 years, whereas" Execu- 


167 should have been. Only two operatives ar * “tives Farmers Workers 
7 the Favor labor 25.7% 18. 29% 24. 3% 38.9% 
‘were nominated in the 13. years, whereas" management 441% 62. 2% $0. onl 8% 


dj nearly 200 should have been. An ever: dozen Don’t know re... 19. s% 303! 
service workers were nominated, whereas for — 
We see these answers that the 


r tat 2 should hav e appeared | 


in the list, and not a single laborer, farm lab I h 
or otherwise, appears in the list at all. |» [400F is over | twice as large as the — 


‘Jt needs to be pointed out that the bias tion of executives who would have done so. gf 
- shown by Table I is a bias in the selection _ Conversely, the proportion of executives who  & and 
persons who might serve on the grand would have favored management over und 

Not all persons nominated actually twice the of who 
serve; for some are excused and some are we | 
not needed. But no one not nominated 


serve, and therefore Table I shows without ‘in a 
the slightest doubt that the lower occupa- $ the percentages given by the ‘Fortune Poll Atl 


tional: and economic classes are systemati- ) the actual and the representative dice 
and with remarkable ‘efficiency tions of Table I. Let us assume that by whil 
executives Roper means proprietors, man- 


view of the well-known correlations > char 
between socio-economic status and political 4” _ Semiprofessional workers are to be 


and economic attitudes, there is a strong - classed with Roper’s “workers.” If the actual . = mem 
"presumption that “the occupational list of nominees then reflected senti- Intl 
: shown in Table I resulted in political and ment as of January, 1946, there would be — a di 
economic bias as well. For the sake of il- among the 1,176 nominees 327 who would _ pare 
- lustration, however, let us investigate with have favored labor and 560 who would have fi mad 


the meager material available the probable favored management, or a ratio of 5 to 3 | - naire 


; distribution of labor v. management atti- favor of management. Had the nominees 
been chosen on the principle of the repre- 


- tudes in the list of grand jury nominees, 
Jury jury, however, they would have 
ibi 


and contrast it with the probable distribu- hich labo 
tion in the list of nominees which would whet! 
"persons who would have favored labor and hypot 

This bias, moreover, has not operated ina 
> vacuum, for this group of nominees voted | «a 


— “Suppose you had been acting as a referee indictments ir in scores of cases involving 4 


three months, do you think your Reported in ‘the Public Opinion Quarterly, x, 


Antisen 
271-291 
“ e F 
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ERANCE AND PERSONALITY ‘NE EDS: ‘STUDY OF 
THE LIBERALIZATION OF ETHNIC ATTITUDES AMONG 


} HIs is a preliminary research report studied a variety of other samples. ‘While 
on certain social and psychological there is by no means complete unanimity 
factors involved in the development among ; the investigators of ethnic preju- a 
and salient of ethnic attitudes" among = dice, many of the researches published to — 
undergraduate s students at metropolitan date? report results which lend support to 
university. “students” in our sample are, the hypotheses presented below. We are mot 
we have reason to believe, typical of Ameri- . in a position to test the validity of | these 
can undergraduates in that they are caught i hypotheses for the whole of beers al 
in a struggle of Opposing ethnic ideologies. ciety; but we shall see whether they ‘apply 


At home they encounter a relatively ‘preju- 2 to the minority group college students who — : 


diced attitude toward ethnic outgroups, are the subject of this report. 
f _ while at college they find a relatively toler- The hypotheses to which we refer ” the 
atypical in the magnitude of their attitude . For most groups in American society < 
change in the equalitarian direction and in — _ there is a common general attitude factor — 
the fact that most of them are themselves ‘; underlying attitudes toward specific ethnic 
members of disprivileged ethnic minorities. — outgroups; and, in the case of members of 
In this paper we shall confine ourselves to disprivileged ethnic minorities, this com- 
a discussion of Jewish students and mon factor underlies ‘the attitude 
parents in our sample and to observations toward the ethnic ingroup. Thus, Persons 


immel, e nti-Semitism 
“naire and the Rorschach test. Disease, New York International Universities 


Press, 1046, pp. 96- 124; E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. 
= ‘HYPOTHESES Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, “The Antidemocratic 


study Personality,” in T. M. Newcomb, E. L. Hartley, 


ticular sample is in accordance with certain Hartley, Problems in Prejudice, New York: King’s 


hypotheses which we have derived from the Crown Press, 1946; G. Murphy and R. Likert, 
findings of previous investigators? who Public Opinion and the Individual, New York: 
_*The writer wishes to acknowledge the helpful *For summary evaluation recent em- 
criticism of Profs. R. M. Maclver and E. L. ‘Hart- a pirical studies, see: N. Glazer, “The Social Scien- 
ley who read earlier drafts of this paper. tists Dissect Prejudice,” _ Commentary, I (May, — 
_ *The term “ethnic attitude” as used in noe 1946), 79-85; J. Himelhoch, “Is There a Bigot — 
paper refers to attitude toward any “racial,” re- * _ Personality?” Commentary, 3 (March, 1047), 277- 
ligious, or national subgroup of American society. 284; E. L. Horowitz, “ ‘Race’ Attitudes,” in O. 
- *N. W. Ackerman and M. Jahoda, “Toward a> Klineberg, ed., Characteristics of the American 
Dynamic Interpretation of Anti-Semitic Attitudes,” Negro, New a Harper & Brothers, 1044, pp. 
mimeographed; G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer, — 139- 247; A. Mz. Rose, Studies in Reduction of 
“Some Roots of Prejudice, ” Journal of Psychology, 4 Prejudice, Chicago: American Council on Race Re- 
22 (July, 1946), 30; E. Frenkel-Brunswik lations, 1947; R. A. ‘Schermerhorn, These Our 
R. N. " Sanford, “Some Personality Correlates of People, Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1049, pp. 
inhi Journal of Psychology, 20 (10945), -479- 509; R. M. ‘Williams, Jr., The Reduction of 
271-291; E. Frenkel-Brunswik and R. N. =o Intergroup Tensions, New York: Social ‘Science Re- 
“The Anti-Semitic ‘Personality : Council, t947. 
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disliking one ethnic group tend to dislike paper is concerned with the test 
7 all and tolerance is similarly generalized. ee of the 169 Jewish students in the 


This does ‘not deny the fact that LY. UL group and of the parents of the 68 4 

groups may evoke more or less of the com- students who brought _ back questionnaires 

mon response in certain individuals than do answered by one or both parents.* About ft 

b _ other groups. Nor does it deny that attitudes oh of the students are girls; about | 80% BE c 

toward different groups vary qualitatively have at least one foreign- born parent; and e 

' _ well as in the quantity of hostility or n about 70% classify their fathers as profes- fF 

friendliness. This paper is, however, sionals, business executives, or proprietors. 

sively concerned with the latter quantitative Some reference will also be made to a astudy ir 

aspect of ethnic attitudes. conducted by the author in the spring of fk 

4 a . In most groups in American society, 1947 in which a questionnaire was given to § - cc 

including both privileged and disprivileged 80 young men and women in a Jewish com- 

ethnic groups, generalized ethnic prejudice munity center in New York City, m 

7 expresses certain needs arising from what is "s Our results will be compared with those st 

here called the “self- rejection syndrome”; presented in the preliminary published 
conversely, a tolerant or friendly ports of the University of California Public 

attitude expresses the needs of the “self- Opinion Study, a large-scale research proj- 

accepting” personality. This hypothesis pre- ect of several years’ duration under the 

supposes two conditions which are rather direction of W. Adorno, E. Frenkel- 

general i in American society: (1) the group’s Brenewik, D. J. Levinson, and R. 

culture provides the developing individual Sanford. This study, which stimulated ‘the — 

with some choice of attitudes, ranging from author’s present research, involves a variety . 4 

more prejudiced to more tolerant, so that he of Gentile, native-born, white, predomi-— 

may select the attitude most congenial to his nantly middle- -class collegiate 5 pene cag . a 

personality needs and (2) the group’s cul- legiate groups.} Rs =~ 

ture does not provide alternative more satis- Figure 1 describes the author’s question-- - «6. 

az fying outlets for the needs of the self- reject- naire, which consists of the California Study — a 

ing personality, Questionnaire, Form 60A, and c certain scales 

Corollary A: In of a dispriv- of his own construction.* Most of the items 

ileged group, the personality needs which are statements which are scored in terms of 

foster prejudice toward outgroups ups also en- the respondent’s intensity of ‘Agreement 


Corollary B: In the case of students who = The California. scale, we shall 


tolerant college, those with “self-_ 
accepting” personalities will tend to deviate syndrome which 


go. from relatively “prejudiced homes to “refer to as a measure of “self-rejection,” is 
a of special interest because it has isolated a 


direction exposed to a more ethnic outgroups.” According to the 


eal f. ‘Since the attitude and scores of the 
dents with “self rejecting” personalities will students with parental questionnaires are practically 


tend to cling to the family ideology and to identical with the scores of the students without 
im _ change less when exposed to a more tolerant 4 parental questionnaires, it appears unlikely that se- | 
college ideology. So, influences were operating, so far as the stu- 
dents were concerned, in determining the types of ‘ 
“THE SAMPLE AND THE INSTRUMENTS parents” which were included in the sample. It is, © 
however, quite possible that there was a self-selec- 
To test these hypotheses, a questionnaire *See 


aa and projective personality tests were admin- * The validity and reliability of the scales will 


istered in the spring of to eight under- 


graduate sociology classes in the Washing- 'The following are examples | of from the 
ton Square New York scale: “Obedience and for authority are 
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authors, the ten main variables which gi guided deeper motives or ‘conflicts, we call him 

scale construction were: ‘ “conventional  “self-rejecting.” The low F person, on the 

values, authoritarian submission, authoritar- other hand, tends to integrate the 
jan aggression, anti-intraception, supersti- 


TOLERANCE PERSONALITY NEEDS 


self and the social-self in a unified conscious 
- tion- stereotypy, pseudo-toughness, power, & self-image. He understands his motivations; 
cynicism, -projectivity, sex. In differ- accepts his hostile, sexual- -affectional, 

terminology, one can say that the person dependency and works out his anx- 

_ who scores high on the F scale exhibits the - : ieties and conflicts on the conscious level. 
_ following seven traits: repression of hostile We call this more integrated individual “self 


_ impulses, repression n of sexual impulses, drive _ accepting” because he accepts and -acknowl- 
_ for power and status, rigidity of emotional edges all aspects of his personality. These 
control, conventionality, emotional immatur- of course, ideal types—terminal points 
y, and lack of insight.° The high F scorer on a ‘theoretical continuum—and real per- 
_ makes a rigid division in his personality Sons will be found to fall somewhere in be- 
structure between conscious authorized twe ween the two 


Fic. 1 - Scares In ANONYMOUS QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINISTERED TO N. YU 


+ Prejudice items ‘including : 
(a) Anti-Negro subscale of California Ethnocentrism Scale (6 items) 
d (b) Author’s Anti-Negro subscale (S items) 
. Author’s Anti-Catholic Prejudice Scale, 6 items 
Ethuic Outgroup Prejudice Scale, for Jewish 25 items 
(a) Anti-Negro Prejudice Scale (11 items) = a 
Author’s Anti-Catholic Prejudice Scale (6 
8 Author’s Anti-Gentile Prejudice Scale (8 items) ara 
Modified Bogardus Social Distance Scale, 18 groups listed 
_ 6. California E (Ethnocentrism) Scale, for Jewish respondents 1 14 tiie including: > 
q & California Anti-Negro subscale (6 items) 
(b) California M subscale (8 items, most of them relating to nationalism) 7 
 (e) The E scale also includes an Anti-Semitic subscale, which was not included byt the a author i Saves 
puting the E scores of the Jewish respondents 
7. Anti-Semitism Scale, 10 items including: = 
(a) Anti-Semitic subscale of California E scale (6 items) 
Author’s Anti-Semitic subscale (4 items) 
Author’s Anti-White Prejudice Scale, s items 
California PEC (Political and Economic Conservatism) Scale, 10 items 
I 


o. California F Personality) Scale, 30 items 
social- self and an unconscious “QUESTIONNAIRE: 


“When a person has a problem or worry, it is best power Ethnocentrism score is 14% 
for him not to think about it, but to keep busy of the maximum possible score as against | 
with more cheerful things.” “Sex crimes, such as 41 % for the parents, which, in turn, is less 


the most important virtues children should learn.” 


_ Tape and attacks on children, deserve more than than the Gentile means ‘of the California 
_ mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be — 


publicly whipped, or worse.” which ‘Tange from 507% to 57%. If 


_ *E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, and R. 
N. Sanford, “The Antidemocratic Personality,” 


with attitudes close to those of their parents, 
Readings in Social Psychology, p. 536. 


*The author h dated the California Study then we can say that -extra-parental 
familiar. In doing so, he may in certain cases have — : have changed the attitudes of almost all of | 
modified the original meaning. the students in the tolerant 
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Tape 1. INTERCORRELATIONS OF or ATTITUDE AND AND PERSONALITY Scores IN SPECIFIED Groups ues 


Calif. Gentile ate Jewish Students a 80 Young Men & 
_Groups* at N. <0. Women at Jewish ni 


Scores t to be Correlated 


— 


_Anti-Negro & Anti- — bales 
Anti-Catholic & Anti- 

Bogardus & ‘Total Ethnic Outgroup 


Prejudice 
Student E & Parent E* 


Deviation from Parental 
titude (Parent E minus Student 
Anti-Semitism & Anti-Negro 
Semitism & Anti-Catholic 
Anti- -Semitism & Anti-Gentile 
Anti- Semitism & Total Ethnic Out- 


Source of data: E. Frenkel- Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, an and R. N. Sanford, cit. PP. 531-s4t. The number 
of subjects in the California samples totals several hundred. 


_ 2 The scales used in the Jewish community center study are not identical with the scales used in the N.Y. . a 


study, but are similar enough to justify comparisons. 
a _ § In the N.Y.U. and community center samples, the author computed coefficients of mean square contingency 
and applied the chi square test of significance. The corrected value of C, as given in the table, is the uncorrected 
value of C divided by the maximum possible value of C (0.817 for a 3 X3 table). This gives a value which could 
_ vary from —1 to +1, as does r. The N.Y.U. scores are not absolutely comparable with the California scores — 
_ because in the California Study respondents were given scores for omitted items, while in the N.Y.U. group the 4 
_ few respondents who omitted any item in a given scale were not givenascoreforthatscale. = se) 


; a This correlation is based upon the student and parent E scores of the 62 students whose parents answered 
alll of the items in the E scale. When a student brought back questionnaires from both parents, the mean of 


their twoscoreswasusedasthe“‘parent score.” 
5 This correlation involved the following steps: (1) Those students were selected who had student F, stu- 


al — E, and parent E scores. (2) The one student who deviated in the prejudiced direction from per parent E : 
score was eliminated from the sample, as were those students with very high or very low parent E scores. This q ; 
a 34 students who had the possibility of attaining equal tolerant deviations. (3) For these 34, the student E 5 
"score was subtracted from the parent E score and the difference was correlated with the student F score. __ 4 

_ surprising fact is that only one of the 68 stu- the equalitarians (as measured by the - 

_ dents who brought back parental question- ental group norm) tend to produce equali- a 
gi naires had an E (Ethnocentrism) score which tarians measured by the filial group 
higher than the mean of her parents’ norm. ) This | is shown i in ‘Table 1 by the 
scores. Despite the student deviation from fact that the contingency coefficient of the 4 

_ parents, the parents remain as one of the most — student E and the > parent E ‘scores is 0.57.%° 


ethnic philosophy. The parental attitude ex- ie In the case of this and other coefficients cited 
_ erts a considerable influence upon the rela- = ™ this article (which range from 0.34 to 0,68) the f 
size and standard errors of the coefficients justify i 


tive standing of the student in Ethnocen- inference of an association between the vari- 
 trism. The relatively bigoted parents tend — 
to 
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TOLER ANCE AND PERSONALITY NEEDS 

When we turn to the F personality scores, second hypothesis, in both dominant and 
a find that the Jewish students are o n the minority groups, general ethnic intolerance — . 
r average much more self-accepting than pes 7 expresses the needs of the self- -rejecting — 
parents. The mean student and parent personality (providing certain cultural con-— 
scores are respectively 27% and 58% of di 

the maximum possible scores, while the Cal- follows from self- ~acceptance. 
ifornia Means range from n 52% to The California study of Gentile groups 
62 & “reported correlations between F and 
Ss the — of the F scores, it appears — _ (Ethnocentrism) ranging from 0.60 to 0.75 
that the Jewish children differ markedly : (Table 1.) In the N.Y.U. Jewish sample, — 
from the their parents in such basic personality tl the contingency of F and E was 0.68; F oii 
areas as insight, sexuality, and aggression. Total Ethnic Outgroup Prejudice was” 
_ Moreover, there is no significant =e 0.55; F and the Bogardus Social Distance : 
between the student and the parent F Scale was 0.35. Thus, the psychological cor- 
scores, basally of outgroup prejudice appear to be 


In the community center and N.Y.U. basically the same for the California Gentile 


of the “anti- Negro, ‘anti- Catholic, same statement can be. in re- 
anti- Gentile scales range from o. 34 to. gard to the personality traits which underly 
0.53, indicating, a as "previous _Tesearchers _politico-economic conservatism. In both the 


_ have also found, a general ethnic intolerance California Gentile samples and the N.Y 
factor underlying specific outgroup Jewish sample, correlations of about o. 50 
: dices, As might be expected, the students are found between F and Conservatism. The _ 


show less their own association is not, however, so close as that 
between F and E. 
- The relation nship between F an and general 
“sible score. In both outgroup prejudice is consistent with 
§ individuals - who accept derogatory stereo- second hypothesis. The fact that F is also 
types of Negroes, Catholics, and Gentiles correlated with Anti-Semitism in the 
also tend to attribute undesirable traits to sample (the coefficient is 0.55) is in accord- — 
at ic Jews. Anti-Semitism is positively correlated ance with Corollary A, in which we stated 
z 7 with all measures of outgroup prejudice, the + that, in members of a disprivileged group, 
&§ ‘coefficients ranging from o. 34 to 0.61. It is the same personality needs engender ingroup 
associated with specific prejudices and with and outgroup prejudice. 
_ generalized intolerance of outgroups (Ethno- _ In Corollary B we contended that students | 


‘ centrism, Bogardus Social Distance, and _ with self-accepting personalities would tend 


Ethnic Outgroup Prejudice) ; to deviate considerably from their families 


hostility toward other minorities as well as in the tolerant direction when exposed to a : 
with dislike for the dominant Gentile on college attitude; conversely, 
majority. These intercorrelations are con- self-rejecting students would tend to. 
_ sistent with our first hypothesis, in which — cling to the parental ideology and so would — 
; we asserted that persons disliking one ethnic deviate less. If this were true, tolerant de- — 
group tend to dislike all and that, if they  viation from parents would be inversely 
= are members of a disprivileged ethnic minor- proportional to degree of self- -rejection. To 
such persons will also tend tob be preju- pat determine whether Corollary B held true 
diced toward their own group. for our sample, the ‘student F score was 
We now turn to the questionnaire evi- correlated with the amount of student toler- 
_ dence concerning the psychological dynam- - ant deviation from his parents (the parent E © 
ics of According to our score minus the student E score). Since the 
— 
‘contingency ‘coefficient is 67, the co corol- 
en ae Study data: “Key to ary appears to be confirmed so far as the 
Form C. Pub. Study, March, 194 students i in are concerned. 
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SIGNS OF REPRESSION OF HOSTILE 
Projected oe oe is revealed by seeing one or nore 7 


Hostility women is » failure to 
see female figuresin Card VIE 
4 SIGNS OF REPRESSION OF SEXUAL 
The first response to Card VI is disphoric, evasive, 
anatomical; or religious figure is seen in 


to hallic’ 6 
P c”’ area. 5 10 


organs or sexual areas ofthe body. 
SIGNS OF EMOTIONAL IMMATURITY 


The subject Sees one or more little houses (showing =y 


The subject s sees two or nati children or baby a ani- 
mals or adults engaged in childish behavior and sees : 
> a human figures engaged in in adult behavior. a.' 
> The subject gives two or more vague, evasive re- os 
sponses such as smoke, clouds, designs, geographi- 
cal bodies, microscopic slides, or X-ray pictures. 


= 


i“. 1 In the sample. of the 1. 140 Jewish students who took both the mito the Rorschach test, . 
4 _ selected as Group A the 20 highest F scorers among the students who were in the top quartile on E and in the 
top halves on Bogardus Social Distance and Total Ethnic Outgroup Prejudice. Similarly, Group B consisted 


Sexual — are not scored as “ “anatomy” Rorschach weehews. 


: a of the 20 lowest F scores in the bottom quartile ¢ oa E and in the bottom halves on iinet Social Distance —¥ 


chief instruments. version of 140 of the Jewish who had previ- 
Murray ‘Thematic Apperception ously taken the questionnaire. able sug 
s and intensive “depth” interviews, which The analysis of the Rorschach protocols consultec 


— 
with whom the subject could identify, isseenen 
— 
a 
— “scales, 
nifican 
quenci 
— retaine 
‘MEANS OF THE RORSCHACH ferences shown by the F scale. Our hat dif- 
The California Study authors validate oO repe ty group 
«~The California ferent methods and with a minority group dents 
lity scale by ¢linical observa- eren Its of cen 
— their personality scale by som) > le. This paper will report the results ‘ 
tons upon groups which scored at the high sample. 
a 


My ra Since there was no ‘estab- ‘extreme. These traits: 
“lished Rorschach technique for identifying are repression of hostile impulses, repres- — 
“most | of. the traits which | comprise the F - sion of sexual impulses, lack of insight, and 
"syndrome, it was mnecessary first to try to emotional immaturity, As an example of 
discover the Rorschach signs of each of the our method, some of the signs of these traits, 
-traits.’? Ac check- list of possible signs 0: of each — the frequencies | of the signs, and our inter- 
“tral was compiled, which included seventy- : pretation of the signs are presented i in Table 
five signs in all. Then, the records of two 2. It should be understood that these inter- 


? 
4 
PERCENTAGES OF Maximum PossiBLeE Scores, BY HIGHEST AND Lowest ScoRING 
4 Groups SELECTED FROM 140 JEWISH 


_ Repression of Hostile Impuls 


Lack of Insight 


Self. Rejection, Form 


2 The method of selection of these groups is explained i in Table 2 2, note i. b. 


_ * The Form X Self-Rejection score is the sum of the four trait ‘scores. 

at the extremes on F and on the prejudice they are subject to possible 1 attests: in 
scales, were checked for the presence or the course of further investigation. 
“absence of each sign. After testing the sig- Th ie next step was to use the Rorschach 
nificance of the difference between the fre- signs to construct a scale. It was decided 
quencies of each sign in the two groups, we _ that an individual’s score for any trait would © 
retained only the fifteen signs which were be the number of signs of that trait which | 
discriminating at the 0.05 level. Assuming appeared in his record. Then, by summing _ 
that our method of trait identification is the trait scores, we obtained a syndrome — a 
valid , we do have statistically significant "score which provided a single quantitative ‘ 
evidence that the relatively prejudiced stu- measure of self-rejection (the “Rorschach 
dents exhibit certain traits to a greater de- — ~ Self-Rejection Scale, Form X”). Table 3 i 
gree than do those who score at the equali- presents the mean Rorschach trait and scale _ 


Th he S07 along with the mean questionnaire 
The author wis scores, of the twenty highest F scorers and 


able suggestions of Dr. Bruno Klopfer, who was ode 
consulted when the Rorschach analysis was initi- the twenty lowest F scorers in our sample. 
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questionnaire scores, much more trists at the Nuremberg Trials, 
against ethnic outgroups, anti-Semitic and 


has kindly 


made available to us the Rorschach records 


the Rorschach trait and syndrome scores Rosenberg, Streicher, Ley, Goering, Frank, 

reveal great differences between the high and Doenitz. Applying our method of Ror. 
and low F groups, the Rorschach data ap- schach analysis to their test records, Myra | 
pears to validate the California F scale. All has that these Nazis 


are discriminating at the 0.01 level or better. as found in American 
Ih order quickly to rate large om samples. The Nazis, in comparison with our 
of Rorschach protocols, it was desirable to relatively prejudiced students, have a much 
have a technique which was shorter then more dangerous cleavage between their im- 
the “Form X” method already and their conscious self-image; their 
4 ‘After considerable experimentation, a briefer identifications with people, animals, and the 
_ inspection technique, “Form Y,” was de- world in general are poorer as a result. _ 
veloped. After all been the authoritarian Component is is 


related with several scores. in their preoccupation with power and 
The contingency of Rorschach Self- Rejec- seriously neglect the functional as- 
tion, Form Y, and F is 0.56; the contingency _ pects of their environment. The Nuremberg 
with E is 0.61; with Anti-Semitism is 0.43. 38 Rorschach evidence is consistent with the 
itt It should be noted that these correlations s hypothesis that some of the personality 
are obtained in a group which varies in needs which underly extreme ethnic hatred 
attitude from complete equalitarianism to differ in degree, but not in kind, from the 
only moderate prejudice. The mean E and in “Moderate, 


“scores of the most prejudiced and the 


_ most self- rejecting twenty students in the of course, necessary in siseens to test this hy- 
NY. U. Jewish sample fall somewhat below pothesis ad 
E and F means of the entire California 
sample. It is unlikely that the self-rejection 
_ syndrome i is as prominent in the personality er facts have we established within 
structure of our twenty “most self-rejecting” | a reasonable limits ; of credibility? What im- 
__ students as it is in the personality structure — _ plications can we legitimately find in the facts 
of the average American. Despite this, the for a dynamic theory of ethnic attitudes? 
_ differences revealed in the Rorschach ma- - In answering these questions, we shall try 
terial between our highest F scorers and our to avoid the twin pitfalls of over-interpre- 
lowest F scorers are in the same direction tation and under-interpretation. 
it _ as those observed by other methods: in the oe The California prejudice scales have high | 
7 California group, in which there is a much jnter-item reliabilities and have been at 
‘greater range of scores. least partially validated by clinical observa- 
It is of obvious importance to determine a tions. The only evidence for the ‘reliability 
whether the same personality traits which _ and validity of the author’s prejudice scales 
_ distinguish the moderately prejudiced from js the fact that they correlate with the Cal- 
_ the most tolerant are found in extreme form fornia scales. Later we shall test their valid- 
among individuals who are known for their ity by means of life history data. We have b 
_ fanatical ethnic hatred. We have some evi- corroborated the California authors’ previ- 3 
dence which suggests that such is the case. ous validation of the F scale by showing E 
Dr. Douglas M. Kelley, one of the psychia- that its results correlate with certain types § 
of behavior in the Rorschach test. Although 
These are coefficients of mean square contin- it is ‘generally conceded that the Rorschach 
test deep-seated non- “ideological per- 


ancy, corrected as explained in Table 1, note 3. _ All 


than the low F students.) Since he obtained from Von 
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TOLERAN CE AND PERSONALITY NEEDS 
sonality we cannot be sure of repression is established, | self- -rejecting 


individual eagerly the scapegoats 


tion scale until we have independent valida- + tion, because without thane objects for the — 
tion of this scale at the sign, trait, and syn- “displacement and projection of his hostilities: 
would have difficulty in maintaining his 
we have demonstrated In the case of the prejudiced members of 
sample that (1) ethnic attitudes are inter- a minority group, the situation is eompli- 
related, (2) generalized ethnic prejudice cated by the fact that they dislike not oll 
varies with self-rejection, (3) ‘student other minorities” but also their own group 


“their dents are more tolerant than their parents, + effort to identify themselves with the | power- a 
id the and (5) the more self-accepting the student, 3 majority, they accept its _evaluation of 
the greater his tolerant divergence from his 
parents. Strictly speaking, these findings do is ‘same time the reality of their exclusion 
not prove that the students started with | makes complete identification _ impossible. q 
attitudes close to those of their parents and _ Moreover, , their identification with | their — 
later changed in response to extra- parental own group is also spoiled by ambivalence. 
influences, including the college. Preliminary — Presumably, the source of the difficulty is 
analysis of autobiographical schedules makes their "repressed hostility toward family and» 
it reasonably clear, however, that these two \ ‘self. Keeping the idealized images of these _ 


assumptions are valid. intact, they deflect their aggression from 
m the ’ Since ethnic attitudes are socially shared "the self and the family ingroup to the wider _ 
lerate, § and socially transmitted forms of behavior, ethnic ingroup as well as to ethnic out-— 

they are culture traits. The development and ; groups. This means that ethnic prejudice is 


a om modification of an individual’s ethnic atti- a less effective defense for them than it is | 
tudes is a special case of the assimilation of 7 for the dominant group. Since intolerance of 
ideological culture traits. It is only when the outgroups is accompanied antagonism 
culture offers a choice of attitudes that per- | the minority ingroup, they must as — 


within . sonality differences can find expression in a result experience considerable anxiety re- 
different ideologies. = garding their ethnic status. 


efacts 
tudes? 
ill try 


We shall now possible ways Assuming that a particular attitude is 


: which the traits in the F syndrome find present in the c culture, a person may acquire 
expression in ethnic prejudice. . According to . either because he has certain personality 
© the California Study, there is a sharp cleav- . tendencies which find expression in that | 
} age in the F personality between the con- attitude or because he has personality tend-— 
scious and 1 unconscious selves. On the encies which require him to identify him- 
surface: friendliness, devotion to parents, self with an individual or a group which 
optimism, Beneath the conventional exterior : happens to have that attitude. One should 
ability repressed hostility (often directed at par- not, therefore, confuse the direct need “for : 
etsies ents), repressed sexual wishes, anxiety re- an idea with the need to agree (or disagree) : 
e garding status, dependency needs, and guilt the carrier of an idea. Both types 
B not consciously acknowledged. — Hence, the need work in the same direction in the case 
. lack of insight—the inevitable consequence of students who go from relatively preju-— 
= of repression. . The culturally- -stimulated diced homes to a relatively tolerant college. 
= drive for power and status, which requires For the self-rejecting students in this group, 
m the renunciation of immediate impulse- ethnic prejudice has the additional function 
gratification, is probably an important factor enabling them to reaffirm their loyalty to 
in causing the repression of hostile, sexual- 


affectional, and dependency needs. Once the of excessive di devotion, 


serva- 


valid- 
» have 
previ- 
owing 


— 
cindly § 
atrop, 
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= have given the subject much of ‘their time 
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ch h elps keep repressed hostility toward prejudice ar are basically the same in a con-— 


ae out of consciousness. Just as New- siderable variety of subcultural and status 


comb found at Bennington, they often do Nazi Rorschach protocols inti- t 


not even let themselves become aware that mate that the reported attitude-personality 


~ 


who 1 most fully assimilate the equalitarian — to refute the view that the dynamics of 
7 mores of the college, for they can objectively moderate prejudice differ qualitatively from 
criticize their parents and disagree with 
them without feeling guilty. Our findings should have practical impor- 
_ Despite the limitations of our sample, our tance for the design of educational programs 


findings, alongside the California aimed at combating race prejudice and 


- and the convergent results. of other studies, eralizing ethnic attitudes. Such programs, if 


Suggest that certain: dynamics of they are to be effective, must take into ac- | 
4 


accepting and self- rejecting 


‘A CONTENT ANA ALN YSIS OF INTERGROUP HUMOR 


line of interest which dates ‘back to Aris- 


research is humor. This may be the 

. result of an implicit and dubious as- ai The questions which these psychologists. 

sumption among sociologists t that jokes are, "philosophers and others* have Sought: to 

by their very nature, frivolous and frivolity answer have been few. Why do people 
in human relations does not merit their at- ~ laugh? What is the nature of humor? What 
tendon. Psychologists, on the other hand, are the techniques of humor? Yet there is 
virtually n no agreement “among them in 

and efforts, and philosophers continue to answer to the first two questions. a 
= its elusive nature today,” continuing a For the few interested sociologists, the 


406 major significance is the work of Sigmund a 
Freud. See A. A. Brill, ed., The Basic Writings of Center 
Sigmund Freud, New York: Random House, 1938, 
Book IV, pp. 633-803. Less pretentious psychologi- a a * See Freud’s acknowledgments in Brill, op. ‘cit, 
cal studies are represented by Herbert Barry, 
- Role of Subject-Matter in Individual Differences in = * Miscellaneous. lay analysts of humor include 


* fk = Humor,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXV_ ‘Devid L. Cohn, “White Folks Are Easy to Please,” 


_ (March 1628), 112-128; Norman R. F. Maier, “A Saturday Review of Literature, XXVII (November 
_ Gestalt Theory of Humor,” British Journal of Psy-— 4 5, 1044), 12-13; Langston Hughes, The Best of 

chology, XXIII (July 10932), 60-74; H. A. Wolff Negro Humor, Chicago: Negro Digest Publica- 
and C. E. Smith, “The Psychology of Humor,” tions, 1945; Milton Wright, What’s Funny and 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Why, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930. 


XXVIII (January- -March, 1034), 341-365; Donald oo Stanley Walker, “What is Humor?” North 
Hayworth, “The Social ‘Origin and Function of ‘CCXLII (March 1937), 


Laughter,” Psychological Review, XXXV (Septem- 
ber 1928), 367-384. exception is Antonin J. ‘Obrdlik, 


* See, for example, Arthur, Koestler, Insight t and Sociological Phenomenon,” American 


New York: Macmillan, 1949, Part | Journal of 1942), 


en le 
they are more prejudiced than their fellows. — -Telationship may even hold for other cultures — 
_ Conversely, it is the self-accepting students as well. Moreover, our results would seem — 


the dynamics of of extreme bigotry. 
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A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF INTERGROUP 
_- 


They are agreed on a fairly obvious point consciousness of self and others.” 12 Pate 


that humor is a special product as well as a more, men may enjoy more fully ‘the jokes — 
medium with social functions.’ if But they a: on women, and women on men, but men do es 


onl agree among _ themselves and with others laugh at jokes on men, and women at jokes — 
ultures who are not sociologists in defining a theory on women.?® Myrdal’ adherence to the con 
1 seem of the function of humor. Obrdlik and} flict: control theory is also qualified, for he 
nics of Burma, for example, propose that humor) finds other functions for intergroup humor 


conflict and control. Witness its use of\ of the “American Dilemma.” He maintains 


functions as an effective weapon of social| within the framework of his general theory 
irony, invective and s sarcasm. It ‘are up 


count for rationally, humor is a way out. mi 

gives a  symboli c excuse for imperfections, 
‘flict devices used by each group in its inter- point to what would otherwise be — 
ac tion with others in order to attain hall It gives also a compensation to the sufferer. — 
tain ascendancy in status and morale.® , ‘The ‘understanding laugh’ is an intuitive 
_ Others take issue with exclusive i absolution between sinners and sometimes 
tion | to the conflict- -control theory of humor. also between the sinner and his victim. The{ 
| Myers? points o out that laughter is not al- - | main ‘function’ of the joke is thus to create q 
ways malicious; it’ is often colored by an- | a collective surreptitious approbation for 
noyance with the object, but frequently it ; something which cannot be approved explic- 

is accompanied by liking, respect, and even itly because of moral inhibitions.”* Lastly, 
reverence for the object. Dollard recognizes © there is Freud’s support of Myers, Dollard, 

the aggressive | orientation of some jokes, but Myrdal and Eastman with special reference 

he cautions that joking may serve ‘purposes jokes directed against Jews. He maintains 
other than the expression of hostility..° that a number of such jokes do not conform 


logists, Eastman claims that although many of the as to the conflict-control theory of humor be- 
popular jokes release our “suppressed cause they were invented by Jews themselves 
impulse to ‘ “take a crack” at somebody,’ engaging in self-criticism.® = 
res ® one needs to refer to > Piaget’ s position that — ‘It is futile to anticipate a resolution of : 
> m= a laughing baby « cannot possibly have atti- this and other controversies among philoso- 
tudes of derision toward and superiority over phers, psychologists and sociologists of 


others. a is because of a baby’s incomplete — 4 humor until an empirical body of descriptive, a 


1 
Ibid., p. 709. be a convenient point of departure in | gather- 


8 
Ibid., pp. 725-716; John H. Burma, data, for sociologists have already 


” 
as a Technique in Race Conflict,” American Socio- d d 1 Th 
logical Review, XI (December 1946), 710-711. Con-— - emonstrate specia interest in it. e raw 
sistent with this pared is Burma’s four- fold classi- may be in the several 
lished _ anthologies of humor. be However, 
ember fae be (1) by Negroes and pro-Negro; (2) by Negroes censorship does preclude a claim for — 
Best nd representativeness. That is, many jokes con- 


= Henry Alonzo Myers, “The Analysis of Laugh- cerning intergroup relations as well as other 


ter,” The Sewanee Review, XXXXIII (October- 

John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern — Max Eastman, of Laughte 
Town, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937, p. a York: Simon and Schuster, 1936, pp. 30-31. 
™Max Eastman, “What We Laugh At—and Gunnar Myrdal, ‘An American Dilemma, New 
Why, Digest XLII (April 1943), 66- ‘York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, pp. 38-39. 


“Brill, op. cit., p. 705. 
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Dialect. 
OF JOKES IN DIALECT 


a 


_.... minority no 
Rather, its aims are to initiate the yes 0.0 


descriptive data necessary for a subsequent = Jp y what social patterns does dialect ap ap- 
_ formulation of such a theory, and to pose — pear? Jokes in which two members of the: 
some questions which the theory must an- came ethnic grou ti t 
eT ea group are participants, one of 
whom speaks in dialect and the other does 
& For purposes of this’ paper, three Ameri- not, account for only 2.3 per cent of the 
can ethnic groups, Negroes, Jews and Irish © Negro, 2.5 per cent of the Jewish and 2.9 
and jokes about them were per cent of the Irish jokes. Those in which 
4 a Negro, Jew or Trishman engages” in con- 
aut of the anthologies was made for versation with a -member of an outgroup, 
duplicated jokes. Their elimination led to  pejther of the participants using dialect, , ac: 
a work-field of 300 Negro, 160 Jewish and - count for only 1 per cent of the Negro, 25 
274 Irish jokes, a total of 734 for the three per cent of the Jewish and 1.4 per cent of 
groups combined. The next L step was tO the Irish jokes. In other jokes involving 
analyze an and classify each group’s jokes outgroup participants, no case may be found 
under the following six categories: (1) dial- in which “the Negro and white both use 
; ect, (2) theme, (3) proper names, (4) sex dialect, whereas only 1.8 per cent of the com- 
(5) occupations, and (6) inter- Jewish jokes and 1.1 per cent of the 


a su 


comparable Trish jokes have dialect- -speaking | 


group or composition. 


_ Again, there ave no cases of | either Negroes, 


ae ‘ea pervasiveness of stereotypes in inter- Jews or Irish refraining from dialect in the 

: jokes thus became evident. = ——__ presence of outgroup affiliates who do. The 
Dialect. Consider, or example, the only alternative pattern of ¢ dialect usage in 

4 jokes containing outgroup participants is the 


_ shows, in all but 2.6 per cent of the Negro — one most widely used: the Negro, Jew or 


rs } jokes, at least one Negro participant Speaks” = Irishman speaks in dialect ; the white, Gen- 
- in “Negro” dialect, whereas in each of 66. 8 tile, or non-Irishman does not. ae 
per cent of the Jewish and 79.5 per cent of Soa (2) Themes. Many of the individual jokes 

the Irish jokes there is at least one Jew about the three minority groups have two or 


— Irish speaking in 1 the respective dialects. ci more themes. Recording each theme as a 

_ Even the rare professional Negro in jokes _ Separate unit and calculating its absolute 

; dialect, and it is not unusual for a frequency, a order- emerges 
ish child to do likewise. 


“Wit 


™ Lewis and Faye Copeland, eds., 10 Irish themes. There is relatively ite 


Fe and Stories, New York: “Copeland, ed, % variation in depicting Jewish — traits and 

ishing Company, 1946; Lewis Copelan T + 

_World’s Best Jokes, New York: Halcyon House, in jokes. But stereotypes 
not so exclusively ‘Jewish that _transposal 


Moulton Powers, ed., Best 
up is impossible, a procedure 


mid, 


© 


Thar 


social phenomena are characterized by ob- 
scenity in oral communication but censored 
_ in script by revision or deletion*® 
AIMS AND METHODOLOGY 4 
Ff No attempt will be made in this pa 
4 
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ANALYSIS 


Rank =—s NY egroes 


a ‘Deviant” behavior (on* ‘Commercial 


me 


Religious fervor and participa- 


Poverty 


organization (41) 
6 Subjection to ridicule and exe | Unclassified 
ploitation (18) 

Maladjustment 

Color value system (11) 

Eating 

Animals (7) 

Cleverness (5) 

Prestige search ( s) 
Lodge benefits (4) 

Other (than color) physical traits 


‘OF INTERGROUP HUMOR 


and financial skills "Paradox (53) 4 
personality traits ‘Cleverness (34) 


a Verbal ‘difficulty and mental in- Verbal blunders (23) Verbal ‘difficulty “mental in in 


Peculiar names conceal- Alcoholism (23) 
Marital conflict and sexual dis- Food taboos oe 


Im nprovidence (15) 


‘Trials ond imprisonment (14) 
Religious devotion (12) 
enophobia (11) 
alls from elevation 
unerals and wakes (9) 44 
Marital conflict (6) 
 Derogation of others 
Something for nothing 
‘Antagonism to M.D.’s (5) 
Prolific fertility (4) 
_ Marriages and weddings (4) 


a Deflation 
Py Physical traits (3) 


 Self-evidence (3) 


= 


Reversal of meaning (3) 
Lying (2) 

‘4 Name confusion (2). 

Preference for lower (2) 

Carelessness (2) 

Literal vs. derived 

Noise 


* 


* Bracketed numbers in this and ne classifications refer to the absolute frequency of the specified 


item. 


18 =. 
white For example: 


solute 


nerges 
“Katz, a traveling sales- “A travelling salesman 

man, was held up in the with headquarters in this 7 
West by a storm and old city so celebrated for 
flood. He telegraphed his 
boss, Klein, 
York: ‘Marooned . 2 land Islands by a severe 
storm. Wire  instruc- wintry gale. He tele-— 
tions.’ Klein wired back: graphed his office: Ma- 
‘Start summer vacation rooned by storm. Wire 
as of instructions.’ The reply : 

‘summer va- 


to e place between Nagee and Stereotypes in Negro themes 


been analyzed and interpreted in general — 
terms elsewhere. Comparison of Negro and 


“racial” group, themes third 


its parsimonious natives, ‘Place in order-rank. On other 
in New was held up in the Shet- ? 


 ™ The New York Time M 
op. cit., pp. 12-135 Burma, op. cit., PP. 


» Pp.  136- “137, 160, 


= 


sg 
a 
Wi 
ris. 
195 
of the a 
one of 
whic 4 
ct, ac- — 
TO, 2.5 
ent of 
volving 
= 


Mose (17) =. Casey (14) 
4 ‘ieee (7) (O’)Sullivan (s) 


8 Johnson (7) Hogan (4). 
9 Jones (6) Rachel (4) ths Kelly 


13° «Lijah Silverstein Dooley i. : 
Remus (3) i Riley (O'Reilly) (3) 
ee Jews, allegedly a “ ‘religious” group, virtually — of stereotype. Pat and Mike, as the accom- 
me . no such joke-themes are found. In a com- 7 panying classification of the twenty leading 
_ parison of Negro, jewish and Irish joke- * names in each group demonstrates, make 
themes, one finds verbal difficulty or blunder absolute as well as proportionate appear- 
<_ the second in rank for all three groups. ances far beyond those of any given Negro 


Mental deficiency and poverty. are promi- or Jewish names. Another differential lies — 


: nent with reference to Negroes and Irish but in the greater use of first names for } Negro 
negligible in the case of Jews. ‘participants as contrasted with the p prepon- 
_ Of special interest in Irish joke-themes is ‘y derance of surnames in the cases of Ji Jews 2 and 

fs first -rank given to the paradox x or Irish. 
Irish Bull.” This is especially significant Sex Composition. Sex composition in 

_ because of its apparent inconsistency — eres jokes ane. any one of at 


the -contflict- theory of h humor. is self-evi- 


3 Irish jokes “it often happens that the humor two prooek divisions: 
oa _ is unintentional. Of this kind the ‘Irish Bull’ and (2) the jintersexual. Their ‘distribution 


is the outstanding example. This ludicrous _ in Negro, Jewish and itch jokes is shown in 


blunder i in speech—the Taurus Hibernicus— the 
a amusing juxtaposition Males are participants in intergroup jokes 
"meanings and mixed metaphors, and is said much more frequently than females. Further- 
to derive its name from one Obadiah oo most jokes about Negroes, Jews and 
Trish lawye r practicing at the English Irishmen are intrasexual, and within that 
i Bar about. the middle of the eighteenth , framework, the outstanding patterns are (1) 
“century who became famous for his blunders two minority males, (2) two intergroup 


in speaking... males, and (3) one minority male. Within 


(3) Proper Names. Although Negro ‘dia- the other framework, that of intersexual 
~ lect and Jewish joke-themes are more clearly _ jokes, all three groups share one outstanding 

aa than their counterparts in ‘the 3 pattern—that of minority male and minority 
comparable minority groups, Irish names female. >. The remaining intersexual patterns 
surpass a and Jewish names in clarity i which, of course, , have intergroup partici- 
pants, distribute themselves differently in 
is Negro and Irish jokes on the < one hand ond 

J “the: 


“Some Irish Bulls,” Catholic 
World, (September 1937), 696- ~697. 
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more have a minority are and non-Irish 


female and an male female, a or carpenter confront: a 


landlord, patient-doctor 
have caste characteristics. Accompanying 5) Occupations. There are 


_ the patterns, one usually finds explicit indi- oh and related characteristics in the 


cations of occupational stratification reen- occupational affiliation of Negro joke pare 
forced by age differentiation or spatial dis- saan W henever there is a white partici- 


two minority males 26. 

two intergroup males» 33. 


1034 
6 2.18 


d) two intergroup females 6.3 
11.9 


e) one minority male 

f) one minority f female 


a) minority male and female 

ppear- minority male and outgroup 

Negro au female 6 

al lies minority male and loutgroup 


q 
ae 


7 


of at He tance. For example, those jokes which in- p 
volve a Negro female and a white male i 
Il into describe the relationship as that of maid- one does not each 


sexual 


patient, client-lawyer, patient-doctor, cook- participant’s occupation. Secondly, 
ution 


master, -student-school Official, or wash- white’s occupation, with one exception, 24 is 
_woman-conductor. Those involving a Negro 


d 
Saeco i "male and a a white female describe impersonal = A white man during reconstruction times was it 
jokes ‘ ti tud t- arraigned before a colored justice of the peace for 

i in eractions by p one, or concern student- killing a man and stealing his mule. It was in 


= _ teacher and handyman- -housewife. In com- Arkansas, near the Texas border, and there was = 
and “parable. Jewish jokes, the Jewish male and between the states, but the colored 
Gentile female engage in phone conversa-— “tried to preserve an ‘impartial frame of 
ud tions, or are markedly stratified as salesman-— ‘We’s got two kinds of law 
housewife, student-teacher, and furrier-cus- law an’ Arkansas law. Which “f 


Vithin tomer. The few Jewish jokes whose pattern you hab? EOD 

sexual involves a Jewish female and a Gentile male —_—“The_ prisoner ‘thought a minute and 

nding take the form of passenger in relationship guessed that he would take the Arkansas law. 

hority ‘to conductor or ticket agent, In jokes whose 

artic: ‘the implications this may have in com- ‘Better make that Texas law’ 


Eli ‘All right. Den I fin’ you fo’ killin’ de man an’ 


parative aspects of American caste systems, see 


Milton L. Barron, People Who — you fo’ stealin’ de C and 


often a minority male and an outgroup Irish male are the participants, the relation- 
— 
= 
» 
in 
ywn in 
q 
iy 
d and 
the 
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superior or to of the Negro who CONCLUSIONS. 
_ participates in the same joke with him. 


As the: following classification of the 
twelve leading white, Jewish and Irish group other things, ‘it poses 
the which an adequate 


pations of minister and deacon, the cotypes of minorities? 
work is decidedly menial. 


= 
(30) Judge (20) Clothier (15) Laborer 
Maid Housewife (12) Unspecified Business- Priest (19) 
 Laundress (7) Lawyer (8) [Passenger (4) (8) 
Porter (5) 4 Minister (6) Patient (3) Soldier (7) 
Soldier (4) Furrier (3) Maid-servant (6) - | 
Laborer (4) (3) Salesman (3) Construction worker 


Student (3) 


_ ployed ~ 
Planter (2) Storeowner (2) Driver- Coachmen 
Passenger (2) Lawyer (2) Juror (3) 
20 Farmer ‘Trav Pawnbroker (2) 


white contrast, one is po by the and stereo 
11 greater similarity between Negro and Irish typed than their counterparts in the minor- 
between either group an and ity triumvirate? 
. Why does the male more frequently 
_ appear in intergroup jokes than the female? 
3. Who invent and orally communicate 
ertainty intra- com these jokes? Until this « question is answered, 
3 . ’a position in the case of Negro jokes. In addi- the conflict-control theorists may be said to ; 
oe. tion, Negro jokes have a slight predominance operate on a tenuous assumption that the 
of intergroup participants, whereas Jewish ingroup only supports the ingroup and at 
: ¥ My and Irish jokes relate Jew to Jew and Irish tacks the outgroup whenever it engages in 
to Irish more often than they relate Jew intergroup joke verbalization. = 


to Gentile or Irish to non-Irish, In those What basis is there to the “suspicion®® 


fPiicad Jewish jokes in which the specific outgroup that minority “victims” may in some cases, 
aah identity of the Gentile participants is given, _ invent as well as communicate : such jokes 
the Irish appear most frequently, followed about themselves? = 

by the Scotch, English, Catholics, and Prot- Should 
stants. In comparable Irish jokes, the be well-founded, to what extent is self-hatred 
English are outstanding participants, fol- involved? To what extent is antagonism be- 
= by the Scotch, Jews, Swedes, — tween subdivisions of a minority group 


Evidently, answers to the last three ques-_ 

OF JOKES BY GROUP (COMPOSITION 76 : 
‘tions must be : sought by empirical “research 


Indication in in the field of oral communication, 
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RATES AND 

DW ELLING UNITS IN MANHATTAN 

F. STUART CHAPIN AND CLARENCE A Joua 


“- The exploration of antecedent-consequent re- el 


lationships or probable causation is facilitated by 
use of the ex post facto’ experimental design. © 
In the present study it was assumed that rentals 
may be taken as a rough index of a bundle of 

social and economic factors causally related 
crowding in dwelling units. There is empirical 


_ evidence from previous studies of the relation- — 


if ship of crowding to certain social and structural — 
factors, including rental rates. For example, 
Schmid? found a correlation of r= 


ing units in the Twin Cities in 1934 by enumera- 
tion districts of the 1930 census; other relation- 


ships were found by him and several other in- ‘i, 


IN 


son, University of Minnesota; ARTHUR L. 
JoHNsoN, University of Michigan* 


vestigators.* In the present study a 
of t = —.68 (corresponding to Schmid’s result) on per cent home ownership in census tracts).° 


was found between rentals and per cent crowded 


for the Borough of Manhattan, New York saat 


“a 


oe rentals and crowding. This measure of 
_telationship correlates rentals and crowding for 


consequent relationship. For the Borough of 


These empirical results st the 
sis: there is an inverse relationship (correlation) — 


Manhattan, using census tracts as units of area, 
a correlation of r = —.31 was obtained be- - with slightly higher rentals ($22.95 in 1940); _ 


tween changes in rentals and associated changes 
crowded* from 1934 to 1940. 

* This was facilitated by a grant from the 
‘Graduate School of the University of Minnesota. 

a. Experimental Designs in Sociological Research, 
1947, Chapter V, especially pp. 95, 124-138. The 
present study is an extension of a previous ex- 
_ Ploratory study of all Boroughs of New York City 
by Elizabeth Y. Arneson, Raymond O. Far- 


s Ling under the direction of F. Stuart Chapin. 
* Social Saga of Two Cities, 1945, P. 253. 
"Op. cit, pp.127-128. 
ig ia Dwelling units having 1.01 or more persons per 
room were defined as crowded. 


ND TEA 


This correlation, based upon changes between — 
_ two dates, approaches more closely to an anal- _ 
_* of possible cause and effect relationships, — 
of course, it offers no proof of cause and 
Since the abuse of correlation coefficients 
has sometimes taken the form of accepting a 
_ correlation as equivalent to a measure of causa- on " 
tion, it may be interesting to subject the data => 
of rentals and crowding on two dates for the 
same areas to a method of analysis with greater 
capabilities for the discovery of assumed cause 7 
and effect relationships. This method is the 
method of ex post facto experimental design, in = 
which some present effect (ie., crowding in 1 4 an 
1940) is traced backward to an assumed causal a 
_ complex of factors or forces (i.e., rentals) at a -_ 


—.555 be- x rior date (1 using for this urpose such > 
tween rentals and percentage of crowded dwell- B (1934), 8 pep 


records as are available (i.e., census tract data of 
Manhattan), since no new measures of the past — ie 
can be made in the present, and relying upon pro- Be 
cedures of selective control (i.e., matching the 
_ experimental group against the control group 


An examination of Table A shows results that 
support the hypothesis. This table demon 
_ strates antecedent- -consequent relationships more 
clearly and more simply than the correlation of — 
r= — 31, between changes in rentals and 


changes in crowding for the entire Borough 


_ Manhattan. It shows 
a single date and does not measure antecedent- 42 


that in an experimental 
group the low rentals ($19. 93 in 1934) and 
high crowding rate (31. 33% in 1934) were fol- 
lowed by lower crowding (24.59% in 1940) 


and the lowest crowding (7.47% in 1934) —_ 7 
ated with highest rentals ($93.73 in 1940) were — 

followed by higher crowding (15. 247% in 1940) 
and diminished rentals ($85.33 in 1940). Not = 
“only does this experimental design show the in-— 

erse ‘relationship between rentals and crowding 
_more clearly and more simply than does the neg- 
ative correlation of —.31, between changes, but 

it permits a test of the significance of the 
changes i in the two associated variables. A decline © 

in rentals of f $8. 40 f for the 1940 


Ibid., 
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“NOTES | ON” RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


has a critical ratio® of 4 4. 54, , highly significant, and - _ which may operate as a complex pattern. of 

the corresponding increase in crowding of 7.77 o causal factors, and then to utilize relevant data 

has a highly significant critical ratio of 8.82! of experience, such as the known association of 

Meanwhile the associated changes in the c control low rentals with low income, Poor housing ex- 

group were indeterminate. = pressed in sub- standard sanitation, need of struc: 

_ The convergence of evidence supports, rather — tural repairs, age and decrepitude of structure, 

than proves, the hypothesis of an antecedent- etc. Furthermore, as Dr. Knupfer has said 
consequent relationship of an inverse type, “. .. it appears that ‘approximate rent’ is the 

low rentals at an earlier date are followed by a best index of ‘general status,’ ”? a conclusion — 

high percentage of crowding at a later date (and derived from factor analysis of fifteen factors — 
vice versa). This evidence consists of: (1) con- of status, including ammains, automobile, edu- 
sistency with the magnitudes of cation, income, occupational telephone, etc. 
made in other studies; (2) consistency in the _ Thus all that can be claimed for the pre. a 

direction of relationship—all are inverse cor- _ exploratory study are the following: (a) the 
relations; (3) critical ratios of change are be- utility of the ex post facto experimental design : 

chance expectation, and (4), these as a method for clarifying and simplifying some 
assumed causal relationship; and (b) the veri- a 
«sab. groups, i.e, after one related factor is con- fication or disproof of an hypothesis in a par- 
trolled by matching. ticular example in a given place for the 

The direction of changes in rentals and in period of the oe 9 

corresponding crowding was made fortwosam- 

analyzed. The experimental group of col- ECONOMIC CLASS” CONSCIOUSN 
umns 1, 3 and 5, rows 1 and 2 in the table, was AMERICAN PROTEST ANTISM. 


selected from the extremes of increasing crowd- wk “Tuomas Forp | Houtr 
“ae 


ing and decreasing crowding, with the corres- Central College 
ponding rentals; and the experimental group of 
columns 2, 4 and 6, rows 3 and 4, was selected _ At the present stage of ‘sociological research 
to represent low rent areas as contrasted with it amounts to a cliché to observe that social 


_ middle rent areas 1934-1940 and their | ‘class lines are hardening in the United States. 


groups the inverse relationship between rental Sclousness | is another question. About such mat- 


~ and crowding is clearly shown, together with the ters less is known. In the present study an ay 
- statistical significance of both the differences effort has been made to determine the actual 
i between experimental | and control groups at extent to which class consciousness in an eco- 

~ each date, and the significance of the changes nomic sense appears to manifest itself ecologi- 
between dates for each group. cally among certain Protestant church denomi- 
to whether the statistically ‘significant nations. It is a matter of common 
sequential relationship between the in- that church edifices representing denominations 

— dicates a causal relationship or a mere chance known to be wealthy are frequently found in 
relationship, can not be established (1) by the _ upper-class residential areas, just as it is known — 
statistical data in themselves alone, or (2) by q that “store front” churches are located in dis- _ 


only one exploratory study such as the present organized neighborhoods. But the real extent 
investigation. of this phenomenon has apparently not yet 


Fundamental to ‘proof of casuality and the been measured. This paper reports an attempt — a 
- power to predict results are: (a) introduction — i to make such « measurement, using as data all © 
into our explanation of some conceptual scheme _ ‘Protestant chugches of Los Angeles as “Tepre- 
or theoretical considerations which entail the sentatives of their denominations. rig Ge 

of the immediate observations; and (b) repeti- ‘pRoceDURE 

tion of similar studies with like results. The. ‘The p poneniiens has been as follows: 
theoretical considerations begin with six-fold scale ranging from “wealthy’ to “be-_ 
sumption that rentals are taken as a rough low average, ” the economic status (in terms of . 
index of a bundle of socio-economic factors . | 
©The critical ratios are corrected for correlation a Status: a Study of Some Problems of Measurement, 2 
between the variables attributable to matching on New York, (Ph.D. 

the per cent home ownership. University) Pp. 104-107, 


- sponding crowding rates. In both experimental But the degree and type of visible class = 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
q 


home values) was determined for for which denominational per capita +4 

_ geographical area surrounding each white, non- data could be obtained.* The purified sample 4 

Mexican Protestant church existing in Los involved 43 denominations as represented by 

oa in a given year (1940).} r their 408 individual churches in Los Angeles, — . 

_ The average denominational per capita wealth The addresses of these representative churches — a 

for all the given churches located in each of the were spotted on the 1940 master map for Zs. 

types of areas was then computed. “market control” "prepared by the research 

‘Data concerning the denominational per per department of the Los Angeles Times. The be 

capita wealth of the various churches were ob- Times map establishes “the relative economic 4 

: __ tained from information given in Tables 13, = stature of the population’ ’ of Los Angeles, and | D 
; 14, and 16 of Volume I of the 1936 census of indicates that the city is a complicated checker- 4 

es bodies.? An estimate of each denomi- 7 board of economic areas differing from one an- ; fe 


nation’s per capita wealth was arrived at by _ other in home values and rental levels.* The 


_ dividing the total of a denomination’s reported Times has divided the different areas into six és 
_. wealth, using as an index the value of all its — basic levels ranging from “wealthy” to “below = 
parsonages and church edifices less debt, by the average.” These areas are not contiguous, but. 
7 _denomination’s membership thirteen years and _ broken, scattered and mixed in all parts of the ae 
 tion’s average church was then assigned to all 
the churches representing that denomination in "FINDINGS AND CONCLU SIONS 
Los Angeles. This arbitrary procedure reduced 7 The 1 Rome of this study have been divided a 
per capita standing of the more wealthy = two | categories: (a) Those findings con- 
churches of the various denominations, but it: - clusive enough to support at least a tentative 7 


_ increased that of the less wealthy, thus, it is generalization, and (b) Those findings from 
hoped, ‘no essential injustice to” the watch no generalizations ‘May yet be drawn, 
“average 
tion’s. representatives in Los from the results of ‘other studies ‘of a 
_ Church addresses, representing the 1940 geo- El nature. Findings in the first category were as 
ai graphical location of each church, were obtained follows: Referring to Table I, it will be noted 
from an authoritative directory.® ‘Addresses used that in the year chosen for study there was a 
were those for all definitely located, white, non- _ one-to-one correlation between the relative eco- 
_ Mexican Protestant churches in the City of Los 7 nomic status of various areas in Los Angeles and — 
the average denominational per capita. wealth 
P Siem racial and Mexican churches were ex- of churches s located in the areas. - Without ex- 
cluded from the study because in Los Angeles such @Ption, the relative average denominational 
chutehes are forced to locate in certain areas. Mis- _ economic status of churches located in each area 
‘ sions—except Protestant Episcopal missions, = matched the relative economic status of their 
are in reality non-self supporting churches—were area. When the denominations are treated graph- 
excluded from the study for the same reason. The 
study included, then, all 1940 Los Angeles Protes- — 4. The few denominations not used were those 
tant churches relatively free to settle in any oeaaite which did not appear in Religious Bodies: 10936. 
of the city. a few individual churches were excluded from 
Religious Bodies: 1936 (Washington: study because the economic ‘Status of their 
Government Printing Office, 1941), Vol. I. could not be determined. 


method used in this study for estimating denomina- *This map, prepared from 1940 census informa- 
tional per capita wealth must be accepted with tion, is accepted in Southern California as the most 
caution due to the well-known limitations of census authoritative ee 
data. See Samuel C. Kincheloe, Research Memo- i 2" The six areas have been characterized by the 
_ randum on Religion in the Depression (New York: Los Angeles Times as follows: Wealthy.—home 


Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 33, 1937), - values $10,000 and up, rentals $100 per month and 


 Ceapter I, for a discussion of the deficiencies of up; Well-to-do—home values $6,000-$10,000, rentals aa 
‘church statistics. $60-$100 per month; Above Average—home values 
 * Directory of Churches and Religious Organiza- — $4,000-$6,000, rentals $40-$60 per month; Upper Uon, 
tions in Los Angeles County, prepared by the : Middle—home values $3,000-$4,000, rentals $30- urban 
Southern California Historical Records Survey Proj- - $40 per month; Lower Middle—home values by th 
ect (Division of the Professional and Service Proj- -$2,000-$3,000, rentals $20- $30 ‘per month ; Below 
ects of the Works Progress Administration), April 4 ‘Average—home values $2,000 an d down, re rentals q H 
940. $20 per month down. York: 
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—jcally, the same the feels that the by this study 
wealthiest half of the denominations had twice _may be interpreted as one measure of the degree 
as many churches in areas rated economically to which - class consciousness | in an economic a 
higher than lower middle when compared with — 
the number of churches representing the rest - Protestantism. “To put it briefly, the ‘findings 
of the denominations in the same areas. This suggest that when Protestant denominations are 


earch between denominational church considered as a group, they appear to be largely 
z The - and the status of economic areas in Los “economic class denominations” if the location 
— E Angeles may tend to raise a question about | of their representative church elites may be 
—— : Douglass statement that “The clew of local — called a measure of the people to whom each 


environment is... not generally valid as a basis denomination caters.8 
for church classification.” Findings in the second category mentioned 


1. PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND POPULATIONS tablished that there are relatively more churches 

but LocaTep IN Various Economic AREAS OF Per capita in our poorer Southern states in com-. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA IN 1940 ia _ pdrison with the number of churches in the | 
= -North.® The present study would seem to indi- 
Average De- that what is true of the nation with 
-nominational to location of churches (the “poorer” the 
livided ype of of ealth of and vice versa) is also true of Los Angeles as 
con- Churches Churches in large city. In addition, the findings indicate 
that the distribution of Los Angeles Protestant 


differ : | of population. This is in contrast to what Doug- 


lass has found in St. Louis and Springfield, 


Well-to-do 105,335 Massachusetts. In St. Louis, Douglass relates, 
were as Above Average 268,431 $142 the distribution of Protestant churches ‘ ‘cor- 
> noted ‘Upper Middle 360, 408 $134 Tesponds remarkably to the distribution of popu- 
Below Average 21,546 60 $116 “The distribution of Protestant churches” 
Each area, considered as a unit because of its throughout Springfield, well as the umber 
relative economic status, is made up of many widely 


_ separated blocks and tracts having the same home a. A check with the research director of the 

values and rental levels. Church Federation of Los Angeles disclosed that 
-** An estimate of the number of persons living in is believed that a significant proportion of church © 
on area was arrived at by totaling the number of . ~ members in Los Angeles live in the vicinity of | 
owned and rented dwellings in each area, then multi-_ _ their churches. H. Paul Douglass in The St. aod 


rational 


Se » plying the results by the average number in each Los = Church’ Survey (New York: George H. — 
re those Angeles household in 1940. The total figure obtained " Company, 1924), pp. 139-140, and in The Spring- 
5: 1936. in this fashion—1,488,681—differs by 15,596 from the 7 field Church Survey (New York: George H. Doran 
led from actual 1940 Los Angeles population, which was : Company, 1926), pp. 285-280, found that up to 
of their 1,504, 277. Figures obtained from Population and 68% of the members of each city church live within — 


ae. Housing, Statistics for Census Tracts, Los “Angeles- _ one mile of the church. In addition, Douglass main- 
informa- Long Beach, California (W: U. U. Govern tains that (see p. 307ff. of The Springfield Church 
most Survey) “the church is on the whole socially homo- 
= , Beneous, drawing a great majority of its members 
The meaning of the "apparent, from a single social level.” 
between denominational church wealth and the °The Economic Almanac for 1948 (published 
rentals CCOnoMic status of urban areas where churches by the National Industrial Conference Board), p. 
“ion are located is, of course, the major considera- 
. Upper tion. To the extent that Los Angeles is a typical 
urban area, and within the limitations imposed — 


the: data and procedure used, the writer 


lowest in the South Atlantic, Central and 
West South Central states. In contrast, Table I of ; 

1936 census of religious bodies indicates — -that 
these same states rank consistently in 


"H. Paul Douglass, City Churches (New ™ Douglass, The 


Yon George H. Doran Company, 1926), Pp. 268. 
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‘AMERICAN | St OCIOL OGICAL REV TEW 
district, is somewhat proportionate to the any conclusions from— these findings. It 
_ strength of Protestant population in the respec- may well be that the fact that Los Angeles 
tive sections. io Studies of other urban centers Protestant churches are concentrated to a great — 
are needed to determine whether the situation in extent in its lower economic areas could be cited 
: Los Angeles, or in St. Louis and Springfield, is as evidence of still another manifestation of the — 
“typical,” if either of them iss operation of economic class considerations in 
ay ‘The specific situation in Los Angeles was American Protestantism (because of the Marxist 
found to be as follows: In 1940, the boreal dictum that “religion is the opiate of the 
_ economic areas (“lower middle” and “below people”). But the writer feels that no attempt 


average” in Table I) of Los ‘Angeles contained _ should be made to draw such a conclusion, or a 


= studied, when compared with the total and until the “typicality” of Los Angeles is 
- number located i in the other four areas. The determined. These latter findings are, therefore, 
two lower economic areas contained only 47% presented primarily because they differ with the 
of the population in 1940, but they had 70% of findings of other studies of a similar nature. — 
‘contained more churches of the types studied THE MEASUREMENT OF ECOLOGICAL 


than did all five other areas added together; SEGREGATION: 


‘there were 224 churches in the lower INDEX BASED ON THE 


=" area, but a total of only 184 in the five other Carrenton or REPRODUCIBILITY a 
areas. In other words, an area that contained Cam ee a 


only 28% of the city’s population in 1940 (and A A. JAHN” 
this included most of the city’s Negroes of W 
and many of the members of its other minori- oe is 

ties), contained of its white Protestant 

churches. It was found that there was an un- 
questionsbly significant difference between the 
lower middle area and the other areas so far : 


; Segregation,” an attempt was made 
construct a quantitative index as an operational — 


cal segregation.’ It was found that not just one, 


as thousands of residents and number of but an indefinitely large number of ‘different — 


churches were concerned.'* Compared with the 


five other areas, the lower middle had signifi- “of ecological segre- 
cantly fewer residents™ at the same time that 


responding to the concept 


had significantly more. churches than did all 


constructed, and when applied to data for census — 
the other areas combined.*® This phenomenon 


= ” pronounced that the Los Angeles City correlations between the indices varied from | 
zoning commission was consulted to ascertain if Ca to .96. ‘Consequently ‘it was concluded that 
zoning regulations forced many churches to there may be more than one “correct” opera- 


locate in poorer areas. It was found, however, tional definition “of the concept, depending on 


that white Protestant churches are relatively various “assumptions and techniques adopted. 
free to locate where they wish to in Los Angeles _ Ag 


so far as economic areas are concerned. 


_ Because the distribution of churches in Los “4 that it is to perform in a given research prob- 
Angeles i is divergent from the distributions found 


¥ 
in some cities, the writer hesitates to 

esults and aclusions raise the ques- 


| how to select from among the 
Douslas, The ‘Springfield Church Survey, Pp possible indices, the one which is “best” 


tat he 4 most “correct” for a given ‘Tesearch 
eS eee question has subsequently been discussed 


; aa was " due to chance or to the size of the sam- 


-- ™ Chi square roo. o—almost no chance that the Julius A. Jahn, Calvin F. Schmid, and Clarence 
could have due to or to “The Measurement of 


1947), 203-303.” 
p. 


= 


‘significantly less population than the other contrary one, until the actual number of 
areas,?2 but significantly more churches" of the bers of each of the churches is definitely known 


In an earlier paper on “The Measurement of 
definition of the sociological concept of ecologi- © 


indices could be constructed, all logically cor- 
gation. Furthermore, four such indices were 


a8 tracts in a number of cities in 1940, the inter- 


| 


a The “correcthess” of an operational definition — 
was held to depend upon the specified function — 


by several commenting on the original 
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paper. One answer suggested would be to deny The problem involved in “scale analysis” 
“the possibility that more than one index logically is the reduction of an indefinitely large set of 
qualitatively defined variables to a single ordi- 
~ gation could exist. “This index would be “best” _ narily defined “scale score.” The theory of “scale — 
_ for all studies and purposes, and all others would analysis” defines conditions under which such — 
necessarily invalid or equivalent® reduction is to be made, and derives a number 
_ This simple solution is contradicted by the of useful theorems based on the assumption _ 
_ mathematical and empirical results of the — that these conditions are met, i.e., that the set 
jnal paper, and has been rejected for Teasons of variables is “scalable.” One of these condi- 
"presented elsewhere. % tions is a measure of “reproducibility.” ‘This is” 
Another answer would be to adopt an in ndex defined as the per cent of all individuals in a 


problems. ° This solution is also rejected be- fied with respect to the original set of variables, , 
cause the conventional usage of an index often ¥ from knowledge of the ‘“‘scale score” of an 


depends upon its being presented in elementary individual and the joint frequency distribution 
— textbooks, without consideration of the con- ; of the set of variables for the population. In 
ditions and assumptions of its derivation and addition, “scale analysis’ provides certain tech- 
of the possible alternatives which would be a niques in testing the hypothesis that a defined — i 
more appropriate for other conditions an and» as- set of variables is “scalable” for a given popula- 
sumptions. 7 iion, by use of a sample of the set of variables 
Two general criteria that may be used in the and a random sample of individuals in the pop- 
derivation and selection of an index have been ulation. 
i suggested previously: (1) the criterion of pre- This use of ‘ ‘reproducibility” in scale analysis 
diction, and (2) the criterion of reproducibility. ¢ has immediately suggested its use in the deriva-_ 
The use of prediction as a criterion is commonly ~ tion and selection of an index of ecological seg- — 
proposed to “validate” any new index or measure regation. As will be shown later, however, the 


: by its correlation with some “outside criterion. resulting index, including the specific conditions 7 


This, however, is usually difficult, if not im- and assumptions involved in its’ 

possible, to achieve in practice, especially i in the differs in form and application fr 

definition of a new index. There is often no scale analysis. The derived index, to ‘be po 4 
acceptable “outside criterion” available. If there here the “index of segregation,” differs also — 
were, the new index probably would not be from the “indices of “ecological segregation” 
* needed. Furthermore, even if there is an accept- _ previously constructed and reported, particularly - 
able outside criterion, it is necessary to de- the use of as an explicit 
the proposed index before the ‘criterion assumption in its derivation. 
prediction” can be applied. index was originally derived for use in 
The of reproducibility” recently analysis of results of a recent area sample 
been formulated and applied by Guttman in the ‘survey of ethnic groups in Seattle, Washington.? 
_ statistical theory and method called “scale anal- It was derived and selected for this study as 
being more appropriate to the given conditions 

_ ‘Richard Hornseth, “A Note on ‘The Measure- and assumptions than any alternative index that bi 
Segregation’ by Julius Jahn, was available. However, since these 
Calvin F. Schmid, - oe Schrag,” American — per assumptions can be defined to apply quite 


Sociological Review, 12 (October 1047), 603-604. tt th 
‘Jahn, Schmid, Schrag, “Rejoinder to Dr. not just 


Hornseth’s Note on ‘The Measurement of Ecologi- de 
(April 1948), 216-217. tive ‘Data, American Review, 9 (April 
"Josephine J. Williams, “Another Commentary 1044), 139-159. 
So-Called Segregation Indices,” American So- * Louis Guttman, “The Cornell Technique 
_ ciological Review 13 (June 1948), 298-304. A con- 7 Scale and Intensity Analysis,” in C. W. Church 
clusion of this writer is that “An index based on | man (ed.), Measurement of Consumer Interest. 
Chi-square is satisfactory with respect to com- - ° Julius A. Jahn, “Principles and Methods “of 
parability, generality and under certain ‘assump- Area Sampling Applied to a Survey of Employ- 
tions, sampling theory. In general, I should think ment, Housing, | and Place of Residence of White 
it as good an index as any, if k (the number of and Non-white Ethnic Groups in Seattle, Washing- 
sub-classes) is not too large.” (p. 303). ee to October 1947.” Ph.D. ini eid 
“Jahn, cit., p. 216. 


which has been most frequently used for similar _ defined population who can be correctly — 
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AN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


symbol E, is ‘is to be ‘used for this n measure of the 


derived index as well as the and 
_ methods involved in the derivation should be — error of reproducibility. = 
9 found useful in many other — problems. = a model to be used is | “complete 

segregation.” This is defined to mean that N’,, 
N OF THE INDEX his + equals O or Nar, the total number of persons in 


bed 
Definition ‘the ‘Population. ‘Persons re- a’th sub-area, depending on whether Nyy is 
siding in ane (eg., ‘Seattle, W ashing- less than or greater than N,., a limiting value b 
ton) during a certain period of time (e.g., July- fer N,» selected to minimize the errors of repro- ; ( 
October, 1947). ducibility, E,. Under the given conditions, it can In 

Definition of ‘the e ‘ariables. Two qualits be shown that the choice of N,, to equal Nat/2 of 
tively defaced were deen: A—“Plac minimize E,.11 In the present application, to 
7. of Residence,’  sub-classified into M sub-areas; _ for example, if the statistically estimated num- et 
B.—“Ethnic Group” classification, with two ber of non-white persons (N,2) is equal to or 2 
-classes: (1) White and (2) Non-white. than one- -half of the total number of per- to 
sons in a sub-area” (Nay), the corresponding 

. Available Information. There was given a 
by. M table representing the sumber of per- number of non-white persons in the model 
sons statistically estimated to be in the various 7 _ (N%q2) will be O. Also, if the estimated number * 
~ sub-classes of “Place of Residence” and “Ethnic of non-white persons in a sub-area is greater for 
- Group.” The lion of persons estimated to be than one-half of the total number of persons in ‘+ 
in the a’th sub-area and the b’th ethnic group is the sub-area, the corresponding number of non- ve 
represented by the symbol white persons in the model will be equal to the 
4. Use of the information ‘tal number of persons in the sub-area (Nyr). 
a was to be used for the statistical description of | _$. General yr ane of the Index of Segre- - 
defined population with respect to the de- gation. _ The index of "segregation has been inte 
fined variables. For purposes of summarization as a measure of the “error of reproduc: on 
ad or “reduction” of the data, the empirically ob- ; ibility” from the model of “complete segrega- & ethi 
tained frequency distribution can be represented tion” with the following properties: (a) Only i 
by a simpler form or “mathematical model.” — two empirically determined measures are in- 4 tl 

A mathematical model of an empirical frequency _ volved: E, = the observed error of reproduci-_ - 
another frequency distribution bility measured for given empirical frequency 
with the same form and definition of variables, __ distribution, and E,, = the maximum possible — “half 
but with the frequencies in “the “sub- classes value that E, could take for the given empirical 
"derived mathematically from a ‘smaller number distribution. (b) Values of the index are equal p>: 
of “parameters computed from original to the difference between the observed and the 
empirical The modd ic ‘derived maximum possible error or reproducibility as a 

{ 

- from the original distribution in order to repre- _ Proportion of the maximum error. (c) The Area 
sent it in the sense that the frequc \cies of the ; limit of the index is equal to O, when the ber 
original empirical distribution can be reproduced __ observed error of reproducibi! ity is equal to the | was 
from those of the model with a certain amount the 
of error. of persons in one of the ethnic groups 
_ The error of reproducibility i is to be measured — As equal to less than one-half of the total num-— Bee 

_ by the algebraic sum of the differences be- ber of persons in every one of the sub- aged = 
tween the empirical frequencies (Ny) and the — (d) The upper limit of the index is 1 when the — 
corresponding frequencies in the model (N’,)) error of is O. Ths 
the by M table. “The occurs when the empirical frequency distribu "gener, 
tion is exactly the same as the model of “com- vious 
th plete segregation.” The formula for the index of The ] 

familiar example of a “mathematical model” b hibit th 

this type is the use of the “normal curve” to segregation can ‘Also 
represent an empirical frequency distribution for a 
quantitatively defined variable. _Guttman’s concept Ethnic 
_ of a “scalable universe” in another example of a “Place 
"mathematical model used to represent the empirical — ‘of Se 
multivariate frequency distribution of a large num-— algebr. 
ber of qualitatively defined variables, but in a dif- well 2 
are di 


ferent sense than has been defined in the 
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TABLE 1. NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE 
PopuLaTion CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO “ETHNIC 


ig # Group” ETHNIC AREA” 
Nap is persons in Seattle). Let equal the total nu m Areas” 
value ber of persons in the “majority” ethnic group 1. “Majority” Nn Na 
repro- (e.g., the white) who | are residing in sub-areas 2 
j which there are none according to the model 
segregation” Let the san iltration of the aplication of this, 
sub-areas in which there are none according 4 is 
can be shown that under the given conditions, 3 = ethate group, sub- classified into (1) white fr ; 
is equal: and that E, is equal to (2) non- white, shown in Table 
yumber + Therefore, the computational value of the ‘ ‘index of segregation” computed 
form of the index can be written from these data is 0.63, using the 


— (Ni + No) = formula given above. The value of the index — 


has also been computed in the same manner 
except that “place of residence” was sub-classi- — 


— 


‘The 2 2 by M table of empirical and result was 
vroduc- into a 2 by 2 table of the type shown in Table 1 
In this table, the original two sub- -classes of 2. 
Only d ethnic groups are retained in the columns, but WASHINGTON : 1947, Su 
the M sub-areas are consolidated into two By “ETHNIC Gaovr” 
“ethnic areas.” Area 1 includes all sub-areas in “ETHNIC AREA” 
which the number of persons in the “majority” B. Ethnic 
ossible ethnic group w equal to or greater than one- Areas White 2. Non- white Totals 
equal empirica istribution, and equal to t e tota “White” 377349 382,455 
the number of persons in the sub-area for the model “Non- 2,804 16,460 —«19,264 
~ of complete segregation. Briefly, it can be called ‘Totals 380,153 21,566 401,719 
The the “area of segregation of the majority group.” = 
- the i’ 2 includes all sub-areas in which the num- POSSIBLE VARIATIONS IN THE IN INDEX 
to the of persons in the “minority” ethnic group» the foregoing ‘derivation of the “index 
rom the was ‘greater than « one-half the total number in _ segregation,” it is apparent that variations in 
‘groups sub-area for the empirical distribution, and the given conditions and principles adopted 
1 equal to the total number according to the would have resulted in a variety of different 
>-areas. model. It can be called the “area of — indices. For example, more than two 
a This a Ibid., , pp. 134-138. This index is identical i 
istribu- general form with an index of “predictability” pr h “ tic The 
viously developed by Guttman and discussed “= comple _segrega ion. 
ndex of ‘The Prediction of P:rsonal Adjustment, Social Sci- "might include additional parameter values for 


e prop § ence Research Council Bulletin #48, pp. 258-263. use in reproducing the empirical frequencies. 
eR Also, given the same set of data, the numerical The frequencies in the bivariate distribution 
_ value of Guttman’s index for the prediction of might have been given as percentages or pro- 
Ethnic Group Classification from knowledge of | — 
“Place of Residence” is the same as for the “Index ee Bi Ibid. pp. 85- 88, This difference in the , vale of 
of Segregation.” This results from both having ‘the: index of segregation according to the size of 
algebraically the same definitions of “error” as the sub-areas used in the computation was sug- 
well as the same form. However, the two indices qi gested asa possibility in awry “em paper on “The 


are distinctly different in other respects, in their 


purposes, and interpretations. =e 


of the index, the formula has been transformed. Let 
equal the total number of persons in 
4 
= 


_ portions of the total —o in the ee scientific journal (the Polish Sociological Re- 
ethnic groups or sub-areas. Errors of reproduci-— lew, the eighth volume of which was published 
bility might have been measured by differences in 1939), a growing number of sociologists who 
_ in such percentages. The total error of reproduc- 7 -. being trained for research and teaching at | 


three universities, and extensive research activi- | 
of the differences. _ The limiting value “used — ties, many of them supported by government — 
to determine the application of the model fre- funds, in the ecology of the city, in rural soci- 
quencies could have been some ratio other than ology, in social stratification, and in social move- 
one-half the total number in the sub-area. All ments. Important contributions to sociological — 
these alternatives have been considered and “theory and methodology, particularly in 


ibility could be defined as the sum of the squares 


developed to some extent, some of them lead- — ‘technique of collecting and interpreting life-— i: 

ing to the derivation of the “indices of sole teen material, were made in the period be- ol 

cal segregation” ” previously —— and Te tween the two world wars. The history of this of 

CONCLUSIONS Znaniecka.! Dr. Znaniecka concludes her ou 

Returning to the question of which index is With a very pessimistic prediction. She writes: ‘Sti 

“best” for a given problem, it is proposed that “The future of Polish Sociology is innaliegy ; a 

choice be made by taking into account the doubtful. Most of the older generation of 

eS following considerations: (1) The explicit state- sociologists mentioned in these pages have died JR kie 
ment of the conditions, principles, and methods | ; or been executed by the Nazis. The fate of the me 

Ta involved in the derivation of the index, (2) the younger generation who remained in Poland : Oss 

correspondence between the conditions assumed: | entirely unknown.” The only hope that Dr. Soe 

f the derivation and those occurring in a given Znaniecka held out at that time was that the ana 

research problem, and (3) the acceptance of theffifew sociologists who escaped from the holocaust — Sze 

_ principles and methods involved in the deriva-] 7 mito America might form “a nucleus for the future © mer 

tion by anyone considering its use. development of Polish Sociology.” «Stra 

The present paper has been primarily con _— _ Fortunately, this prediction has not come true. — (Po 

¥ “cerned with the first of these considerations, an - The resurgence of Polish Sociology has been as_ soci 
es of the derivation of the _ ‘emarkable as the recovery of Poland from = aig 

“index of segregation.” The last two considera §Mdevastations of war. In the country as a whole, ; ‘Poli 

"tions involve personal judgments and preference: pre-war standards of production and cul- Oki 

a a8 in relation to the given research problem. Ing tural activity have been surpassed ; similarly, — -Ryb 
the case of the area sample survey to which it msociology, in many respects, is more advanced “deat 
¥ “ was applied, the derived index was more accept-/™ Band more active than it was before the war. In- who 
- _ able than any alternative index that was avail-fgamstead of three, there are now five departments a m ast 
able or derived, particularly for its relativelyggpsociology in operation at the universities of doba 
simple and rapid computation. 4 Lodz, Lublin, Poznan, Warsaw, and Wroclaw. Strel 
‘The derived “index of segregation” is “not , ‘Hundreds of. students are seeking sociological 
a proposed as the “best” index, but rather as sone training. At the University of Lodz, which has | - 
- which should be considered by others with re- za chairs in sociology and ten instructors, [Sit 
_ search problems involving similar conditions and one hundred and ninety-three students registered “Tror 
purposes. Furthermore, it is suggested that many as majors in sociology for the current academic JR tiviti 

other problems of “index construction,” “quanti- year, making the sociology department the _ brief 

“fication,” or “reduction of data” in various fields largest of its sixteen divisions. The publica- at 

q social research may be solved by the similar ic. tion of the - Sociological Review has been ree J 1948- 

use of some defined “mathematical model” and sumed.? Not only is the gap that resulted from - de 


measure of the degree of “reproducibility.” _—tthe isolation of Polish sociologists from. the m of the 


rest of the sociological world during the war studer 
Rai IN POSTW AR POLAND gt being rapidly closed, but a greatly intensified histor 
ABEL G. Gurvitch and W. E. Moore (ed.), Twer- Durkt 

Warsar 
volume 
Europe. It had a Sociological In- Pracglad Sociologicsny, vol. "IX, 1047, 573 PP; linga-G 
he Unt En 


stitute at University o of Fomm, a first-rate Vol. .X, 1948, 841 
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e- research program i is beginning to produce papers on French bourgeois thought of the 
lished Restoration Period, on Western liberalism 
who restoration of in Poland is the twentieth century, on the development of q 
ing at Jargely due to the ‘initiative and organizing nationalistic ideologies, on Catholic 
ctivi- ability: of Josef Chalasinski, a pupil of Znani- thought and on other subjects of similar scope. — a 4 
ment ~ ecki and a former Rockefeller fellow. Before the The fourth seminar was for second year stu- - ‘4 
soci- a he was director of the Institute of Rural dents. The problems considered in it were inter- 7” 
move- Sociology and achieved an international mobility, particularly with reference to the 
ogical tion with his monumental research monograph problem of social advancement and degradation; 
the the young generation of Polish peasants.* the process of formation of class- consciousness 
Chalasinksi is head of the department of soci- occupational “mentality”; and the concept 
db- EE - ology at the University of Lodz and chief editor of social class in the writings of Marx and 
f this — of the Review. He is also chairman of the State Engels. The fifth: seminar was for stucents in 
Eileen Commission for Higher Education. _ The other their third and fourth years of study. a 
eport outstanding sociologists in Poland today are general subject of the seminar was the typology 
rites: } ‘Stanislaw Ossowski, who heads the department of social movements in relation to socio-eco- 
lingly a and the research organizations connected with nomic structures. This question was discussed 
n of a the University of Warsaw, and Tadeusz Szczur- on the basis of the writings of R. H. Tawney © 
» died kiewicz, the chairman of the sociology depart- and P. Hazard (The Crisis of European Con- 
of the ment at the University of Poznan. Professor science 1680-1715). Beside these, three major 
‘oland 7 Ossowski is the author of Historical Laws in monographic studies by Soviet scientists were ] 
t Dr. 3 Sociology (Warsaw, 1935) and The Social Bond considered: Smirin’s, The National Reformation = a 
it the and Bloodkinship (Warsaw, 1939). Professor _ of Muntzer and The Great Peasant War (1947), my 
ycaust Szczurkiewicz is the author of Race, Environ- Porshniev’s, The National Uprising in France 
future ment and the 2 family (Poznan, 1939) and Social _ before the Fronde (1947), and Kan’s Two Up- 


7 (Poznan, 1939). A number of promising youuger (1948). A sixth seminar was devoted to ad- 
7 sociologists died as victims of the Nazi cam- vanced social research in which the staff of the _ 
m the : paign which aimed at the extermination of —- department and the students who have become 


Structure and the Process of Individualization  risings of Silesian Weavers in 1793 and a 
B 


whole, Polish intelligentsia. Among these were W members of the Sociological Institute partici- — 

d cul- Okinski, executed by a firing squad, and S. pated. 
ilarly, Rybicki, was starved and general courses offered during the year 
anced — : death in a concentration camp. Among those _ covered the following topics: Social Structures a 
ir. In- who survived and are now actively forging ahead Primitive Society; Systematic 
nts of as teachers and researchers are Nina Assoro- — dealing with social groups, social | organization, — 4 
ies of - dobaj, Jan Szczepanski, St. Kowalski, Tall and social factors in personality; Theories of 4 
oclaw. Strelecki and J. Lutynski. Social Structure; the Sociology of Work; Soci- 

logical ology in "Relation to Social and Intellectual 

h has ACADEMIC PROGRAM Currents of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 

ictors, ee Since Poland is included in the So- called Centuries; Sociological Problems of Education; 

stered ff ‘Iron Curtain” countries where intellectual ac- Methodology of Social Research; Social Statis- 

demic , “tivities tale presumed to show a special bias, a tics and Demography. Such a program of a 

the brief consideration of the offerings in the depart- struction seems to compare favorably with the 

ablica- ment of sociology at the University of Lodz in program of any large department of sociology in 

en re- 1948- 49 may be of interest. The main work of the ‘United States. The structural- functional 

|} from department was carried on in seminars. Two approach is characteristic for the program as a 

m the of them, called proseminars, wae for first year whole. Theoretical and methodological concepts 

e war ‘students, A third seminar was devoted to the 7 and problems are developed in conjunction with _ 

nsified history of sociology in which the works of the systematic analysis of historical types of 

_ ‘Comte, Spencer, Marx, LePlay, Dilthey, and social organization and of social processes in 

were discussed. “There were also particular societies. The didactic part of 

T. Miode Pokotenie Chlopow, in program is closely integrated with the — 
An abbreviated Ge too activities of the department which aim at the 

11-118. volumes) edited by J. Poniatowski and G. Her- systematic observation of structural determi- 

73 PP; linga-~Grudzinski was published in Rome in 1946. nants of social processes operative in contem- 
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ACTIV «, “There was no evidence that this condition ob- 
The following large-scale research projects tained during my recent visit ‘to Poland. Be- 


are being carried on at present: sides, in my opinion, this view does not = 


a) By the Warsaw group: Field work in re- i sider the important role of scientific research in 
covered and newly settled territories (Selesia a planned economy. Even in regard to Soviet 
_ and Pomerania). The object of the project is to Russia, although it is true that Russian universi- _ 


study the formation of social bonds, the process ties have no “Departments of Sociology,” it is ‘ 
_ of adaptation of settlers to new conditions, the not true that there are no researches of a _ : 
relations between settlers and the native popu- - sociological nature conducted by Russian scien- 3 | oe 
lation, and the social consequences of changes tists. Russian sociology before the Revolution 


the economic structure of the village. An- of 1917 was essentially social philosophy and — Te 

other long-range project is the ecological study Teflected all kinds of ideological trends which 
of the city of Warsaw and its surrounding terri- _ were elaborated in a speculative fashion. It may 44 
tory which is being conducted in cooperation _ be that sociology would have fared differently © Spa 

the State Planning _ if, at the time of the October Revolution, it 
By the Lodz group: A comprehensive been established as an independent, empirical the 
ecological and historical study of the city of science. In any case, I have seen monographs — the 
i _- Lodz. Five monographs embodying the research under classifications such as ethnology, ethog- i con 
+ findings compiled so far have been published. raphy, folkloristics, social history and studies neil 
a Since Lodz is the center of Polish industry, the of social processes in connection with social _twe 
processes of transition from a capitalistic to a planning that are customarily included i in the Tem 
socialistic economy can best be studied in hs el of sociology elsewhere. tay a le 
community. The object of the project is to In Poland, the historical “development of 
ascertain the social effects of this process on sociology took a different — turn. Sociologists be 

social relations, on the process of re-stratifica- _ emancipated themselves from social philosophy | mee 

tion, on the development of new institutions, shortly after World War I under the leadership Chai 

and on other changes in the social structure. = Florian Znaniecki and adopted the methods — hall 

The group. is also conducting two research of objective, scientific research. Even before  extr 
studies based primarily on biograms of I Po! ish the last war the important role of sociological — q vide 
miners and peasants from villages in the “neigh- research in fact-finding and interpretation was after 
-borhood of industrial centers. recognized by policy makers. ~The fact that tion, 
The Wroclaw and groups: Eco- sociology, as a science, need not incorporate 7 
logical research projects in their respective com- components, was considered estab- simp 

for a 


_ munities. Fished. Therefore, it is not surprising that a 
uf Polish sociologists are also continuing the place was found for scientific sociology in . are 
I rod originated by Znaniecki before the war, of new social order after the National Revolution bert 
systematically collecting biograms for the pur- — of 1944-45. Furthermore, it is apparent that such 2 B, an 
pose of studying social types, the social history ie sociology is an essential instrument for the [MR Yo 

of various institutions, and the processes of implementation of a policy of rational social well 
:: social transformation as they are reflected in planning. That the makers of Polish sucialist fed i 
the experiences of individuals. Several prize- policy are aware of this is clearly shown by the | ‘tions, 


a ie contests are being conducted currently. _ ag full support given to sociology so far. This sup- ‘Variet 
The research activities are financed by govern- _ port extends to theoretical research on scientific — syster 
ment appropriations and are being carried on in _ problems as well as to teaching and the promo- § distrit 
full cooperation with government agencies. zak _ tion of research on concrete problems of recon- struct! 

E FUTURE OF SOCIOLOGY IN POLAND an fe a Thus, the state of | sociology in Poland in everyt 

Will the present trend of development and contrasts sharply with the pessimistic hand 
expansion of sociology in Poland continue? It — - dictions of the report in 1945 in Twentieth Cen For 
been suggested that since there is no  ¢ury Sociology. In four eventful years sociology 
sociology in Soviet Russia it is possible that in Poland has become a vigorous and flourishing ing m 
‘eventually sociology will be eliminated from the profession. There seem to be sufficient grounds ~ You w 
- university curriculum. This suggestion, of course, - optimism concerning the future of Polish § _sonalit 
arises on the basis of an assumption that the 2 sociology and it is to be hoped that prediction tion cc¢ 
- development of cultural life in Poland is under at this time will prove | to be more in accord fection 
_ compulsion closely to parallel Russian cust _ with future events than it was in 1945. leaders 
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"REFLECTIONS ON THE ANNUAL 
MEETING 


To the Editor: 


44th annual meeting of the ASS you will find 


_ sion, of the latest apparatus manufactured by 

the Academic Business Machine Corporation, 
pty As you may have noticed, it 
comme in two sizes, male and female; but 
- neither model is portable, at least for the first 


remain firmly attached and slightly leaning over _ 


_ To get the best results, the machine should 


be placed on a low platform before a mass 
ot example, in a ball room with golden | 


_ extra people standing around the doors to pro-— 


hall should be filled to overflowing, with knots of | 


vide an air of tense expectancy. About an hour ss 


after the time announced for the demonstra- | 
- tion, draw aside the curtain and turn the handle. _ 
_ The working of the machine is really quite © 
_ simple. Take any three social facts, well known © 
- for at least twenty years. (The older vintages 
preferable, since few people will remem- 
ber them.) Slip them into the slots marked A, 
* and C, and watch the little wheels go round. 
You will have perceived that the machine is 
‘well filled with slugs that convert the material 2 
fed into it into astonishingly novel verbaliza- 
tions, There will come out, for example, many © 
varieties of constructs, levels, patterns, status 
“systems, configurations, normative frequency 
distributions, and so forth. There will be more 


~ May I express my hope that in reporting the | - nected. To stop the mechanism, it will be > use- 
ful to keep a sledgehammer handy. 


space to mention the exhibition, on that occa- 


tor t the Editor: 
- twenty minutes in use, during which it must a 


h 
chairs or a golden room with bally chairs. The - one 


positions: taken by the parties to 


AND PI 


if carpenters are at work behind a screen 


_and the electro-auditory system remains uncon- 


No LASKER 


Yonkers, New York 

COMMENT ON ‘THE Jo! 

AND MCKAY CONT TROVERSY 
Prudent men en are advised to keep ou out of 
private quarrels, but fools rush in where angels 
_ I would like to intrude a few : suggestions into” 


_ the controversy between Dr. Jonassen, on the 
and, and Professor Shaw and Dr. McKay, oe 


on the other.’ It seems to me that the theoretical | 
ontro- 
-versy are reconcilable and that such a reconcili- 
ation would point the way to extremely fruit- 
ful research possibilities. Shaw and McKay have. 
provided us with the basic framework into 
which the _ problem of delinquency may be 
placed. They have shown (1) that the rate of - 
delinquency is a of the position of 


that position in the social structure. 
very highly with ecological position vis-a-vis the 
central business district. * These findings articu-— 
late nicely with the theoretical analysis of Pro- _ 
- fessor Merton, in which he reasons that a social — 
system which urges the same goal on all strata, 
i.e., “success,” but denies the means of realizing - 


‘Christen T. Jonassen, “A Re-evaluation and 


structural efficiency variables, stratificatory Critique of the Logic and Some Methods of Shaw 
evaluations, and correlates between these and and McKay,” American Sociological Review, xiv 
everything | a be fashioned by — (October, 1949), 608-614; Clifford R. Shaw and 
hand in years. Henry D. McKay, “Rejoinder,” [bid., 614-617. 
For more elegant projections, a jar of psy- ‘gon * Clifford R. Shaw, et al., Delinquency Areas 7 
mixture should be added. (Pour into the open-— _ Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929; Clif- 
ing marked “psychodynamic. ‘Crank twice. ford Shaw and H. McKay, Social Factors in 
Yeu will ama: emerge hundreds of beautiful per- Juvenile Delinquency, National Commission on 


Law Observation and Enforcement, No. 13, , Report 
sonality- -deficiency _ Stereotypes, role-identifica- on the Couses of Crime, Vol. Ii, Government Print- 


a 
tion correlates, neuro-perceptional tensions, af- > Office, 1031; Clifford R. Shaw and Henry —_ 
fectional morale densities, socio- -ambivalent McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, 
leadership factors, and much more. neers "Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, = 
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structural condition for a high rate of deviant 
behavior among this disadvantaged group. | 
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this goal to the lower stratum has provided the "7 


4 
analysis of the relationship 
and deviance in a social system is correct, | 
groups with high life-chances like the Jews—be- 


haw 


Mr. Jonassen is raising an important cause of a congruence between their cultural 
q theoretical question. Where is there room in tradition and the skills required in the American — &§ : 
conceptual scheme for the differences which social system—should produce fewer delin- 
= we find in the delinquency rates of various i quents than groups with low life-chances like the : : f 
national groups? Shaw and McKay reply that Negroes « or the Italians. The empirical evidence, 
i these differences may be due to different _ such as we have, seems to be compatible with : : 
tions in the social structure occupied by — this analysis.” 
ent groups.* If we could control socio-economic & To sum up: to what extent must we modify a. 
disparities between N legroes and whites, there the Shaw- McKay conclusion that position in the a 
_ ‘might be no significant difference in crime rates. é social structure is the only important, | ind-§ — 4 
This is an empirical question, and we must not _ pendent non- -psychological variable in the delin- JR ™ 
prejudge — it. But even if it were true that no. quency rate of a group of boys? It may be that — et 
ethnic differences in delinquency rates remain ethnic variations are irrelevant when social 
after: social structure differences are -partialed status is equated. On the other hand, it is possi- 
out, we might still be interested in the cultural ble that the crucial consideration is not position -_ be 
differences among ethnic traditions, differences in the social structure per se but the probability _ @ 
which are presumably responsible for the varia- — of success for the individual. Our hypothesis Ss 
' bility in the placement of these groups in the might be: the lower the probability of success — — 
social structure within the legitimate (institutional) framework, 
Shaw and McKay have pioneered in delineat-_ -community controls held constant, the de 
ing the structural setting of the dilinquency the probability of delinquent behavior 
_ problem. Mr. Jonassen is suggesting clues for ance). If this proposition turns out to be ad 
the handling of dynamic problems, e.g., why are empirically valid, we would have to make ex- WO 
‘some lower- class boys delinquent and others plicit provision for ethnic and personality data 
law- abiding? That is to say, the ethnic tradi- in our conceptual scheme. That is say, 
tion is an intermediate structure between class position in the social structure, ethnic back-— en 
_ position and the personality of the individual. ground, and personality factors would each be | wh 
I think that we sociologists have more to say an independent variable contributing to the 7 bec 
about the probability of a boy becoming de- probability for success. The scientific problem yie 
4 linquent than that it increases as we descend to” would become the determination of weights oe ‘ cal 
bottom levels of the social "structure. regression equation. In other words, this 
oe think we can add that within a "given social would be a refinement of the basic contribution - | alr 
all stratum certain ethnic groups have advantages of Shaw and McKay. True, position in the social J - 
over others i in securing scarce means to achieve structure is" very highly correlated with life- Los 
“success.” These advantages are due to the chances, but in so far as the correlation is im- the 


shill and attitudes emphasized by the cultural 
tradition, not because of racial differences. Jews — 
Italians emigrated to the Western world 

about the same time, but the Jews are, 


the average, > higher in the social struc 


* Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
_ Structure, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, Chapter : 


ture than Horvard University 
the Italians today.* And if Merton’s theoretical — * 


perfect, we must take account of the systematic — 


of Social Relations, 


_ COMMENTS ON THE R REVIEW OF 
The Social Areas of Los Angeles 


« 


4 “Social Structure and Anomie,” pp. 125- 149. 
‘Shaw and McKay, “Rejoinder,” p. 616. ‘To the Editor: 
a doctoral dissertation consists of an attempt tempt «The October, 1949, issue of the American 

explain differences in ethnic ‘Review carried review by E. 

as due in the first instance to differentials in the eo 
fn orientation to social mobility on the part of vari- | Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of Amer- 
ous ethnic traditions and derivatively to group dif- ican Ethnic Groups, New Haven: Yale University 
ferences in position within the social structure re- 1945, P. 96. 
__ * My thesis contains some data on this problem, 

admittedly inadequate, ae it will not be ready for 


Canada’s Jews, Montrea 
163; Ww. 


Louis Rosenberg, 
Canadian Jewish Congress, 1939; p. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 109 


Gordon ns Eshref Shevky and new approach, as well as a potentiality yet to be 
_ Marilyn Williams volume on The Social Areas of - : explored, the work under review merits more 
Los Angeles. _ As one who has examined with serious and dignified criticism than that 
"great interest the work of Shevky and Williams _ by Ericksen. Incidentally, the latter’s objection b a 
and has employed with "gratifying results their to the | authors’ use of residential data of the ry 
typological scheme, I was disturbed by the super- census as the basis of their analysis calls into oe 
ficial and flippant treatment which this excellent Da question the validity of census tract figures in > 
book received in the reviewer’s hands. general, casting doubt upon all past 
_ The review’s quarrel with the book appears le ecological studies which have employed such © 
to be principally with its premises and purposes data. 
which, according to the reviewer, involve ERNEST GREENWOOD 
ned existence of such fictions as the “aver- Welfare Council eee : : : 
age ge city man,” “the typical area” and “the Metropolitan Le Los Angeles 
normal urbanite.” Since nowhere does the work he 
contain references to such premises and pur- To the Editor: 
_ poses, I must conclude that these are erroneous: Dr. E. Gordon Ericksen’ s review of The Social 
- inferences of the reviewer himself. In shadow- Areqs of Los Angeles by Eshref Shevky and = 
: boxing with imputed contentions, Ericksen has | Marilyn Williams which appeared in the Oc- | 
either missed or ignored one of the most en- tober issue of the Review (p. 699) ‘calls for 


couraging contributions to to urban ecology | in re- clarifications since it distorts and obscures the 


~The analysis and of census tracts sions of the monograph. 
_ described in the book constitute a new urban —/t is mot my purpose to write a ew defense 
referential frame and represent a long awaited a of the monograph in question but rather to point 
advance over the urban natural area frame- out certain irrelevances and unfair se 
which has failed for some time to please contained in the review. 
a more sophisticated generation of urban soci- 4 _ For sake of brevity, I I should like first to indi- 
-ologists. Those of us in applied areas who are ¢ ate the central theme and major objectives of — 
in urban studies on the findings of monograph, and second, to quote and com- 
which welfare planning | must be based hull ment on a few statements made in the review. | 
been particularly dissatisfied with the results First, Shevky and Williams state that “The 
yielded by the application of the older ecologi- study is chiefly concerned with the description 
“cal concepts. The Shevky typology is a most — and measurement of social differentiation associ- 
welcome contribution; its practical utility has ated with the urban phenomenon of 
already been demonstrated locally. Angeles” (p. 33) and that it was designed to 
Thus, in a study recently completed by the — _ serve the following purposes: (1) “An attempt — 
Los Angeles Welfare Council for a branch of _ to establish the basis for developing a compre- 
“the local government the Shevky knowledge of Los Angeles” (Preface) 
scheme was applied. The problem involved the and (2) to determine a framework for the com- 
7 4 subdivision of an urban area into smaller parative study of cities “by utilizing certain ob- 
"3 internally homogeneous units. Since the Shev ky _jective criteria of urbanization | and stratification 
7 typology affords to each census tract a place in modern society” (p 2). Cee 
in a three- dimensional eighteen- celled scheme, __ Second, the review reflects an extreme skep a 
the task of evolving a minimum number of  cism of attempts to analyze and systematize the 
census tract was one of heterogeneous features of the city by the appli- 
cation of quantitative techniques. This point of 
scheme were checked against those gained =, of course, is the prerogative of the re- 
; by a method which involved the ranking of the — viewer or anyone else, but it is grossly mislead- — 
tracts comprising the study area on twenty- ing to say that the procedures in this study 
seven population and socio-economic factors. well as in others that “have been recently 
The number and tract composition of the = _comprise, and large, a a series 
areas yielded by the two methods were virtually 
: identical, thereby demonstrating the sensitivity on the false assumption that the city constitutes 
of the Shevky scheme which is built upon only 


seven basic factors. curve, the ‘normal’ urbanites are those in 
majority and to be —— in the middie, while 
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AMERIC AN "SOCIOLOGICAL in 
_ the eccentrics ond known, of them, St. Thomas, relly 
“more or less equally balanced at either pole.” important thinkers. 
In the following paragraph the reviewer states _ a Another eminent British jee Prof. 
» #4 that “Fashionable Beverly Hills is as much a A E. Taylor of Edinburgh, adds his own tribute: 7 
“ ‘typical’ social area of Los Angeles County as ~The greatness of St. Thomas as a philoso- 
unfashionable and biighted Bunker Hill, some- —_pher seems to me to lie in this, that his _ 
_ thing which Shevky and Williams have denied.” |= work combines high originality with an _ 
I have read the monograph most carefully and ii unsurpassed sobriety of judgement bial 
have failed to find a denial of this kind. On the a sense of reality. sells fee 
other hand {p. 66), I did observe separate char- 
acterizations of Beverly Hills and Bunker Hill Hudson of the University | of N Missouri, have his 


as representing separate social-area types. Again, say: = 


in the same paragraph the following statement In the last resort, of course, a system like — 
= be found. “To search for uniform areas in _ that of St. Thomas Aquinas has to be con- 


a city, and then, to infer that these likewise are sidered and evaluated on its own merits. a 


‘social areas,’—i.e., that if people in an area look he doing this, I am certain one finds in | 
and act alike they therefore are alike and will him one of the great systems of all time. — 
collectively—is pure fiction.” | Tris is an But I wonder how ‘many really understand 
entirely false imputation. There is no statement the great master? 
in the monograph that conveys a meaning ‘indi- Finally, this from Harvard’ George Santay- 
e In the next paragraph the reviewer takes ex- =. . . the gibes about Scholastic trifling and — 
ception to > the utilization of census data ‘in quibbling have ceased, or have become a 
studies of this kind: . . Many readers may _ sign of ignorance. 
A 
object to the drawing of conclusions about Los — Even more offensive than the slurs at ; 
Angeles on the basis of residential data in the — ‘Thomas ~ and scholasticism are Pennsylvania 
Census. To make generalizations about a modern State College Jessie Bernard’ s epithets (in the — 
city in terms of night-time statistics is to pro- issue’s leading article p. 575) describing the 
vide wrong answers to questions nobody wants _ psychology of the Catholic Church as “fascistic — 
answered. What people do at night when asleep © and totalitarian.” Characteristically fascistic, she _ 
1 _ throws little light upon the more important day- — _ offers no evidence and no argument. The ‘fact ei 
light activities of urbanites.” is that the essential opposition of the Catholic 
w I would suggest that Dr. Ericksen re-examine Church to the fascist, totalitarian idea is so 
- more carefully the reports of the Census Bureau. obvious that blindness here seems fantastic. 
_ CALVIN | F. Scum ‘Thus Arthur Hadley, then President of Yale 
University of W ashington — ‘University, has for example testified: 


peter Seo Not only was the Church in the middle — 


CATHOLIC PROTEST. Ages the most democratic institution in 
_& Europe, ideals of the Church 


taught men to exercise the | ‘sort of — 


Church of in your October issue. sive 
586) Robert Bierstedt of the Uni- The we ve talk about defending today 
of Illinois serves up a melange of what — _ were established by men who took their 
_ should explain his “abhorrence of scholasticism.” conception of man from the great central 
He then proceeds to treat St. Thomas Aquinas a religious tradition of Western civilization, 
if condescension.” In reply let Prof. Clement and the liberties we inherit can almost cer- 
a _C. Webb of Oxford University, England, suggest tainly not the abandonment of that 
a few of the philosophic facts of life: tradition. 
I should be inclined to say that there was ys ‘a The distinguished Presbyterian political scien- 
_ now, far more than in my younger days, — tist, Prof. James Brown Scott, is even more to 
general agreement among competent schol- 
ars that Schoolmen, especially the we of the United States were to havea 


Now let an American, Prof. Jay William — 
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d patron ... saint... we might indeed do _ the Church before, but now I felt a great 
to choose the Cardinal and sainted affection and admiration because the 
Bellarmine, who, strange as it may seem, Church alone has had the courage and > 
_ has perhaps the greatest claim to the grati- §-—ipersistence to stand for intellectual truth — 
tude of the people of the United States be- — and moral freedom. I am forced thus to — 
; confess that what I once despised I now 
praise unreservedly, 


truth. I ne 


g 
— 
me: 
is 
id q United States have made their own and | But enough. If writers in the Review wish to 
Et _ upon which the government firmly rests. — is attack the faith of its Catholic subscribers, let i 
liam : Einstein the refugee should know something it be with full documentation and a chance to . 
ce ‘ path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing Director, Department of Sociology, 
- ver had any special University of Detroit + | 
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V YORK CITY, DECEMBER 27- — 
¥ MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COM. the chairman that Katharine Jocher be requested — 


The first meeti ng of the Executive Committee ? 


was held on December 27 at 10:00 A.M., with “Joun W. Ruy, Jr., | 


@ 


T alcott Parsons presiding. Members present 
Young, Conrad Taeuber, Cecil North, Harring- ‘mittee was held on December 27 at 2:00 
ton Brearley, Franklin Frazier, Alvin Good, with Talcott Parsons presiding. Members present 
Philip Hauser, Louis Wirth, Dorothy Thomas. — were Raymond Bowers, Donald Young, Conrad _ a , 
Mr. Parsons reported briefly on several de- Taeuber, Cecil North, Harrington Brearley, 
-velopments which had occurred during the year: Franklin Frazier, Alvin Good, Philip Hauser, 
(1) The election of a new 1950 Reorganiza- Louis Wirth, Robert Merton Margaret Hagood, SS 
Committee by mail ballot of the Executive (Carl Taylor, Edmund Brunner. 
Committee, on the basis of the recommendation 6 _ The Committee voted, on the basis of | evi- | ; p 
the 1949 Reorganization Committee. The dence then in hand, to guarantee the Hotel New 
1950 committee is larger and more geographi- _ Yorker seventy-five dinners at the annual ban- tb 
cally representative. quet. (195 tickets were eventually sold.) 
= (2) The events leading up to the moving of —‘ The report of the Budget Committee was pre- - 
the Society’s office to New York, and the sented by Donald Young and accepted. 
establishment of the Executive with a was voted to increase the subscription rate = 
part- -time paid Executive Officer. at ee of the Review for non-members « of the Society t 
(3) ‘The request by the Society to the Carne- from $4.50 to $5.00. = M 
® Corporation for a grant to support reor- Upon the retirement of E. W. Burgess as one ; Bu 
4 ganizational activities of the Society. This re- of the Society’s representatives on the Social . : 
_ quest was granted by the Carnegie Corporation, — Science Research Council, Dorothy Thomas was 7 @ 
_and $10,000 was appropriated to the Society for elected for a three-year term. $= 
this purpose. == report of the 1949 Reorganization Com- 7 
= _ (4) The events leading up to the decision da mittee was presented by Conrad Taeuber and FP Ay 
a a hold the 1949 meetings in conjunction with the — Raymond Bowers in the temporary absence of JR \j<; 
_ AAAS. It was pointed out that the Society would Carl Taylor. This report was automatically — $1, 
‘receive a rebate of $1.00 for each submitted to the wider and more 
registered with the AAAS. representative 1950 Reorganization Committee, the 
Upon motion, the accounting firm of King the personnel of which is: Leonard Cottrell (ex 


Company was accepted as as the auditor of the officio), Chairman, Gordon Blackwell, Ray- 

‘Society's books. mond Bowers, Maurice Davie (ex officio), Thi 

Ue Irene Taeuber ead reports from the Sec- Franklin Frazier, Philip Hauser, Harvey Locke, 

retary, Treasurer, and Managing Editor of the ‘Harry Moore, Talcott Parsons, John Riley © | 
hy. Review, all of which were accepted and ap- officio), Frederick Stephan, Conrad Taeuber, 
These are published herewith in full. "Carl Taylor, Dorothy Thomas, Louis Wirth, 


Committee’s decision ‘to hold the next The specific recommendations for immediate 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOC 

1 
itutional amendments and | insti 
The Committee approved the suggestion of the 


OFF FICIAL REPORTS AN D PROCEEDINGS | 
bylaw changes have been distributed to 


- Relations with Sociologists in Other Countries. a = 
he It was voted that the Society be affiliated with © 
“adoption of these changes by the abettle the newly formed International Sociological — a 
minor modifications which will be made Association the details of which are published 
Joun W. Ritey, Jr., Secretary Riey, 
‘The third meeting of the Executive Com- The fo the 
mittee was held on- December 28 at 5: :00 mittee was held on December 29 at 4: 30, 
m., with Talcott Parsons presiding. Members| , with Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. presiding. 
: present were Conrad Taeuber, Cecil North, _ Members present were Talcott Parsons, Don- 
ating Brearley, Alvin Good, Louis Wirth, ald Young, Nathan Whetten, Louis Wirth, 
Margaret Hagood, Carl Taylor, Samuel Hagood, Harrington Brearley, Robert 
The Executive ‘Committee took cognizance North, Conrad Taeuber, Kimball Young. 
of the unsatisfactory state of overcrowding in The first order of business centered around © 
_ the various session rooms. Mr. Alpert reported _ two patterns concerning the 1950 annual meet- 
that the only possible relief, available either — ‘ings. Harvey Locke reported a sentiment from 
from the Hotel New Yorker or the AAAS, the Pacific Coast Chapter against the Denver 
was a large ballroom with a seating capacity meeting on the grounds that Denver is not 
of 1,500. This extra space would cost the So- “west.” It was, for example, pointed out that 
ciety $500 rental for two days, and the ‘it would take members from the northwest 
mittee voted not to act. longer to go to Denver than to Chicago. 
Mr. Lejins read a memorial from the Dis- gene Link, co-chairman of the Committee on 
trict Chapter and it was voted that this should Local Arrangements for the Denver meeting, = 
be read at the business meeting for the infor- | then reported on the possibility of using a 
- mation of the membership and referred to the — University of Denver building for the meet-— 
1950 Reorganization “Committe. ings at no rental to the Society. This building — 
: _ It was moved and passed that Donald Young is two blocks from the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, 
be added to the 1950 Reorganization Commit- which has been tentatively reserved for the 
tee and requested to serve as the Chairman of ae September 6-9, 1950. ee yo 


tr 


the sub- committee on financial structure. Since After discussion it was voted to confirm — 
Mr. Young is serving as chairman of the present _ the decision of the Administration Committee 
Budget Committee, this will insure continuity to hold the next annual meeting of the Society - 
in the consideration of the financial affairs of © in Denver September 6-9, 1950. 2 
the vated thet te Administration Com- 
wl ‘The acceptance by the Society of 1950 spon- mittee poll the Executive Committee early in 
sorship of the Edward L. Bernays Foundation 1950 in regard to possible annual meeting plans 
_ Award on the Social Effects of Radio Tele- i for 1951 and 1952. Insofar as possible these a 
vision was announced. This involves a prize plans should be coordinated with the plans of 
000. Chairman of the committee on the societies in closely related fields, especially an- 
‘Award is Clyde Hart. Details will be mailed to. psychology and statistics. 
: ; port of the sub- -committee on the was made with the following personnel: Har-— 
functions of the Executive Office was accepted. —_= Brearley, chairman, Franklin Frazier, a 
This office, apart from its basic function in and Paul Landis. = | 
implementing the reorganizational plans of the — Nathan Whetten was nominated and elected 
Society under the Carnegie grant, will handle to the Administration Committee. 


_ the financial ‘management affairs of the It was voted that Margaret _Hagood should 
Society. To facilitate this recommendations serve on the Executive Committee in a dual 
Matilda Riley, the present Executive Officer, capacity—as a member elected at large and as | 
a _ was elected Treasurer and Managing Editor second vice-president—but with a single vote. or 
edin & and John Riley was re-elected Secretary with — The question of membership on the Pro-— 
instructions to maintain close liaison with gram Committee was discussed and it was agreed 


diate 


g 

| 

| 
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‘ing would obtain the advice and con- The 1 minutes of the first ‘three Executive 
_ firmation of the Administration Committee as Committee meetings, held in the past two days, 
to its composition for 1950. were read by the Secretary, and were approved. 
af Professor Raper reported for the Member- ‘The President then called upon Carl Taylor 
; ship Committee, pointing out that the activi- _ to report on proposed changes in the constitu- 

_ ties of the ‘past year had emphasized the re- tion and by-laws and to introduce motions for 
gional approach. It voted to transmit ‘their acceptance. 
report to the new Membership Committee. — The first amendment pertaining to Article IV, 
- A memorial from the Classification Com- ars I, was accepted by the Society after 


mittee was read asking for a differential in dues brief description by Mr. Parsons that such a 
between active and associate members. It was measure would bring about better continuity in 
owl voted to refer the matter to sai 1950 Reor- | the official personnel of the Society, 3s 
ganization Committee. = = Article IV, Section 1, of the Constitution, as_ 
rom any active participation in the Wor 


q M President- elect, a first Vice-President, a Second Vice- a 
grounds of budgetary considerations. €m- President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. The Presi- 


bership dues amount to $100.) dent, President-elect, First Vice-President, 
_ The following committee chairmen ‘and : ap Second Vice-President shall be elected by the mem- _ 
pointments for the year 1950 were approved: . bership. . . .” (The remainder of that section is to 
Nominating Committee: Dr. Katharine Jo- remain unchanged.) | 
cher, Chairman, Raymond F. Sletto, Harvey second proposed amendment, Article VI, 
: J. Locke, Clifford Kirkpatrick, Harry Moore, | ‘Section 2, had been divided into two parts, . 
‘Logan Wilson, Conrad Taeuber, Talcott : and b, when it was considered by the Executive 7 
sons, Marshall B. Clinard, Robert E. L. Far La Committee. Mr. Taylor explained that these 
Edgar A. Schuler, Theodore Newcomb, Ray. parts were to be considered separately. 
V. Bowers, Stuart A. Queen, Eraest 


a, h t h th t 
art a, having to do with the composition 


‘Budget: Donald oung. the Executive Committee, up to and including 
Membership: Wellman ‘Warner. the phrase 
 Statisti PK. W helpton. Part b, of the phrase “and of the 
Classification: ‘Elbridge Sibley. ‘recognized Divisions of the Society” was ¢ 
Papers for the Annual Meeting: Robert E. L. __ scribed by Mr. Parsons as entirely permissive. j 
‘since there are at present no such divisions. If 
Relations ‘Sociologists in and when such divisions are recognized by the 
tries: Louis Wirth Society, they will be represented on the Execu- 
It oes voted tht an tive Committee. There were various 
Committee meeting would be held if necessary * of opinion for and against passage of this a. 
a directly after thi the Business Meeting on teen ment at this time. ‘The motion was lost by 3 % ‘_ 
ber scth. vote of fifty in favor to thirty against, § 
mber 30 which did not give the ‘necessary two- 


"Respectfully submitted, 

Joun W. Ritey, Jr, ‘ee majority of those present and voting. = 

MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETINGS amended, “now reads as follows: 


= Business Meeting Society President, ‘the President-elect, the two Vice-Presi- 
i Manta held at 11:00 A.M. ‘in the Gold Room, The _ dents, past Presidents for the first three consecutive 


| 
oy 20, with President Talcott Parsons presiding. a __ as President, six elected members whose terms aril 
Mr. Parsons summarized the activities of three years and two of which shall expire each 


‘year, one representative from each of the major 
the Reorganization Committee of 1949 and the fegional and sfililisted Socistio. . . .” (The 


formation of the new Reorganization Committee sinder of that section is to remain unchanged 
of 1950 together with the grant from the Care a 
_negie Corporation which makes the Section third proposed amendment, Article 
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- the constitution, it means that one-eighth of the of the section being unchanged. women 

membership can effect the change. In the years Section 3. Registered and graduate 

ahead, it would be possible for a well-organized students in residence at educational institutions who — 
minority to control the Society. Mr. Link then have not completed all requirements for the Ph.D. _ 


moved that the last phrase be amended to read: and a the 
“that 25 per cent of the voting 


: the Society for a period not to exceed five years. 
participate in the affimative vote.” This motion The dues shall be four dollar per annum, pa! 


failed. Mr. Olcott moved to amend the motion in advance. . 
to approve this amendment by inclusion of the —__ 
word “two-thirds” to read: “or by a two-thirds oe This Section replaces the following: "7" 
affirmative vote in a This motion Registered undergraduate and graduate students 
approved. residence at educational institutions who have not 
Article X, Section 1, of the as completed all requirements for the Ph.D. and who 
nded, now reads as. follows: sponsored by a member of the Society, may be 
admitted to Student membership in the Society upon 
Constitution may y be vote of the payment in advance of three dollars per 
two- -thirds of those present and voting at any 
_ nual meeting, or by a two-thirds affirmative vote in a Section 9. The dues for Joint members shall - 
a referendum submitted by mail to the voting mem- changed from seven to nine dollars per year, the — 


bers of the Society, provided ouch a proposal has section being 


the membership at large shall be elected by a mail 


‘The proposed amendment of Article X Sec- ballot of the members qualified to vote. The term 
= 3, was amended by motion of Mr. roel << of office shall be one year except in the case of the 2 


_ President, who shall serve one year as President-elect 
read: “All proposed amendments to the consti- and one as President. 


tution shall be communicated to the membership 
at least fifty days prior to the vote on the This: Section replaces. the following: 
amendment.” Thus publication in the Review is peo co 


dat f 4 All officers of the Society elected by the member- 
_ ho longer mandatory for proposed amendments. —<hin at large shall be elected by a mail ballot for a 


Article X, Section 3, of the Constitution, as termofoneyear.... 


amended, now reads as follows: ~ 


which are to be voted on at an annual meeting “Section a Program Committee. a. The Program s 4 
4 shall be communicated to the membership at least Committee for an annual meeting shall be selected 
fifty days prior to the vote on the amendment.” aa 4, two years in advance. It shall consist of the Presi- ” 

dent who is to be responsible for the program, the 
Leonard Cottrell announced the members of _ Secretary, the Editor, and three members elected by © 
the new Nominating Committee and for two ‘year terms. 


ces 

This Section replaces the 
_ The Program Chairman shall be composed of the 
President, Secretary, and Editor of the American 
Sociological Review, with the President serving as 


are: Raymond V. Bowers, W. 
Burgess, Marshall B. Clinard, Robert E. Faris, 
Kirkpatrick, Harvey J. Locke, Harry 
Moore, Theodore Newcomb, Talcott Parsons, 
Stuart Queen, Raymond F. Sletto, Edgar A. 3. Delete. 
Schuler, Conrad Taeuber, Logan Wilson. chee 
The proposed “eats the By-Laws ion to be deleted reads as follows: __ 
Program Committee shall meet upon the 
Bhs “call of its chairman.” This is an unnecessary — = 
-and commented on by Dr. Taylor | so that it ment if funds are budgeted for such a meeting, = 
a be in order to act ee them the following _ if no funds are budgeted the chairman cannot call 


— 
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A suggested change in Section 3c was not read __— three years in advance The minutes were ap- 


by Mr. Taylor since it was not approved by proved 
Executive Cc Committee. resolution from the Japan Sociological i * 


SECTION s. b. The Committes ‘Society was read by the Secretary, in which that 


on Research shall have specific responsibility for the — Society expressed greetings to the American a . ‘s 
_ planning and | poometion of the research activities of Sociological Society and the desire for future 7 oy 
the Society, cooperation. Mr. Faris moved that this memorial 
be be received and that the incoming president 

_ The following section is to be omitted : ee: appoint three members on a committee to make JR 
af Early in each 5 year, it ‘shall take a census of re- appropriate reply to this very excellent me-  ?P 
z search carried on by members of the Society, publish |. Th t red. Th “=| a 
its findings in a summer number of the Review, moria motion me- ID 
ae make them available to the section chair- ™ morial 
IV. RELATION T REGIONAL AND SocIETY tg 
listing of affiliated organizations entitled to American ‘Sociological Society 
“representation on the Executive Committee of D 
Society implies that an Amendment to the By-Laws 
is required for the addition of another such affiliated — ‘The Japan Sociological Society, established in | 7 = 
group, yet no provision is made for this action. 1924, represents scholars in sociology and allied tre 
Amendments, present a membership of 550; it publishes 
Section 1. Amendments to these By- Laws may be quarterly journal; and it holds an annual meet- We 
_ Proposed by any member of the Society, and adop- ing for the presentation of research reports and — ma 
tion shall require # majority vote of the members — - for the conduct of the business of the Society. © ual 

present and voting at any annual meeting of the 
Society. The Executive Committee may, upon two- The annual meeting for 1949 was held in Tokyo 4 
thirds vote of its members, submit amendments : 2 October 15 and 16, and was attended by more — den 
By-Laws to the members of the Society by than 250 members. Fifty-five e papers on re- 
ballots, after publication in the American ‘search and theory were presented. At this meet- 
Sociological Review, and such amendments shall be ing it was decided, by unanimous vote, to for- 


adopted upon a two-thirds vote of the members ward the following resolution to the American 


‘that the By-Laws may te amended by mail we Resolution Wor 
ballot only in the event of the he suspension of t the In the past, sociology in Japan has suffered —y 

F annual meeting, from political repression and official discourage 
Mr. Parsons interpreted the amendment of ment. The general public, under the tutelage of " er 
- Article VI, Section 2, to go into effect with 4 ultra-nationalistic leaders, was at best indifferent 4 thes 
him and not to affect the terms of past presi- i to the science of sociology, at worst itws W 
dents already on the Executive Committee. 4 hostile. This atmosphere was scarcely conducive 
- _ The meeting adjourned until 11:00 0 ‘clock al to scientific progress, and funds and facilities , 7 for { 
the following for teaching and research were necessarily 
Respectfully submitted limited and uncertain. > 
But now democracy has become Japan’s ideo- 
logical goal and the cardinal principle of political 

reorganization. Since democracy teaches critical 
was held at 11:00 A.M. on n Friday, December 30, 4 awareness of one’s own social milieu, ‘social — a ad 

1949, i in the Gold Room, with President studies have become vital courses of instruc: 
a tion in the new elementary and high Chay 
= minutes of the fourth Executive Com- and in the universities sociology is now a re- that 


subject. These developments augur 
for oe future of the | science of sociology in 
heavy responsibilities as_ 


mittee meeting of December 29 were read by | 
Secretary. A correction was made concern- 
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OF FICL AL. REPORTS. AND PROCEEDINGS | 
well as great advantages Japanese sociolo- no action was required, that the Execu- 
Committee had acceded to both requests 
If we, the sociologists of Japan, are to ful- the memorial: (1) that it be read at a meeting — 
ful these responsibilities and make our science of the Society and (2) that it be referred to the a : 
serve the needs of our new democratic state, 1950 Reorganization Committee. ‘The memorial — 
we must study American” experiences and follows: n 
achievements. American sociology is incom- 
richer both ‘scientific content and MEMORIAL TO THE Execurive 
_ professional resources, and it has had the mag- FROM THE District oF COLUMBIA CHAPTER 
nificent opportunity of developing and flowering 
in a democratic environment. It is our very f The District of Columbia Chapter of the 
earnest wish, therefore, to enter into correspond- t American Sociological Society desires to extend 
ence with the American Sociological Society its commendation to the Executive, Reorganiza- _ 
and its members on matters of intimate eat tion, and Administration Committees of the 


to the establishment and improvement of our American Sociological Society for their several © 
science. During the past four years, we have and combined efforts and accomplishments in 
“enjoyed intimate contacts with your colleagues strengthening the organizational structure of the 
vin the Public Opinion and Sociological Research American Sociological Society. The = 


Division of the Civil Information and Educa- nd officers of the District Chapter are espe- 
tion Section of SCAP. They have freely given cially gratified at the tangible progress that has 
us their time and their knowledge of recent been made, because the present movement to — 
trends in the social sciences, and they join us reorganize the Society had its inception in the | 
in our desire to improve and extend our rela- District Chapter. 
tionships with sociologists in the United States. coe However, the most recent development in the 
We would, therefore, be pleased to receive infor- "reorganization | plan, namely, moving the secre- 
~ mation from you or from appropriate individ- tariat of the Society from the W ashington, | 

_ als and institutions concerning: Begg) Se D.C., area to New York, is a step which causes | 

for study for Japanese stu- “considerable concern to the District Chapter. 

- dents and scholars in sociology in American ‘insti- In order to better understand this concern a 
tutions, ‘brief restatement of the history of the present 
2) Opportunities and interest that might exist reorganization might be helpful. Proposals made 

~ for the interchange of research ‘Monographs anc and _ by the Representative of the District Chapter to 

papers. the Executive Committee which were instru-— 

3) ‘Opportunities in American institutions + in the creation of the eee 


~ research foundations for travel and research funds 
to be granted American ‘students and scholars for Committee included the following: 


in 1. That there should be a paid permanent 


Weare particularly interested i in opportunities an appeal might be made to a national 

for collaborative research with visiting scholars, foundation as one means of financing the 
and pledge our _wholehearted cooperation in in of activities of the national 


~ With salutations and best wishes to all our | oo ‘That the services of the American Sociolo- 


“American scientific colleagues, and hope gical Society should be expanded both with 
the future of sociology in both our countries, te functions for 
Yours very sincerely, “profession of sociology. a : 
Tetzo Tova national secretariat should be a a 
tion for ciologist, h tha 
ocial adjunct to other full-time duties as hss 
wall = from the District Columbia been the case in the past. 
ools, : Chapter was read by the secretary in which — 5. That the headquarters of the American bi as 
Chapter raised the question of the perma: Sociological Society should be moved to | 


well 


ashington because of its strategic loca- 
‘ ‘The advantages of a Washington area head- 
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quarters for the American Sociological Society, judges has been 
as compared with other possible locations, are Messers. Brunner, Berelson, Hovland, Merton, 
both real and significant; and the recommenda- Suchman, DeVinney, Newcomb, and Hart, chair- 
A 2 tion that the secretariat be established in this man. The rules will be distributed early in Janu- 
area was one of the key proposals in the plan 4 ary, and requests may be addressed to the Execu- 
~ for development of the Society. If located in _ tive Office or the chairman of the committee. 


the Washington area the secretariat could pro- ‘The report on the Social Science Research 


vide liaison between the profession and govern- Council was announced as received. It was not 
_ Ment agencies. It could contribute to the forma- _read in the meeting as it will be published in 

_ tion of agency policies, and advance the inter- full inthe Reviews = = | 
ests of sociology in legislative hearings. It a Mr. Wirth gave a report of the organizational 
4 could assist in the placement of trained sociolo- meetings of the new International Sociological 
. gists in positions in government service most Association of which he has been elected presi- 
- closely related to their special qualifications. weer dent bro tem. Mr. Wirth’s report has been re- 
_ Sociologists _ Washington include ceived by which 
specialists n Sociological Society 
by academic background represent all sec- 4 accept Mr. “Ww irth said that this is 
_ tions of the nation and practically every institu- to be a body created for purely scientific pur- 
tion in the country offering training in sociology. - poses, organized on the principle of confedera- 
4 here are in the metropolitan area of Washing- tion of associations, though individual members 
ton several universities offering extensive staff will be recognized as representatives from 
facilities in the field of sociology. It is reasona- countries which have no associations, and that 
ble that the headquarters of the society should this body will have no structure for power or 


be located near the seat of the nation’s govern- control. Mr. Wirth has paid the ten dollars Hi 
_ dues and has given a a little more to_ help 


‘ment, which is the largest employer of sociolo- 
gists ‘and which is the principal source of finan- organization get started. He asked that the Ad 
cial aid to social research. The extreme impor- 

tance attached to location in Washington, within i 


@. - easy reach of the government, has been — one dollar each. An international meeting is 
ated by several other national organizations. — 


_ planned for late in 1950 in Zurich. The Consti- g 
‘a In view of the aforementioned, the District tution of the International Sociological Associa- — 
Columbia Chapter urges that full ‘Raton 


tion and a report from the Committee on Rela- . 

: > tion be given to the advantages of the National tion with Sociologists in Other Countries ald 

Capital area as the location of the secretariat, be published in the Review. __ 


and strongly urges its reestablishment there. A report received from the Society’s repre. 
a: The Chapter requests that the membership _ sentative to the American Prison Congress ia 
of the American Sociological Society be ac- _summarized by the Secretary. This will be pub- — 

quainted with this memorial at the business lished in the Review. 


meeting of the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of | Mr. Lejins moved that the American Sociolog- 
' = Society; and also that it be referred to the — 


ical Society go on record as agreeing with the 
1950 Reorganization Committee. concern expressed by the American Prison 
aa This memorial was read at the regular ‘meet- - Association for the continuation of the proper ; 
ing of the District of Columbia Chapter on et collection of statistics and expressed hope that ‘ 
December 12, 1949; and on a motion from the the agency now doing the work will continue. ee 
floor, its adoption for transmission to the Execu- — Louis Wirth stated that the Society has an effec- 
tive Committee of the American Sociological 


: tive committee on statistics which has good rela- 
Society was voted 4 the tions with government agencies. The motion was 


tribution and that individual members join at 


f fers the matter to Dr. W helpton’s s Committee o n 
Statistics.” The motion was approved. = 
2 Mr. Brearley gave a report of the Resolu- 

- tions Committee, consisting of Messrs. Brearley, % 
Frazier and as follows: Be it 


to be awarded as a prize for the best piece of 
research into the effects of radio and television 
upon American society. This offer has been ac- 


the ‘Society, and a commi mittee of 


ministration Committee consider a larger con- 2 
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— ‘Mr. Hart made a brief statement abou? 
Edward L. Bernays Foundation award, consist- 
7 ‘ing of a $1 000 United States Gover t 
— | 
annul 
Th 


G) That the very sincere ‘Mr. Faris. This Section n now 

thanks of the Society be extended to Dr. Irene officers of the Society elected by mem- 
Taeuber for her able and unselfish services in bership at large shall be elected by a mail ballot — 
reorganizing the affairs of the Society during her — of the members qualified to vote. The term of — 
term of office as Secretary-Treasurer and Manag- | _ office shall be one year or until their successors are 

ing Editor of the Review; (2) That the Society qualified, except in the case of the President, a. 
record its gratitude to the Carnegie Corporation — Shall serve one year as President-elect and one 
of New York for its financial assistance to plans as President. . . .” 
reorganization and development during the is unchanged.) 


next three (3) That the Society is deeply motion Article III, Section 


appreci nsive labors of its 1949 and to delete Section 3b was passed. Section 
Committee on 1 Reorganization, of its helpful now reads: 


Committes. The Program Committee 


at a minimum; (4) That Northwestern Univer- for an annual meeting shall be selected two years 


sity, the University of Maryland, and Columbia in advance. It shall consist of the President who 


: U niversity be given a note of thanks for their as- __ is to be responsible for the program, the Secretary, — 

a sistance by providing free office space for the use a the Editor, and three members elected by the 

of the Society; (5) That thanks also be offered to Executive Committee for two year terms.” ee 
Hotel New Yorker, | to the Society’s commit- 
- tee on local arrangements with Dr. Harry Alpert | 


_as chairman, and to the officers of the American - 


Association for the Advancement of Science ete Program Committee will be the Aa 


their efforts in arranging for this annual meet- Cc 
ing of the under exceptionally edverse ministration Committee. 
The motion to delete the last sentence of 


circumstances, 

Mr. Taylor then proposed the changes in the Article IL, Section 

Laws, and presented motions on each change, ‘aking annual 
change Article I, Sections 1, “research, was passed. This section, as ‘amended, 


a g was passed. ‘ow reads: 


Beginning on the fourth line of Article “The ‘on Research shall have 
Section 1, of the By-Laws, the amended sentence “responsibil ity for the planning and promotion of 


“Rent as hereinafter. the dues for The motion to delete ‘Article IV, Section 6, 


"membership in the Society shall be eight dollars which lists the societies with representatives on- 
annum .. .” (The remainder of the section the Executive Committee, was passed. 
The motion to change Article VI, Section 
_ Article I, Section 3, as amended, now reads: that changes in the By-Laws could be initiated — 5 


= “Registered “undergraduate and graduate stu- A either by a member of the Society or by the 


_ dents in residence at educational institutions who Executive Committee. This section, as amended, © 
not completed all requirements for the Ph.D. reads: 
ho degree and who are sponsored by a member of ieee, to these By- ee may be pro- 
the Society, may be admitted to Student member- ed b of the Se 
ship in the Society for a period not to exceed five pred 
; a shall require a majority vote of the members pres- 
i years. The dues shall be four dollars per annum, — ent and voting at any annual meeting of the So- 
payable in advance. . . .” (The remainder of the 
section a_i. < ciety. The Executive Committee may, upon two- 
thirds vote of its members, submit amendments to 


ii: L Section a eee ae the By-Laws to the members of the Society by 

: ee membership in the categories for which Sociological Review, and such amendments shall be | 


‘The: chairman, at this point, interpreted the 
sense of the Executive Committee to the effect — 
that the three elected members of the — _ 


Pe are eligible may be taken out by a husband : adopted upon a two-thirds vote of the members” 
a wife upon payment of dues of nine dollars per Voting within thirty days.” Draiai teeta: 
annum. . . of the section un- 
Respectfully 
The Joun W. Ritey 


The meeting was adjourned at 12:30 P.M. 


gestions, and of its success in keeping its expenses 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RELA. Konig (Switzerland) 
TIONS WITH SOCIOLOGISTS IN| OTHER Ossowski (Poland) 


. The Committee on Relations with Sociolo- Mr. E. Rinde (Norway) was appointed Secre- 

in other countries, consisting of E. Franklin tary-General and Provisional Treasurer of the 
Frazier, Conrad Taeuber, Philip M. Hauser, and Association, which will have its headquarters 
Louis Wirth, Chairman, has carried on temporarily in Oslo. 

_ correspondence with individual sociologists, soci- __ Reports were received on the state of sociology 
- ological organizations and journals in the inter- in the different countries represented and a i 
ests of gathering information and strengthening program of activities was agreed upon for the — } 

= relations between American sociologists and Association until the first Congress which is 
those of other countries. It was recommended © _ tentatively planned to be held in Zurich, Switz- _ 

2 that this activity be continued and be facilitated er in early September 1950. Meawhile, the 4 


{ 


as far as possible by the ‘Secretariat of the at the meeting were requested t to 


American Sociological Society. lay the proposal to affiliate with the international 

The Committee has also carried on con-— ‘organization before their _-Tespective national 

siderable correspondence and informal discus- — _ sociological societies or, in case no societies exist, 

sions with agencies of the United Nations, par- ¥ to confer with their colleagues in their respec- 

ticularly UNESCO. It is recommended that the — tive countries. The provisional program of the 

_ relationships thus far developed be continued _ society includes the following objectives: 
amd strengthened. (1) To facilitate in the field of sociology, on 
} a In accordance with the authorization of a world scale, exchanges of professors, research _ 
the executive committee, “the Chairman of the : workers and students, and to draw the attention a 


Committee on Relations | with Sociologists in of interested scientific associations and institu- 


other countries was designated to represent the — tions - of higher education to the need for this : 


a view to organizing an international sociological | 
association. Accordingly, the Chairman of the - — (2) To decide upon means of promoting the 


fe ae Society at meetings convened by UNESCO with © ; action and on the possibilities afforded in this — 


auspices of UNESCO. and was held in Oslo, Nor- - (3) To encourage sociological research i in te j 
way, September 5-11, 1949. This was the first various countries and, when it seems advisable, ‘ 
world conference on sociology to meet since to co-ordinate such research in different coun- 
1937. The participating members came from ~ tries, in order that individuals and research — 
twenty-one countries: Austria, Belgium, Canada, centers may benefit from experiments in analo- 
Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Ger- gous subjects carried out by their colleagues in q 

a many, India, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, other countries; to seek means of achieving a — 

Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United wider dissemination of sociological techniques, 
Kingdom, United States of America, ‘Uruguay. the purpose of making them more precise 7 
The representatives present agreed | on a set 4 and more easily comparable by the use ‘of identi- J 

of Statutes and on a Provisional Council and a cal methods in ‘differing | economic, "political, 
Provisional Executive Committee as well as Pro- social and cultural conditions. 
visional Officers. The officers and members of a (4) To co-operate with various — 

the Executive Committee who were designated organizations, , more especially with the ‘United 

serve until t the 1 first it Congress of the Associa- Nations and their specialized agencies in 

sidering to what extent sociology can be of 

Provisional President:  assitance in the attainment of their ends. ISA 
me , 1a Prof. L. Wirth (United States of Americs) wishes to collaborate with UNESCO and the 
“Provisional Vice-Presidents: = Nations by enlisting the talents and re- 
Prof. G. Davy sources of sociological workers throughout the 
Prof. M. Ginsberg (Great Britian) 5 world with a view to finding a solution to the 
Provisional Members: problems dealt with by those organizations, to 
Ganon (Uruguay) which sociology is in a position to contribute. 
‘Th. Geiger (Denmark) = The Council hopes that, as ISA develops, the 

Khosla United Nati tions wil will make more hore frequent u: use of 
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the “Association as regards: proposed inquiries in ings of the Council, powers of ‘the Council, 
bs those fields where its collaboration appears most = with the exception of the power of amending the a 
_—smecessary. The members and the Executive Constitution, shall be vested in the Executive Com-— 
Committee of ISA have been requested to work mittee 


out the methods of such co-operation. Article V. The Comet 


Association as adopted are as follows: - 


Every country whose sociological organizations 


are affiliated with the International Sociological As- _ 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL shall have in the Council not less than 


ASSOCIA TION STATUTES one one and not more than two 
Preamble a country shall have two members in 
‘The undersigned sociologists. from various coun- the Council shall be determined from time to time ron 
_ tries, having met in Oslo from 5 to 11 September by a two-thirds vote of the Council, taking into ; 


 104Ds under the auspices of the United Nations account the importance of sociology in each coun-— 


Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
being convinced of the desirability and necessity The Coma shall consist of one or two mem-— 


_ of improving relations between sociologists of vari- bers from each country to be designated by the — 
ous countries, hereby est tablish the In International affiliated sociological organization or the organiza- 
Association. by tion representative of the affiliated members in that 


sollte os "a t I f di t withi t 
A ticle I. Nature o Or eet iS country. In case of disagreement within a country 
ia the designation of members to the Council, 


The: International Sociological Association is an a case no affiliated sociological organization exists, _ 


oneanizaton for scientific purposes. Council shall have power to decide on the 


= 


~The object of the Association is to a One or more alternate members may be desig oe 


this end the Association shall undertake measures P F 8 


‘lib f the Council, but shall h 
7 z iberations of the Council, but sha ave no votes 
of international collaboration designed to assist representing an sheent Council member. 


search, and in particular: 
_ search, and in p ays for a term of ‘three years or until their successors 


_ (a) To secure and to develop personal contacts ‘4 eo 
between sociologists throughout the world. 
(b) To encourage the international dissemina- ais ; 
and exchange of information on sig- or more Vice- and 
-members of the Executive Committee. 
3 nificant developments in sociological knowl- All decisions of the Council shall be reached by 


majority vote of those present, except as specified 

(c) To facilitate and promote ‘international so- 
in Article XI, which require a two-thirds vote “ae 


The Council meet at least once every 

> three years. Special meetings may be calied by a 
Executive Committee or upon the written request 

of one-third of the members of the Council. 
_ One-third of the total membership of the Coun- 

il shall constitute a quorum. In the absence of 

Sent meetings mail votes shall have the same © 


‘national or regional organization member- effect as votes taken 
ship is open to such individuals is formed. VL 
(3) Qualified sociologists, sociological institutes Executive Committee at. 
and institutions, whether members of national or consist 
regional societies or not, are also eligible for in- less than seven and not more than eleven members 
_ dividual membership in special circumstances. a _ including the President and the Vice-Presidents of _ 
_ The Executive Committee, or the Membership — a the Association. It shall be elected by the Council 
Committee designated by it, shall have power to from among the Council’s own members. —__ 
set up qualifications for the several types of mem- ai case of vacancies on the Executive Commit-_ wn 
. berships and pass on all applications for member- tee, the Executive Committee shall have the ‘an 


ship, es bing age to fill vacancies from the Council membership. _ 
supreme governing body of the 
shall be the Council. In the interim between meet 


— every three years. Special meetings may be 
called by the President or upon the written request z 


ss (1) Membership in the Association, in principle, 
shall consist only of sociological organizations. Ba. 
(2) In countries or regions, however, _ where 
organizations which are affiliated with the In- 


« 
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of members of the Executive Committee shall be ela Council are (a the order of expiration 1 of 
six years, except that one half of the original - their terms) E. W. Burgess, Kimball Young and 
ecutive Committee members shall have terms of [Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. There are three other — 


three years. All other rules of procedure of the Philip Mt who are members of the Council: , : 


apply to Philip M. Hauser, representing the American 
Article VII. The Executive Donald Young who are serving as directors-at- 
‘The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the large. At the fall meeting of the Board of 
_ Executive Committee for a term of three yam. He ¢ Directors of the Council held at Sky-Top Lodge, 
me not be a member of the Council. = Pennsylvania, Mr. Cottrell was appointed chair- 
au He shall be in charge of the administrative af- ‘ ‘man of the Committee on Problems and Policy, § 
fairs of the Association and will receive instructions — which between meetings of the Board “has _— © 
from the Executive Committee through the Presi- h 8 
dent and will be responsible to the Executive Com- £ one of the affairs of the Council. The presi- a 
of the Council is Pendelton: Herring; the 
He shall make full reports s on the state of the _vice- -president, Paul W. Webbink. 
organization, its membership, finances, programme, outstanding publication under 
_ activities and accomplishments at least twice a auspices during the past year was Studies | in 
-‘The stipend and allowances of the Executive can Soldier. Three volumes have already ap- a 
Secretary” be fixed by the peared under the titles Adjustment During Army 
Life, Combat and Its Aftermath, and Experi 
ments on Mass Communication. Several soci- 


that of Executive Secretary in the same person. 
ologists are listed among the authors of the first 


Article VIII. President and Vice- Presidents: two volumes, including ‘Samuel Stouffer, 
‘The term of office of the President and Vice- _ director of the Research Branch, Information 
three The Education Division of the War Departme nt, 
not eligible for re-election to the office of which studied the attitudes of more than half a 
million soldiers in the United States and over- 
seas, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., L. C. DeVinney, “al _ 


The President shall — at all of the meet- 
h and Execut Cc I 
ep Commies. _H. Lumsdaine, Shirley A. Star, E. A. Suchman, 


he Vice-President shall preside. 


Article 1X. Headquarters of the Organization urement and Prediction is devoted to method- 


ology and presents the new developments in the © 
_ determined by the Executive Committe at the time | 


to theories and techniques of socio-psychological — 


Article X. Dues a demonstration in social engineering 
‘The dues of member organizations and indivi- Research Branch had notable successes, e.g., in 
dual members shall be fixed by vote of the Council. | data to deal with race problems in the 
army and with relation of officers and enlisted 


men, and in devising the point system in con-— 
Amendments to the constitution shall aly 
voted on at mestings of the Council at which at trolling demobilization. In addition these 


least one half of the total Council membership is umes present a great fund of data available oo 
present and shall require a two-thirds vote of those social sciences for the analysis and understand- 
present and shall not come into effect until ratified ing of the behavior of — transplanted fr from 
by a two-thirds mail vote of the total membership civilian to army life. 
of the Council unless the vote for the amendment § A_ second significant — publication — was the 
at the Council meeting constituted a two-thirds Council bulletin on The Pre- election Polls of 
vote of the total membership of the Council. — ° under the auspices of a Committee with 4 
; ____ All proposed amendments shall be submitted to the following sociologists as members: F. F. — 
qa _ members of the Council in writing at least sixty Stephan, P. M. Hauser, and S. A. Stouffer. in 
days before the date of the meeting which for th 
Ma onthem isto beteken. addition to ascertaining the ‘reasons or the 
Wey 7 failure of polls to predict the | outcome of the 


Bs The Headquarters of the Organization shall be 


REPORT | OF REPRESENTATIVES TO THE last presidential election, this volume attempts 

i _ SOCIAL: SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL ® to suggest further research which would aid in 4 
_ The present representatives of the American improving the accuracy of future polls and 
Sociological Society to the Social Science heal opinions and attitude surveys. 
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cated. One such area of especial interest to A most important and continuing interest of 
= is the field of marriage and the’ the Council is training for research. This no 
family Though a grant from the Grant Founda- _ been over the years in charge of the Committee 
tion, a research planning report is now in — on Social Science Personnel through which the ~ 
ration by L. S. Cottrell, Jr. In preliminary mem- Council awards both postdoctoral and pre- _ 
oranda requested by him the following — = fellowships. In the past three years the | 
were represented: cultural anthropology, family Council’s program in this area has been not — 
education, marriage and family counseling, merely to enable a limited number of superior 
economics, law, psychology, social psychol- individuals to secure advance training but 
ogy and sociology. Sociologists preparing state- : exert influence in favor of more adequate train- 
_ ments on different aspects of needed research — ing for scientific research. To attain this end the 
included the following sociologists: E. W. Burg- | program is increasingly flexible in the light of — 
Nelson N. Foote, Emily H. Mudd, Albert candidate’s previous preparation and of 
Reiss, and G. E. Swanson. Jat. Sle long-run research goals. At present the chairman 7 
a Other interdisciplinary committees function- of the Committee is E. P. Hutchinson and the > 
ing during the past year on which sociologists secretary Elbridge Sibley. 
represented may be of interest: housing recently the Markle Foundation has 
_ research on which Louis Wirth was formerly a made a grant to the Council to provide for two z 
| member and Gerald Breese, staff, and on which or three Inter-University Seminars each year : for : 
P N. J. Demerath and oS Merton now are 3 the next three years. The description of the 


J 


members; labor market research, Philip M. — typical seminar is as follows: Able research men — 
Hauser; — Pacific Coast Community studies, a from different universities and colleges and from 
- Leonard Bloom, chairman, Calvin. F. ‘Schmid, different specialties will be brought together to 
and Paul Wallin; Pacific Coast social statistics, — work on projects of common interest for a 
- C. F. Schmid; Pacific Coast old age, Elon _ period of two months each summer. These teams 
Moore; public library inquiry, Malcolm M._ will vary in size and might hypothetically be 


Willey; organization for research, Louis Wirth, concerned with such problems as social adjust-— 
chairman, G. W. Blackwell, and M. M. Willey. Ment in old age, community studies, population 
Southern Asia, Kingsley Davis. trends, labor productivity and others. Seminars 
_ Two projects begun during the year which are will be held at Universities which have suitable 
of special interest to sociologists may be briefly — working conditions during the summer and ade- r 
mentioned. The first of these is a Committee — quate library facilities and equipment. The 
(Donald Young, chairman, Herbert Blumer, _ members of the seminar will be selected from 
ees Sellin, and Dorothy S. Thomas) on the younger ‘age group who now hold teaching 
W. I. Thomas’ Contribution to Social Science. _ or research position, and they may receive 
The Committee plans to review and integrate stipends in lieu of summer session salaries. 7 
Thomas’ ‘major contributions to sociological Social scientists have no Woods Hole like the 
theory and method and to make available a selec- biologists as a summer center for researchh 
tion of his out-of- print and some of his un- This experiment undertaken by the Council in 
_ published materials. The expectation is that bringing specialists together during the summer 
the resulting volume will make readily accessible % to concentrate upon a specific problem should © 
his contributions to social behavior and person-— not only serve to break down departmental lines _ 
ality including also a complete bibliography of — e between departments and institutions but if suc- z 7 
his writings and a oo statement of his role in — cessful to establish a pattern to be increasingly 
_ The second project was a series of three + pal These are only a sample of the work of the 
seminars on the possibilities of - research on - Council. Those who wish to keep up with the | 
: values and the relation of values to social science activities of the Council should write for the : 
research held under the auspices of the Council | quarterly bulletin 7tems, which is to be found 
at Chicago, Cornell and Harvard in which the _ in most university libraries and may be obtained ~ a 
representatives of the different disciplines par-— without charge by writing to the Social Science 
, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
fall meeting of Council indicated that 
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THE AMERICAN PRISON CONGRESS long-time observer, yn MacCormick, that = 
eal The Seventy-ninth Annual Congress of Cor- except at the top and the bottom of the correc- _ ce 
rections, sponsored by the American Prison tional field, movement towards professionaliza- 
_ Association, was held at the Hotel Schroeder in _ tion of staff has made considerable headway in th 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 25-30, 1949. E recent years. Evidence of concern with this ac 
The Congress included meetings of the Ameri- _ problem is the fact that the general session Ew 
can Prison Association, the National Probation which concluded the Congress was devoted to - 
and Parole Association, the National Jail As- _ the topic, “Can the Prison System be Profes- — & 
sociation, the National Chaplains’ Association, — sionalized?” Indicating a similar emphasis, a sm 
the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, — _ forthright panel discussion of “Areas of Agree- : of 

the Correctional Education Association, ment and Disagreement Between Wardens and the 
Correctional Service Associates, the Medical Psychiatrists” was one of the highlights. ge 

68 

‘Correctional Association, the Wardens’ Asso- Among the papers presented that might be of 
ciation, the National Prisoners’ Aid ‘Associa- special interest to the members of the Ameri- — soc 
tion, the Penal Industries Association, and the can Sociological Society were the following: pre 
“Association of Administrators of the Interstate “Delinquency and the Cultural Pattern” by pais 


Compact for the Supervision of Parolees and ~ _ Austin Porterfield; “Action of the United Nae JR gry 
Probationers. There were also meetings spon- tions in the Prevention of Crime and el : 
sored by the Committee on Classification and of Offenders” by Adolphe Delierneaux; “Report — _— 
_ Case Work, the Committee on Professional on Group Therapy at the National Training abo 
sod Training, the Committee on School for Boys” by James Thorpe; “The Bene- 
_ Women’s Institutions, the Committee on Insti- fit of Group ‘Therapy in Handling Behavior - bers 
tution Libraries, and the Committee on Crime Problems” by Alma Holzschuh; ‘Racial 4 


ity | 
Prevention. There were approximately | 800 regis- sions As a Factor in Law Enforcement’ "by 
tered at the meetings, and these represented 40 Joseph D. Lohman; “Psychological 
and the District of Columbia, as well as Prison Inmates for Release to Society” itime 
several foreign countries. A goodly number of | Norman _ Fenton; and “Reintegration of the © tion: 


- academic sociologists who are members of the Offender in the Community” by C. Boyd Mc- 
Papers were read by Dr. Austin Porterfield, | It seems clear that the field of corrections _ 
Professor of Sociology at Texas Christian Uni- offers opportunities for training and research as" 
iy versity; Dr. Paul W. Tappan, Professor of Soci- 7 yet inadequately used by sociologists. eter 7 
ology at New York University; and Dr. Joseph — proper conditions it appears that the correc- 

i _D. Lohman, of the University of Chicago. Dr. tional institutions of the country and the pro- 

Eis Robert G. Caldwell, professor of Criminology at bation and parole services would welcome : 
State University of Iowa, presided placement of suitable students for internships. 

‘session devoted to consideration of Racial Ten-_ _ The utilization of such opportunities might also q 


organ 

-_ sions as a Factor in Law Enforcement and to — _ contribute to the development of text books and — a 
The W ork of Crime Prevention Units in Phila- a training materials less deserving the criticism ie) | The 

delphia. Dr. Walter C. Reckless, the School of administrators of correctional agencies, , who ing o 
of Social Administration, Ohio State University, seem to feel that sociologists are given to em- 7 -tutior 
Px = one of three discussants at the meeting on _ phasizing historical data to the neglect of the 4 “in the 
group interaction and parole preparation, best ey parole, and ‘many 
e served also as Chairman of the Com- tices. throu; 
mittee on Research and Planning. Dr. J. Following a -Comn 

_ Shalloo of the University of Pennsylvania was tee on Resolutions, the Congress expressed its -Reorg 
_ Chairman of the Committee on ae Preven- concern over the discontinuance of the compila- “not bi 
tion of crime statistics by the U. S. Bureau of size, i 
_ An encouraging level of cidiatiaiinas in the Census. Since this is a matter that concerns preem 

é field of corrections is suggested by the qual- — all sociologists, but especially those interested i in Societ 
ity of the papers presented in several sections. ea research in criminology, it would seem appropri- repres 
In spite of the fact that a majority of those en- ate for this Society to consider whether it 4 its mé 
gaged in correctional work are not attendants — _ might take any action looking towards the con-— structt 
the Annual Congress, and although there are _tinuance and improvement of statistical records central 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY and to those not here, my 


The state of the membership is, broadly con- " tion for your cooperation during a most difficult ; 
_ceiv ed, the major business of the Society's period of transition. That same friendly coopera- 
Secretary. So far as numbers are concerned, . tion extended to the new administration will do — 


much to insure successful movement toward a © 
more comprehensive level of functioning on haa ? 
part of the Society. 2 
ment in Membership Committee structure which B. “TAEUBER 
not adequately implemented, in part because Secretary, Pebruary to 1949 
major attention was focused on the development | 
7 ¢@ the Society, the search for a formula for _ REPORT OF THE MANAGING EDITOR £° 
the reintegration into the Society of fragmented _ The income from the Review was increased - 
groups now quite distinct, and the formulation during 1949 by expanding membership, higher — 
of an organized and continuing approach to subscription rates, and a larger volume of adver- 
sociologists and persons interested in sociology 2 tising. Expenditures rose also, for printing costs: no 
_ preparatory to a systematic membership cam- i were increased again in the contract of Decem- 
structure office facilities more The total circulation of the Review as of 
adequate. November 30, 1949 was 4,025, as contrasted to 
There are other 800 one year earlier. Although the number of = 
about our membership, though. The major one non-member subscribers changed little during 
_ is that we know nothing about who our mem-_ the year, the increase in the subscription rate — 7 4 : 
bers are, considered as a collectivity. The major- to $4.50 raised gross income from this source — 
_ ity of the present members were blanketed in from $4,101 in 1948 to $5,143 in 1949. Advertis- _ . 3 
as Active members when the classification — ing income increased from $2, 888 in 1948 to 
tem was initiated. Persons joining after that $3,358 
tn submitted minimum information | on posi 


‘there was some increase over last year. (See 
~ accompanying Table). This is not a very satis- 
_ factory showing, in part because of an experi- 


The responsibilities of the Managing Editor 
are those of business management rather than 
‘of these original | cards. As a consequence sociological or editorial activities. The Manag- 
_ the Society knows only the names of its mem- ing Editor handles the routine of subscriptions _ 
bers, the mailing address to which they wish and advertising, and presumably engages in 
the Review sent, and whether they are Active, * promotional activities with reference to both. ‘It. _ 
Associate, or Student. _ is recommended that the Executive Committee 
The present ex-Secretary served in an emer- _ review the allocation of these business chores as _ 
gency period for some months in the middle of an appendix to the positions of Secretary and ~ 
the year, her responsibility | that of assessing the Treasurer. The combination of the three offices 
needs of the Society and working with the Re- | so 
organization Committee to develop plans which Constitution of the Society establishes the 
should be at once constructive and feasible. separately. 
The assessment has been utilized in the draft-— Further procedural recommendations oo 
_ ing of the proposed amendments to the Consti- from the experience of the intermediate months ~ 
tution and the By-Laws which are in your hands, of 1949. These have been developed in coopera- 
in the reorganized office as it now exists, and in - tion with the Editor and the relevant Com- - : 
many other specific recommendations passed a“ mittees, but are presented here as a basis _ 
through the Reorganization or Administration _ wider discussion rather than immediate action: 
Committees to the Executive Committee andthe — 1. The Society has become greatly concerned 
Reorganization Committee of 1950. These need over the clerical load on the office of the Secre- 
not be repeated here. I should like to empha- — tary-Treasurer and Managing Editor as now — 
size, instead, the often neglected fact that the constituted and has taken successive steps to. 


preeminent need of the American Sociological ‘ 
Society is the heightened loyalty and the more 
representative and responsible participation of 
its _ members s. With this participation, formal 
‘structure secondary; without it, grandiose 
central organizations can end only in futility. _ s 
— I should like to express to all of you, ; 


provide more adequate assistance and a more 
workable organizational structure. 
of the Review has continued to operate with a 
ical budget of $60. 00 per month. The 
vision of really adequate technical and profes- 
sional staff is ‘not possible with the present 
income structure of the Society, but a greatly 
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AMERI AN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


increased budget. for | general editorial assistance This Treasurer’s s statement is s simply 
be provided. summation of the amounts received and the 


2. The Editor of the Review should partici- — _bursed during a specific time period, within the 
"pate fully in the formation of the Society’s — limits of accuracy to which the records were 
budget, and be given responsibility for allocat- kept. 
ing the Review’s funds and hence page allow- factors combined to produce a 
“ ances on an annual basis. The casual issue to stantial operating deficit for fiscal 1949. The . 
issue directions as to size of the Review make first is an expenditure on the December and 
editorial planning both difficult and frustrating. February Reviews so far beyond budget alloca- ¢ 
_ 3. The Reorganization Committee of 1950 tions that even cutting to 128 page issues could — 
should consider the feasibility of recoup the budgetary position. (Both 


cheaper forms of publication than the Review Administration Committee and the Committee 
_ for those blocks of material now included in it on Budget authorized this reduction but did not 7 


which are not of great permanent value. to omit The second is a capital 


a Broad questions of expanded publication fa-— expenditure for furniture and equipment, for 
‘i cilities are important, and these will be con- _ last | year’s Executive Committee ere 


L sidered. But the fundamental publication is co. ‘movement to empty floor space at the side of a 


will remain the American Sociological Review. room, with ntither shelving, storage space, nor 
Continuity in editorship is a precondition general office equipment available. The Reor- 
qualitative improvement—and that continuity ganization Committee authorized the necessary 
cannot be procured unless the Society frankly expenditure initially, but reimbursement was bel 
£ faces the fiscal and procedural difficulties 0 of the we by the Committee on Budget. The third ee: 
it is now was a directed expenditure of $1,000 for addi- Office 
Jrene B. TAEUBER tional clerical assistance for the Secretary's Cost 
Editor, to ‘October, 1949 in a highly inefficient form. The fourth --Reorg 
was the budgeted deficit of $3,000 for the Re 
"REPORT OF THE TREASURER organization Committee of 1949. However, this 
interim Treasurer, I submit the Society's committee returned almost $1,000 to the general ess 
financial statement for the period December 1, , funds * Af 
et -November 30, 1949, as prepared in the | The American Sociological Society, as any ( “Tn 
_ Executive Office at the end of the year to cover _ learned association, must operate at maximum — bso 


period of tenure > of the three treas- economy is a 
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‘Active & & Associate 

Joint 337.00 

“Student .. 2, 2630.00 


Subscriptions (non- 5 189.00 46.00 5143.00 
- .00 
of papers and proceedings 
Advertising income’ 
Printing & Mailing 
Clerical ‘salaries 


Expense 
Clerical salaries 


Printing & stationery . 
Mise. 


Research ... 


Meeting expense—1048 00 
1949 (Preliminary program) . 
Book exhibit, 1948 


) 

= 

4 


| 


_Uncollectible checks .......... 
Fidelity bond 


Total vets disbursements 
furniture & fixtures ... 


Cost of moving office to New 


- 4 $ 

* After adjusting for advertising income billed but not received as of November 30, 1040. 4% 
aA Including two meetings | of the Administration Committee and cost of moving the office to Maryland — 
($214.00), 
Note: This statement excludes : faut 
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its general services at even a AUDIT REPORT if 
level, given today’s dues structures, costs For ‘xe YEAR 
and salary levels. Over the years 30, 1949 = 
the expenditures of one year have balanced the 
the gradual building up of a contingency fund 
@ the period of expansion that has followed the _ ‘The American Sociological Society 7 om 
insolvency of the mid-’thirties. Careful analysis 427 West 117th Street 
available financial records and general fiscal New York, New York 

procedures, carried out in cooperation with the 
‘Committee on Budget, leads to the following "Gentlemen: 

‘ 1. A financial balance sheet of assets and examined the financial records of The American 

liabilities should be maintained. The current — Sociological Society for the fiscal year ae 

income and out-go "statement permits neither November 30, 1949. We submit herewith th 
precise evaluation of trends in net assets nor following 
2. The budget should be prepared coopera- tatement of Cash Receipts and Inco1 
tively by the officers, particularly the Treasurer ended 30, a Me 
the Editor, submitted to the Committeeon 
Budget, and modified well in advance of the Inventory of ‘Securities Exa Examined—at Novem- 
fiscal year. It should then be ber 30, 1949 Exhibit 2 
to the Executive Committee by the committee = I 
on budget. These provisions are included in the ae _ The accounting system of the Society is [J I 
present Constitution and By-laws. It is fur- limite to a cash receipts and 
ther recommended most strongly that quarterly basis, only cash journals being used to record — : ee 
or semi-annual reports be made to the Com- oa financial transactions. Verifications in connection — Rea 
mittee on Budget. | If substantial revi ision of wi the Society’s assets (other than cash and a ¥ 
i. the budget proves imperative, it should be security investments), liabilities and capital — St 
submitted to the Executive Committee. -—sihave been omitted. The only receipts con- 
3. The budget should be developed in func- - firmed by reference to other sources were bond A 
tional categories rather than in the present com- interest, dividends on stocks and security re- 
bination of functional categories plus types of u demption proceeds. We made no tests to ascer- | _ M 
goods or services purchased, i.e., stamps or “tain that all membership dues, Review subscrip- 7 oVm 
telephone. tions and sales, Review advertising other 
‘i separate budgetary account should be _ types of receipts were entered in the cash re- Offic 

maintained for the American Sociological Re- 3 ceipts journal, although all receipts: 
ss view, the proportionate allocation of dues to A therein were properly deposited in the banks. a 
a the Review being determined by the Executive E- No steps were taken to ascertain that cash dis- ee. 
= Committee after responsible deliberations on bursements for expenses were within approved ¢ 
oe basis of an analysis of the fiscal history of — _ budget appropriations or that cash disbursements — i: 
-. the Society’s expenditures and in the light of for other purposes were authorized. In addition, ‘4 
fi the practices of other learned societies. bee 56: we did not trace the receipts from members for 


_ Estimation of the cost to the Society of — subscriptions to other journals to the ‘disburse- 
securing subscriptions to other sociological jour- ments made to the affiliated Societies therefor. 
nals should be secured. This is not a recom- a In making our examination, the December, © 
mendation for abolition, but ~ the determina. — 1948 Bank statement, together with cancelled 
tion | of the substantial clerical costs” involve do checks, of the State Bank and Trust Company, — 
as a basis for policy decisions. __ _ Evanston, ‘Illinois, and the October, 1949 Bank 
The receipt of a grant from the Camegic statement, together — with cancelled checks, of 
‘Corporation for developmental purposes lends the Citizens Bank of Riverdale, _ Riverdale, 
urgency to these recommendations for improved Maryland, were not made available to us. ee. 
budgetary procedures and fecal con- our opinion, subject the comments 
adi, contained in the preceding the State. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS PROCEEDINGS 
Society for the ‘the values shown for each security being 

fiscal year ended November 30, 1949. The bal- te from the Auditors’ report for the fiscal — 
ance of Cash in Banks as at November 30, _ year ended November 30, 1948. 
1949, totaling $30,508.49 as shown in Exhibit _ We wish to express our appreciation ~~) the — 
1, was confirmed directly to us by the deposi- - courtesies extended to us by the Executive Offi- 
tories. We made a physical count on November during: the course of our work, 


30, 1949 Of the stocks and bonds listed in the submitted, 
Inventory of Securities Examined “as KING AND CoMPANY 


StaTeMENT or CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENT 


Receipts Disbursements 


it 


624.9 


720.00 
122.28 


8,480.54 $ 8,480.54 


ostage, telephone and telegraph 
Printing and ‘stationery 


Administrative 


-dale, 


Book exhibit 
nents 


Miscellaneous 
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276.32 


63.30 


Grant received $10, 


Bond redemption proceeds .... 600.00 

A 

Annual meeting dinner receipts 65.80 
2. 


for members 7684.30 2, 
Reorganization Committee dis- 
bursements 
Costs of moving office to New 


"vember 30, 194 
Cash in Banks: 


per Auditors’ report . 
Balance, November 


i 


Face amount | Value Int erest 
or number | im 11-30- — Dividends 
‘Acquired of shares — Received 


American Telephone 
Ohio Railway 


Company common 


° Interest on bonds ......... <i Ge =, 
Not 
q 
Invent 


AND PROCEEDINGS 
Natural Gas 


United States Steel 


West Penn Blectric 


for redemption until December 1949. 


ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE announced as soon as they can eee 
_ PROGRAM OF THE 1950 MEETING = _ Members who have papers they would like a 
_ The annual ‘Meeting of the Society will be submit for consideration should send them to 
“held in Denver, Colorado, ‘September 7-9, 1950. Dr. Robert E. L. Faris, Department of Sociol- a 


The program will be planned with an emphasis — ogy, Unive: sity of Washington, Seattle 6, Wash- 
on the applications es. social-psychological | ington, who will | have charge of the section 
theory and method to a variety of substantive _ meetings on contributed papers. Dr. Faris will 
fields in sociology. This means that a consider- — is bring to the attention of the appropriate section — 
able number of our traditional sections will chairmen any contributed papers he feels may 
F recognized in the program and the chairmen be relevant for their section meetings. All con- — 
a to assemble papers with the emphasis — tributed papers should be in his hands not later 
indicated. Te ae June 1, if _ are to receive proper 
Sections to to be included in the program are: attention. ene we og 
Theory _ Methods, Family, The Program ‘Committee in general charge 
of planning the ‘program consists of 
“ogy, Community, Sociology and Psychiatry, R. Davie, Clyde W. Hart, Robert K. “Merton, 
Race and Culture, Educational Sociology, Com- — _ John W. Riley, Jr., Paul Wallin, and Leonard _ 


munication and Public Opinion, Sociology and_ S. Cottrell, Jr., Chairman. 
‘Social Work, and two section meetings of con- 
tributed — 


-_ 
120.00 
sulting in no gai 7949 vl purchased for $600.00, re- 
| 330.00 plus $3.50 accrued dividend. Stock not sent — 
y 
4 
ae 
: 
ibit 
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— 
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i 

UNESCO. Arthur Ramos of the Uni- 
versity of Rio & Brazil, chief of 


announces three ‘vacancies for the following 
_ Senior posts (lecturer or professor) within the new of 


< 


<= (2) The history and ideolo of labour movements, ___ $260,000, payable over a two-year period, to the : 
By Social Science Research ‘Council for area training OU 


in general, and the Jewish labour movement, 


aw ¢ (3) The history, ideology and problems of the co- 


a continuing its support of the national area fellow- 


fellowships and travel grants. The Corporation is ; | lef se 
s ship program set up by the Council in 1947. The — | 


operative movement with special reference 2... program provides fellowships for individuals who — Vi 
_ significance of this movement in not. yet received the doctoral degree and 
- Each of the posts requires teaching as well as » travel grants to specialists for research on prob- + 
-Tesearch, the teaching to be carried out eventually 1 lems which are clearly related to an understanding | a 
in Hebrew. Remuneration is in accordance with of the contemporary of the major foreign Co 
salary and pension schedule of the Hebrew Uni- areas of the world. | 
__ Applications must be in writing and should give of an experiment in educational method in the you 
_ full details on age, training and qualifications, for- Graduate Division of Public Service. The Division's JB °° 
me and present positions, publications and general — program covers not only theory and practice of : por 
The names and addresses of three refer-— public administration but also includes a number con 

of integrated curricula in fields offered in co- i 


received not later than March 1, 1950, by the Aca- operation with the graduate departments of law, “ dev 
Jerusalem, sociology, economics, and psychology. It is now 

planned to substitute an annual field project based 


4 ‘ences should also be given. Applications should be 


a Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales of the Na- _ master’s thesis. These projects will have for their her 
_ tional University of Mexico is publishing a series focys the central theme of metropolitan govern- a. 
ot of little books under the general title, Cuadernos — ment and economic life. This grant will provide with 
de Sociologia. The numbers which have appeared fellowships and give support to the program du: during of | 
4 ps g 
so far are these: Los Partidos Politicos, Las Clases am experimental four-year period. facte 
Sociales, Valor Sociolégico de Folklore; all of the $32,500, to Michigan State College for a study = 
preceding by Lucio Mendieta y Niifiez, Director of of problems involved in technical assistance to J ‘Pro 
the Institute; Sociologia de la Universidad by economically underdeveloped areas. Through its 7 that 
Roberto Agramonte, El Mundo Histérico y Social Social Research Service, the College is developing — Simu 
by Juan Roura Parella, Problemas de la Universi- i program of research and training in agricultural = 
dad by Lucio Mendieta y Nijiez and Jose extension methods in co-operation with the Inter- stabi 
> Robleda, and Introduccién a la la Social American Institute of Agricultural "Sciences in devel 
Roger Bastide. Costa Rica. Under the present grant, Dr. Charles 
__ These compact little volumes give to North p. Loomis, Director of the Service, plans to extend wd 
; American sociologists an intimate glimpse of the = both the research and training activities to other . prob] 
thinking, teaching and research of their colleagues parts of Latin America. of ar 
The first two are descriptive interpretations by Pie Lambda Theta, ‘National Association for educa 
r - participant observer who knows Mexican life as Women in Education, announces two awards of — 
q lawyer, public official, and researcher. The fourth ‘ $400 each, to be granted on or before August 15, he 
a and sixth reveal significant similarities and differ- 10950, for significant research studies on “Profes- Season 


sal ences between the universities of Latin and North sional Problems of Women.” All inquiries should 


‘fae The fifth displays the profound influence a be addressed to Alice H. Hayden, Chairman, Com- evenin 


the German philosopher, Dilthey, on Latin mittee on Studies and Awards, University of Wash- 256 W 
_ American scholars. 1 The seventh is a translatio ington, ‘Seattle 5 world- 


NEWS AND AN 
a -Hebrew University. Pursuant to the establish- 
— ment of an Institute of Labour and the Coopera- — 
i 7 
——— a heart attack in Paris on October 31, 1040. 
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Russell and Cornell Med. 
ical Center. A program of experimental studies to . namically upon each individual and ‘every group. 
attempt to determine what the social sciences These productions are entirely spontaneous and un- 
‘can contribute to broadening medical and nursing - rehearsed, creations of the moment, resulting from 
| education and what the social sciences will receive the interaction between the stage and the audience. — : 
- in return, will begin in February at Cornell Univer- The undertaking is regarded as a first step enlist- 7 
sity Medical College and the Cornell University-_ ing the possibilities of mass therapy. For further 
New York Hospital School of Nursing, which are _ information write to: Theatre of _Psychodrama, — 2s _ 


Bi | _ parts of The New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 1or Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. ._ 

Uni- Center, 68th Street and the East River, in co-opera 
f the > tion with the Russell Sage Foundation. Social a U. S. Public Health Service. Charles N. Elliott 
Edu- thropology is the special field of interest in this — has been appointed social science research analyst a 
, died _ work, which is expected to continue for about two to the staff of the Phoenix Mental Health Center, 
years. Phoenix, Arizona. The Phoenix Mental Health Cen-— 


_ Professor Leo W. Simmons will be director of ter is one of the demonstration and research units — 
“the project. Professor Simmons is now Associate established by the National Institute of Mental 
- Professor in the Department of Sociology, Yale Health under the provisions of the National Men- 
University, and has been granted a leave of ab- tal Health Act of 2946.00” 
sence for the period of his work at the Center. He 
_ will be Visiting Professor of Anthropology in Med!- Eastern Sociological Society. The 1950 annual 
cine at Cornell University Medical College | —_- of the Eastern Sociological Society will be = 
"Visiting Professor of Anthropology in Nursing at 4 — on April 22 and 23 at Boston University. Mem- one. 
the Cornell University-New York Hospital School bers are urged to submit papers for the sessions on — 
of Nursing, beginning February 1, 1950. paar current sociological research projects by March 15 
; ‘Si Professor Simmons will work in the Medical — “to the Chairman of the Committee on Research, Dr. © 
- College specifically within the Department of Medi- Jessie Bernard, Department of Sociology, Pennsyl- 
cine. His studies will be concentrated in the ae vania State College, State College, Pa. Communica- 
-Shosemat Clinic of The New York Hospital a relating to other sessions of the program are to 
- young physicians who have completed their resi- be addressed to President M. F. Nimkoff, Bucknell 
—dencies in medicine are being provided with an op- Univ ersity, Lewisburg, Pa. The Secretary-Treasurer 
~ portunty to gain further insight into the emotional — of the society is Dr. Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia > 


the School of Nursing he will explore and 
develop with the faculty the teaching areas for the Bates College. Russell Friend and George F. 
preparation | of the nurse who will be equipped to ‘Taylor have been appointed Instructors in Sociol- 
= for community health programs as well . Prof. Anders M. Myhrman, who has sabbati- 
for the physical, social and emotional needs of cal leave, is serving as Visiting Lecturer at the 
he indiviiual patients in the hospital ‘Swedish University in Abo, Finland during the 
both Schools, Professor Simmons will ‘work first semester. He is giving a series of lectures 
with the teaching staffs toward a broader concept ‘American Society of Today, 
, factors upon sickness and health. He will concen- Brooklyn College. Dr. Herbert Hewitt Stroup 
trate in part on those forces within society that » has been promoted to Associate Professor, and Dr. 
produce frustration, aggression, and insecurity and Marion Cuthbert to Assistant Professor in the De- 
_ that manifest themselves frequently in sickness. partment of Sociology and Anthropology. These 
Simultaneously, he will be concerned with family oh appointments are effective January 1, 1950. _ > 
and community resources that tend to produce Dr. Willoughby C. Waterman, department chair- 
= “ ™ 
stability, a sense of security, normal health and man, spoke on Preprofessional Social Work 
development. cation in New York State Colleges” at the joint 
: Within this pattern, attention will be given conference in Buffalo on November 19 of the New 
_ to the health implications of family situations, York State Conference on Preprofessional Social 
problems of unemployment and old age, attitudes © Work Education and the State Conference on Social _ 
of and about racial and nationality groups, lack Work. ve 
me of social security, need for adequate housing, As in the summers s of 1947 and 1048, Dr. Feliks z ‘ 
‘education and recreational facilities. made a field trip to the Wind River Reserva- 
tion in the summer of 10949. He is studying there 
‘Theatre of Psychodrama. During the 1949-50 : the value systems of the Shoshone and Arapaho In- — 
season, from November 20, 1949 to May 21, 1950, _ dians. He also served again as Director of the In- 
twenty-seven productions will be presented, Sunday stitute of International Affairs, University of W 
evenings at 8:40 P.M. at the Mansfield Theatre, oming. He in the 1049 Brookings In- 
256 West 47th Street, New York City. Problems of $ ae 


world- i-wide signiticance will be dramatized wi with 
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AMER {ERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 

~ ie ‘Alfred McClung Lee, formerly oats 7 taken as part of a plan instituted by the aoe 
chairman at Wayne University, joined the staff in ment to integrate the classroom work of its stu- 
September 1949 as Professor of Sociology and An- dents with real-life problems and to help ‘in the 7 
_ thropology. He is offering courses in the graduate . solution of pressing community needs, 


division. He was Professor at Wayne University 


Dr. John ‘Vincent Murra of the University ~ Social Service in co- operation with the Police Acad- 
Puerto Rico and Dr. Elizabeth Briant Lee, former- om has instituted a series of in-service training 


ly of Wayne University, are serving as Lecturers _ lectures for a selected group of police officers, both a b 


the department. men and women, who are assigned to the Juvenile 

Dr. Marion Cuthbert is author of Songs gs of Aid Bureau of New City Police — 

a book published in October 1949 by The ‘men ment. 

LeRoy E. Bowman is conducting an experimen- Northwestern University. William L. Bailey, 
tal course in “Field Experience in Social Agencies. & Professor Emeritus of Sociology, is a member of - 

TFL. ‘This represents an effort to integrate for under- the department at the University of Maryland. He © 

_ graduates classroom instruction with practical, vol- = on special duty, teaching classes of officers at 4 
unteer experience under traineg supervision. r-= the Pentagon and at Air Headquarters at sc 
‘man’s pamphlet, “How to Lead Discussion,” Field, in his life-long field of special interest, the — 
translated into German in 1948 and is now about — patterns of cities as viewed from the air, and on 

_ to appear in Danish. Bowman is Chairman of the the problems of world organization for war and © 

r Greenwich V illage Community Audit (of racial — peace. He is scheduled to go to Germany in = 

- and religious discriminatory practices). = ~—_for lectures to th the Army Air Schools in Berlin and 

pe have carried biographical sketches and portraits of ue Kimball Young addressed the Illinois Psycho- 

2 Dr. Rex D. Hopper and Dr. Alfred McClung Lee. _ logical Association, Dec. * 1049, on | “Content 


f ae Hopper and Gross are representing the Department Analysis of the Treatment of the Marshall Plan i 


_ of Sociology and Anthropology in the ee Certain Representative American Newspapers.” a 
of an integrated social science course, “Our Con-— 


e Paul Hatt is working on a population survey — 
temporary World.” ie 


of Puerto Rico for the government of that island. 4 


Herbert ‘Hewitt Stroup is conducting «= William F. Byron was an invited member of 


; special ro-week course in “Social Work in Settle Conference on Crime instituted by the University 
ment Houses” under the joint sponsorship of of Colorado, August 15-18, 1940, and presented a 
7 / - Brooklyn College and the Brooklyn Neighborhood paper on “Social Causes of Crime.” He also lec- 
_ Houses Fund (the eight non-sectarian social settle- tured on “Political Factors in Delinquency — and 
- ments affiliated with United Neighborhood Houses — Crime” in the School of Government at The Prin- 
of New York). The course includes classroom and cipia College in Illinois, 
workshop experience and regular periods of field’ _ Robert F. Winch has published another paper 
_ work. Stroup will lead a workshop on “Preprofes- _ ‘based on his studies of college students’ family fl 
sional _ Education for Social Work” in January | marriage behavior: “Courtship in College Women,” 
: during the 31st annual meetings of the American — American Journal of Sociology, November, 1949. 
- Dr. Robert W. Ehrich has received a grant from Princeton University. Official faculty approval 
the Viking Fund to aid in the preparation for pub- . has been received for a program of study leading — 
lication of two monographs: (1) A Racial la ‘to the Ph.D. degree in Sociology. This graduate 
_ sis of Montenegro, and (2) Homolka: A Late Neo- program adds’ six new courses to the six already | 
- lithic Fortified Village in B Bohemia. aap oe a offered. The Ph.D. candidate thus has available the 
att, following 12 courses: two in Social Theory; Meth. 
College of the City of New York. A — on ods of Research; Social Statistics; 70 in Demog- 
~ living conditions in the “Manhattanville” area ad- > raphy; Comparative Social Institutions; Social ' 
_jacent to the school’s upper Manhattan campus Systems; Special Problems in Cultural Anthropol- — 
was issued in November. It was prepared under the ogy; Criminology; Urban Sociology; and Indus- 
supervision of Dr. Warren Brown, Assistant Pro- trial Sociology. 
fessor in the department of Sociology and An-— _ The existence of various research bureaus in the 
thropology, in co-operation with Aaron Lipman, <= social sciences at the University makes it possible 
ror fellow in the department’s Social Research — , for the student to work out combined programs 
Laboratory and a group of sociology and an- and also makes available a number of research fel- 
_ thropology students. The report was drawn up at © lowships- specifically allocated to some of these 
the request of the Riverside Civic Council which bureaus. These include the Bureau of Urban Re- 
‘is affiliated with the Welfare Council of New search; the Office of Population Research; the 
York. Professor Burt W. Aginsky, chairman of Office of Public Opinion Research; and the Indus- 


‘the department, stated that the survey was = trial Relations ‘Section. Additionally, the graduate 
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NE WS AND 
student seeking to combine a program of economics ences of the former and participate jointly with 
and sociology may work out such a plan within members from other departments in the conference 
the Department of Economics and Social Institu- r of the latter. Students are permitted to take 
tions, offering a variety of courses from both fields. 7 inter-disciplinary work which combines humanities 
The staff of the Sociology and Anthropology and social science studies or allows for extension 
- section of the Department includes the following: _ throughout a number of social sciences, such as _ 
7 Professors Frederick F. Stephan and Frank W. politics, history, psychology and economics. = 
‘ining Notestein ; Associate Professor Wilbert E. Moore; Applications for admission to the graduate pro- 
both Assistant Professors Edward C. Devereux, Marion and/or for fellowships and scholarships should 
venile Levy, Jr., Gerald W. Breese, Don J. Hager, and addressed directly to the Dean of Graduate 
part- ‘Melvin M. Tumin; Instructors Dennis Wrong and 
tor of the Study of Education at Princeton; Francisco State College. in 
ailey, fessor Notestein is Director of the Office of Popu- Europe is announced for the forthcoming summer. 
er of | lation Research; and Professor Moore is a Re- Under the direction of Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, Pro- 
search Associate of the same office. fessor of Philosophy, the group will interview 


rs On the undergraduate level of instruction, the European leaders of government, labor, 


= 


olling student may now pursue a B.A. degree in Sociology — and other fields. Designed primarily for educators, > 

t, the and Anthropology within the combined Depart- - speakers, and writers, the Seminar will study Euro- 

id on ment; or, if he wishes, he may combine his sociol- _ pean reconstruction, progress of Marshall Plan Aid, — 

} and ogy work with courses in economics, leading to a cS Political party alignments, and international ten- 
1950 - combined degree. Similarly, a student concentrating 7 sions in ten countries of Europe, including Ger- 
9 ~ in economics may offer a variety of sociology many, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Spain. The 
aed courses for credit and for examination in his Senior Seminar is conducted on a non-profit co-operative 
ytho- Comprehensives, required of all undergraduates. _ basis. Inquiries should be directed to Dr. Alfred G. 
yntent Courses offered on the undergraduate level include . Fisk, San Francisco State ‘ea San Francisco 2, 
Order and Change in Modern Society, Cultural California, 
pers.” Anthropology, Principles of Sociology, Urban So- _ coe 


urvey” _ciology, Social Disorganization, Criminology, Com- Stanford Dr. Burgess, 
parative Social Institutions, Population Problems “chairman of the department of sociology at the > 
and Sociological Theory. General —aa University of Chicago, will join the Stanford fac- 


training in statistics is available in courses offered ulty during the Winter Quarter as a visiting pro-- 
by the Mathematics Department. igang ss fessor of sociology. He will conduct an advanced © 

a _ Staff members have been active in professional seminar in social pathology and will complete a 

affairs in addition to their regular teaching activi- book on marriage and the family, which he is 

- ties. Professor Don Hager directed a workshop in writing in collaboration with Stanford ‘sociologist | 

a intercultural relations at the University of Denver Paul Wallin. 

last summer. Professors Moore and Tumin each 

offered two seminars in the Graduate School De- Syracuse University. Professor Earl H. Bell 

partment of Sociology of New York University last - ‘joined the staff of the Department of Sociology 7 
_ summer, and will give additional seminars under — and Anthropology as Chairman in February of — 
the same auspices this coming spring semester. Re- 1949. Professor Bell was formerly with the United 
cent publications include Professor Levy’s Family States Department of Agriculture and with the 
_ Revolution in Modern China; Professor Tumin’s United Nations Organization, Chief of Mission to = 
- collaborative work with John W. Bennett, Social — Poland for the United Nations International Chil- 

Life: Structure and Function, an introductory gen- dren’s Emergency Fund. 

“eral sociology text; and Professor Breese’s Day- Through the courtesy of The Viking Fund, Pro- — 

time Population of the ‘Central Business District fessor and Mrs. Richard C. Thurnwald will ‘spend — 
one month during the fall term of 1049 as visiting 

With the cine: this year as Visiting Pro- - decturers on the staff of the Department. Professor 
is Dr. Thorsten Sellin of the Department of _Thurnwald, sometime Visiting Professor, Depart- 

_ Sociology, of the University of Pennsylvania, who ment of Anthropology, Yale University and at the Z 
ts offering an undergraduate course in Criminology. Yale Law School, was Honorary Professor of 
course is regularly taught by Professor Ed- -  Ethnologie, Vélkerpsychologie, and Sosziologie at 

ward C. Devereux, currently on leave to the the University of Berlin until the Russians took — 
Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia over the University. He is currently on leave of | 
~ University, where he is collaborating in an extensive c absence from the Free University of Berlin. 
with Professor Robert K. Merton. == R. Kidder and Lloyd W. McCorkle 

_ The Department has working relations with the joined the staff in September, 1040, as Assistant — 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Interna- Professors. Professor Kidder, formerly at 
= Affairs and the American Civilization Pro-| _ University, will teach Statistics and Demography. 

Professor McCorkle, formerly at ~The of the 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL RE 


Gity of New York, and with the New Jersey State i degrees at Yale ers and are currently work- 


tes: 
Head of the Department of Sociology, has been 
given the Distinguished Professor award of the 
Faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences for [—— ol 
the year 1949-50. This honor carries with it a leave q 

absence to conduct research in a field of his 
Dr. C. Arnold Anderson returns to active work 
, i in the Department after a year’s leave of absence 


and Anthropology now include: Professors Earl — _ at the University of California in Berkeley where — 


he taught a course in 1 Human Resources. ~~ 

_H. Bell, Douglas G. Haring, William C. Lehmann, ®° 
Richard C. Thurnwald, and (Mrs.) Hilde Thurn- -— Dr. James W. Gladden, formerly Head of the | 
wald; Associate Professors Byron L. Fox and David Department of Sociology at Mount Union College ; 
L. Hatch; Assistant Professors Howard B. Gundy, = Ohio, has been appointed as Assistant Professor — 


dition to teaching duties all three are practicing 


- sistant Professor to Associate Professor. Howard B. 
Gundy has been promoted from Instructor to As- 
Staff members of the Department of Sociology 


Nathaniel R. Kidder, and Lloyd W. McCorkle; In- ‘° teach the courses in Marriage and the Family, 


structor Joseph Bensman; Special Lecturers Clif- Industrial Sociology, and Religion and Culture. | 


ford J. Craven, Regina A. Hall, Ernest Goglia, _ The Department actively engaged this past sum- j 
Kenneth Kindelsperger, and John L. Lascaris. _ mer in a Family Life Institute which was an inter- 7 
University of California at Los Angeles. Don- Gladys Groves, of North Carolina, was one of the 
ald Cressey of Indiana University has joined the Principal speakers. 
department as instructor in sociology. He will offer Other members of the staff include Dr. Harry 
—— in the field of criminology and penology. cp _ Best, John Given, and Miss Catharine Kennedy. 
Ralph L. Beals has been elected President of The Buea of Community Service under John 
‘the American Anthropological Association. Given has become a 
_ Robert K. Merton will join the department for ‘ 
the summer session of 1950. University of New Hampshire. Herbert 
__ A number of graduate assistantships carrying a Moss, Assistant Professor of Sociology, has recently — 


"stipend of $1,200 will be available for the academic i been appointed Secretary of the University. Dr. 


year 1950-51. Applicants should address their in- oss will continue teaching on a part-time basis 
quiries to Professor 


department. of the the until June 30. Owen B. Durgin has been appointed — 

department. — pe part-time instructor to assist with Dr. Moss’s © 

University of Connecticut. Dr. Arthur L. Wood 


of Bucknell University has joined the staff of the 2s of Peunatuania. Mr. Roy I. Knox > 


aan Department of Sociology and Anthropology as As- and Mr. Donald H. Goff have been appointed in- 
-sociate Professor of Sociology. Dr. Wood will offer  structors, and Mr. Robert S. Hean, Mr. Gerhard 


courses in criminology and penology at both the J. Falk and Mr. John E. Hughes have been ap- — 


r undergraduate and graduate levels and will direct pointed instructors, part-time. 
research in these fields Peter P. Jonitis is assisting the Legal Divi- 
a Walter I. Wardwell has been appointed to sion of the National Mental Health Foundation in 
_ the staff as instructor in sociology. Mr. Wardwell Ss working out a project for Pennsylvania’s hospitals — 
who was trained at Harvard University, will de- for the mentally ill. = A925 RAR a 
velop work in the _ Sociology of occupations and Dr. Otto Pollak is serving as Consulting Sociol- 
25. Gis went ogist to the Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 
; = Mr. Charles Wisdom, _ Assistant Professor of City, on a project to explore whether the practice — 
Anthropology, is on leave for the current academic | My, of child guidance may be enriched by adopting for 
A year and is doing advanced study at the University — its use knowledge available in the social sciences, — 
_ of Chicago. During Mr. Wisdom’s absence, his and to learn whether this practice discloses the 
nf ‘ae courses are being taught by Mr. Robert R. Howard need for further research in the social sciences. a 
~- is completing requirements for his Ph.D. de- a. Dr. J. P. Shalloo was Visiting Professor of So- 
‘gree in anthropology at Yale University. touts > le at the University of Missouri during the 
_ Mr. Erwin Rubington is a part-time instructor summer session, 1949. He is Chairman of the Com- 
a - Dr. W. Rex Crawford is serving as Director of 


in sociology during the current academic year. Mr. n Prison 
- Foreign Students at the University of Pennsylvania. — 


P _ Sydney Croog is teaching courses in in | introductory 
He acted as Director of the Ship Orientation Pro- — 
‘gram on three ‘student ships last summer for the 


mittee on Crime Prev 


Both. Mr. -Rubington and Mr. have com- 
Pleted the 1 residence for their ral D. 
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American Friends Service and directed left by the death of ~ 
international seminar aad the Committee in Carl Johnson, 
Howard Becker will be on research leave in the 
Edward P. is acting as consul- spring semester in order to complete a study on 
tant to the Population Division in the Department — _ the relation of ancient Greek mentality and society. __ 
Social Affairs of the United Nations. He will fly to Germany next May for the official 
il Dr. Thorsten Sellin was Visiting Professor of opening of the Council of the Institute of American — 
Sociology at Princeton University during the fall Studies. A volume of his collected essays wili be 
semester 1949. Last August he was a member and 2 published by Duke University Press in the spring 
rapporteur of an international committee con- or summer of 1950. 
__ vened by the Secretary General of the United Na- __H. H. Gerth is the co-editor of the first volume 
tions, to advise the secretariat on a program of in- of the posthumous works of Karl Mannheim, ri 
quiry and research in the prevention of crime and z to be published by Oxford University Press. 7 at 
the treatment of offenders. He was recently elected  Svend Riemer has received a grant from the 
member of the American Philosophical Society Social Science Research Council in order to study 
and the Société d’Histoire de Droit, Paris. He has neighborhood delineation. He is being assisted by 
been granted a leave of absence beginning with William K. Brussat. 
the spring semester, 1950, when he will assume the The We 
post of Secretary General of the International Penal § The Washington Public Opinion ong 
= Penitentiary Commission. His address will be i in za University of Washington and State College _ 
_ Oberweg 12, Berne, Switzerland. = =~ of Washington, has established a series of bulletins 
Dr. Dorothy S. Thomas is consultant. on the reporting their State-wide polls and new gall 
1950 Census of the Bureau of the Budget, Execu- cal studies. These reports are obtainable upon re- 
tive Office “of the President. She is also a quest without charge, 


of the Technical - Advisory Committee and Chair- | The number of Graduate Fellowships has been 

_ man of the Committee on Research of the Popu- increased to ten, either at the University in Seattle 

lation Association of America. or at the State College in Pullman. The Fellow- 


ships are intended to prepare future directors of 


University of Tulsa. Effective September, 1949 Public Opinion Research through the Ph.D. de- 
two new faculty members were added to the me te | «gree. They carry a stipend of $1,000 to $1,200 for 


2 partment of Sociology: Dr. Felton D. Freeman _ the nine months of the academic year. The student 
"i from the University of North Carolina and Profes- 
sor Dan Wesley from the University of Michigan. — - 
Professor Wesley will direct the curriculum that is he has developed sufficient ‘competence, some hye 7 
rt being developed in social service. . Professor Free- of the Laboratory is usually combined with his — 
man will teach courses in social problems, = PhD. thesis, so that the student gets the facilities 
— and research in the social sciences. © -—of' the Laboratory with its State-wide organization a 
of interviewers helping him gather his data. The 
‘University of Wisconsin. Several changes Laboratory, in return, gets one or two years’ work 
have been made. New instructors are: Hiroshi a single survey, in preparing and analyzing and 
: Daifuku (Anthropology), Suzanna W. Miles (An- reporting it. Applications for Fellowships beginning — 
_ thropology), Joseph P. Chiozza (Sociology), and October, 1950, should be in hand hes the first of 
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K REVIEWS 


“Social Structure. By PETER Murpock. organization is the cross- -cultural survey. Many 

_ New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. > students of comparative sociology have realized — 


_ - xvii, 387 pp. $6.00 (text edition, $4.50). = 4 the need of systematically filing data on differ- 
Representing a a notable | advance in compara-— ~ ent societies , and have kept personal files that 
3 sociology (normally resistant to scientific soon outran their space and time; but Murdock | 
progress), Dr. Murdock’s new book earns him a _is the first since Spencer to put the compilation 


- mane place in the history of social science. 4 of such data on a comprehensive institutional pe 
R For the first time with reference to an aspect basis. His project, known until recently as the — a 
social organization, it provides a precise and Cross- Cultural Survey, has given rise to other /@ 

of theory empirically tested by comparative studies (e.g. Ford ’s Comparative 


. Study of Human Reproduction), but the present — 


ent societies (Lowie’s Primitive ever, only 150 societies had been processed 4 
_ which rested on exhaustive analysis of ‘one the Survey, and actually only a third of the 
society (Malinowski); there have been — oon covered ia the book were were consulted in 
tic restatements of existing theories without its files. 
reference to empirical materials (Parsons’ Struc- Basing conclusions on the comparative 
ture of Social Action), elaborate classifications s& of 250 societies, the author begins with © 
societies to prove a preconceived point the: “nuclear” family. It is in the structural 
(Kulturkreise), and quantitative comparisons and fenctional elements of this atom of kinship 


with virtually | no theory (Hobhouse, W heeler, organization that the foundations of the whole imp 
and Ginsberg). These works have advanced the analysis are laid. The discussion then _ Moves in | 
- field of comparative sociology. But now we — to the composite forms of the family. _ These - patt 
have a contribution that goes further: a system-_ arise in one or both of two ways—by increas- mat 
atic theory based on intimate acquaintance ing the number of marriage partners (polyg- | that 
with the existing scientific literature and tested. amy) or by increasing the number of co-dwell- 4 limit 
_ by exact comparisons of a large sample of ing kin (residence rules). Of the 187 societies — =z 
societies. The result is a new degree of clarity — for which, out of the total sample of 250, in- - sequ 
and certitude. As in other branches of science, fy formation on this topic was available, 140 had 4 chen 3 
certain issues can now be regarded as settled, composite families rather than independent nu- en 
- leaving us free to concentrate on those not yet clear ones. Of the 140 composite-family cases, Y hood 


settled. resulted solely from polygamy, 45 from a const 
Rigorous empirical treatment, however, gen- combination of polygamy with co-dwelling kin, 
erally carries the penalty of intense specializa- and 42 from co-dwelling kin without polygamy. FR meth, 
_ tion, and this is true here. The book does not deal © Consanguineal groups—which exclude affinal Th 

_ with social structure as a whole but only with _ relatives and are consequently exogamous and sexual 


and family organization. The only non- residential—are classified primarily accord- cessfu 

ception is a loose 12-page chapter on the com-— to the type of descent involved, and tion, 
3 There is nothing in the book on the 3 lyzed in terms of the associated forms of mar- — - incest. 
a — theory of social norms, status and role, riage and rules of residence at marriage. These beans 
i social interaction. There is virtually nothing _ consanguineal groups, it is maintained, are the of the 

stratification, age and sex groups, or main determinant of both kinship terminology 


unilateral descent groups is explained by demon- 
the confusion that arises in kinship 


economic, recreational, and religious institutions. : and marriage rules. The widespread existence of © 


‘Toul be given a misleading title. 
A rere tool that facilitated oe. Murdock’ 2 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
own and conse- ogy) which he feels accounts for all the facts. 
quently cannot form discrete segments of the Finally, he tests the theory by coming back — 
a entire society; whereas lineages, sibs, and to his empirical materials and validating statisti- 
moieties allow every individual to be placed cally the hypotheses formed on the of the 
unequivocally in a particular group. The ‘ ‘clan” theory. 
_is defined as a unilateral group which has r resi- The principal limitations of the 
- unity as well. The author is somewhat twofold: first, the relatively narrow focus and, 
Se when he emphasizes social integration second, the materials that had to be used. In > 
s another distinguishing characteristic of the neither case is criticism of the author greatly 
. Since any “group” presumably has such | s in order. The focus is simply a matter of what 


lized = integration, sibs and moieties (if they are any- the author set out to do. He did not undertake — 
iffer- other than abstract principles) would also family and kinship organization to 
that be socially integrated. other aspects of social structure. This task has 
dock handling of kinship terminologies i in rela- still to be done in systematic terms, though the 
ation — tion to kinship systems is outstanding. It throws | present work will make it much easier. T here are. 
ional strong empirical light on the old controversy of instances in which | certain topics might have 

the the terminologies reflect sociological served his main purpose—e.g., an analysis of 
other realities or depend solely upon historical diffu- inheritance rules-—but these are few. 


ative ‘ aa After presenting past views, the author In turn, the limitations of the materials are a 
esent employs the postulational method of scientific | & reflection not on the analysis but on the — 
et to inquiry (the empirical testing of theorems de- Work available on primitive societies. The 
— rived from explicitly stated postulates) to settle ber of cases in which, on an important matter, 

d by _ the issue. After stating thirteen assumptions and e information is deficient or lacking shows the — 

f the postulate, he gives statistical evidence to sad state of ethnographic reporting. For instance, 
prove or thirty theorems and proposi- in only 192 out of the 250 societies is it possible 

rative overwhelmingly that kinship terminologies are 
with mainly determined by sociological factors such z extended family. In 65 cases there was no re- _ 
ctural as descent groups and residence rules, with sec- port as to whether the levirate and sororate _ 
inship | i ondary marriage rules playing a leaser role. So were present or absent. In 90 cases there were ~ 
whole : important are descent and residence, in fact, that no data whatsoever on sex taboos. Over and 
noves his chapter on the evolution kinship : again the problem of non- “reporting compli- 
These. 4 patterns the author seizes upon them as the 7 cates the analysis. This is a serious reflection - zr 
creas- - main desiderata in arriving at the conclusion ethnography when it is realized that the societies _ 
polyg- that the number of Possible kinship types is in the sample were selected because of the 
dwell- _ limited, that the directions in which one type relative fullness of the description as well as 
cieties: can change are even more limited, and that con- ft for the representativeness of geographical areas. 

0, in- sequently one can deduce from the inconsisten- The materials are limited in another sense. 

o had a cies in any one kinship system what must have © “Each society is treated as a unit, the assumption: 

nt nu- ~ been the previous state of that system. . Thus he being that each is characterized by one pattern 
cases, f— has furnished a new technique for historical re- _ with respect to a particular feature of kinship. 
rom 4 #% construction, the results. being substantiated With the exception of one or two instances — 
g kin, when checked against reconstructions by anal (notably the degree to which polygyny is ac- — 
gamy. methods. tually practiced where permitted), no informa 
affinal _ The book concludes with three chapters on tion i is given on the range of variation within the | 

is and § oan norms. On the whole these are less — mn There are, in other words, inter-societal 4 
ccord- i cessful than the chapters on kinship organiza-— statistics but no intra-societal statistics. In many — 
d ana-— tion, with the exception of the chapter on _ cases data on the range of variation within the 

f mar- incest. The latter illustrates the author’s method society would have been highly relevant. With — 
These beautifully. He first blocks out the dimensions respect to the non-observance of sexual 
re the of the problem in terms of the facts in his for example, a much more complete under- 
nology cr0ss- -cultural sample, thus making clear the standing of the social control of sex could 
nce of Tange of phenomena that any theory of incest been obtained. In fact, the discussion is almost 
Jemon- _ must ‘explain. He then states a theory derived . exclusively in terms of norms rather than in 
kinship | from four fields (psychoanalysis, behavioral terms of gradations in the norms or of actual 
ilateral psychology, “sociology, and cultural -anthropol- _behay One indication of this is the constant 
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reference to marriage, with virtually no mention that the ‘sociologist ‘may. -_ ignore the “un- 
a concubinage. The assumption of a standard known,” the “unintended,” ” the “unanticipated,” _ 


norm becomes particularly questionable when the "“nonpurposed, the “ ‘unrecognized,” the 
complex societies are discussed, such as the “subsidiary,” or the ‘ “collateral” consequences: “- 


“Chinese” or the “Yankees” of New England. social behavior or of cultural traits. 
Al of this points to too exclusive a preoccupa- ™ The manifest function of the book is to pre- - 

a tion with ideal patterns and too little attention - in one place some of the essays for which | # 

: a to internal variation on the part of field workers, fo the author has won a deserved ram wt Since _ th 
perhaps too little recognition of these limita- early 1930’s, when he was a graduate student 
tions on the part of the author. at Harvard, Merton has been prolific in the pro- 
list of sources in the bibliography shows duction of articles. Selecting fourteen for in- 
surprising scantiness. On many societies, for dusion here, he has arranged them in four 
a ale, only one article or one chapter is used. groups: (1) sociological theory, (2) studies in s 
the Chinese there are three articles and one _ social and cultural structure, (3) the sociology 
7 general history. For the “Yankee (Connecticut of knowledge and mass communications, and (4) _ ; Ss 
7 group)” there are only two sources, the author’s studies in the sociology of science. The first Pe 
- own unpublished observations of a Connecticut group contains the one new essay, “ ‘Manifest and 7 ha 

- community and one article by Talcott Parsons Latent Functions,” and two others, “Sociological _ 7 fic 

on the kinship system of the United States. The Theory,” and “The Bearing of Empirical Re- | wh 

author admits the insufficiency of sources in search upon the Development of Sociological — . ” 

certain cases, but explains it by the sheer time Theory.” In the first of these latter two Merton, — wae 


limitations involved in working on 250 societies. indulging in a series of distinctions which may 
_ This is certainly an obstacle in comparative — be nicer than necessary, , Sub-divides sociological — 
work, and one that the Cross-Cultural Survey theory into six separate ciasses, and in the 
will help overcome, but in a few cases the sources second he is enamoured of the serendipidity 
covered by the Survey itself seem to be too few. component in sociological research, =— ie 
Despite some limitations, mostly not the The second “group contains four ar ticles, 
author's, the book represents a major advance. “Social Struciure and Anomie “Bureaucratic 
_ It is a mature work, obviously the product of oe and Personality,” “Role of the In- 
; Jong reflection, careful logic, and systematic tellectual in Public Bureaucracy,” and “The — 
of empirical data. Its ideas and pro- Self- Fulfilling Prophecy.” Here we find 


and with telling use of the theoretical literature. 7 applicability of the word “anomie” to situa-— 


*! It i is a work of genuine scientific craftsmanship. tions which exhibit opposing norms rather than — 
One i is heartened by the thought that if this sort norms, the analysis indicates that pressures 
__ @f job can be done on family and kinship organi- i in the direction of deviant behavior may and — 
zation it can also be done yr political organiza- — frequently do originate in the social structure 
a proposition which finds explicit formu- 

lation also in much contemporary criminological 


_ theory, notably that of Sutherland and Taft. The 


‘Columbia 4 _ two chapters on bureaucracy are so well known 

—_- Theory and Social Structure: Toward sie essay in this group is an examination of the _ 

- Codification of Theory and Research. By various ways in which prophecies tend to gener- } : 7 

Rosert K. Glencoe, Illinois: The ate their own supporting evidence. 

Free Press, 1949. 423 pp. $5.00. essays on the sociology of knowledge and & 

“? One of the conceptual distinctions which _ one (written jointly with Paul F. Lazarsfeld) §& ‘The 

Merton introduces in this collection of papers, all entitled “Studies in Radio and Film Prope — 4 ua 

but one of which have appeared in various ganda,” comprise the third group. ~The fourth Co 
journals during the last fifteen years, may be — - contains five chapters on science and technology — . 
7 ni employed as a paradigm in reviewing the book 4 in relation to the social order. Each of the four ey 
a as a whole. This is the distinction, regarded by sections is preceded by introductory remarks — = J 

_ the author as paramount in all functional analy- which attempt, in the third group impressively il 
oe sis, between manifest and latent functions. Al- but not quite convincingly, to integrate the = 


most self-explanatory, these terms suggest that _ subject- -matter of the essays which follow. In 
things are not always as as seem it in n society, an of these pieces Merton a becoming 
“a 
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: —— a quiet competence, and ii i” ‘uneven that it is difficult to review as a whole. 


i _ lytical insights. In addition, he has a penchant The explicit aim of the volume is to give a ‘ 
a. for paradigms, many of which are highly sug- “an analysis of the structure and dynamics « of 7 
gestive Few criticisms of the manifest function values that underlie the unity and stability of 
i; : are possible, except those petulant ones which culture and ‘the continuity and uniformity of i: 
proceed from a lack of convergence between the groups and institutions.” (p. vii) The structural- 
oA _ prejudices of author and reviewer; and indeed E functional relations of values to other —_ 7 
ee the publisher also merits a word of congratula- ponents of social systems are placed at the core _ 
ene 7 ‘ton for re-printing, in book form, these other- of sociological theory. Man, society, and values 
wise fugitive papers. to be understood not separately but 


- The latent function of this book also lends 7 integral aspects of the total “field” in which 


“ol itself to quick discernment. The collection as human organisms become social personalities, 
| - _ a whole has two primary concerns, as Merton assimilating and creating values in the context - 


oo himself states: (1) the consolidation of theory of a particular culture and status-role system. 
and research, and (2) the codification of theory = There is nothing cramped about the scope 

method. One may facetiously—but ay the treatment. After a preliminary discussion 

a _ half facetiously—reduce these to one, the codi- :: of “sociology as science and as philosophy,” the ay 

ical ; fication of Parsons and Lazarsfeld, two men author launches into a generalized theory of 

“ _ whose influence upon Merton is both apparent values, including a lengthy exposition concern- | = 7 

"2 : and generously acknowledged. Like his earlier ing the social origin and evolution of values. A 
peal _ mentor, Merton has carefully constructed a _ chapter on the “psychological laws of value” 
seal ; _ language in which to urge this particular rs attempts t to set forth a scheme linking different © 
oe ; kind of codification. The systematic character a “stages” of valuation to different types of social 
rg ‘ of this meta- language, however, can induce the ‘ ‘groupings, conceived as progressiv ely “higher” 7 
idity ? easy but erroneous assumption that sociological - in a scale of goodness rising toward a summum | 
‘ae theory itself is systematic, and the meta- bonum. (This kind of explicit normative judg- _ 
i language may thus have both manifest functions ment permeates the entire work.) A similar 7 
— ; and latent dysfunctions. The codification of approach is applied to analysis of moral values" 
theory and research is a commendable goal, and and sanctions (Chapter V). Having developed 
The ; ; one which forces itself upon the attention of all a theory and classification of values, the aut 
a | hy earnestly seek - sociological knowledge, but _ turns to the context and mechanisms of expres- 
— | it will ‘ultimately have to involve sociology - sion, maintenance, and change of various types 
/ the ea rather than meta-sociology, theories of of values. This is provocatively introduced by - 
~ wa - society rather than theories about sociology. a chapter on “laughter as the social gesture of 
— Codification in any sense, in spite of this col- - valuation,” a treatment often rich in insight © 
— 7 lection of papers, is a latent and not yet mani- concerning the functional significance of humor. 
and _ fest function of Merton’s work, a conclusion a Subsequent chapters contrast the value-situation 
am zz . which he concedes on the first page of his Intro- in familistic or primary groups with that in~ 2 
anol duction. It is still true that the significance of specialized interest-groups, analyze the ordering — j 
sociological research varies inversely with the of values in the status systems of societies, and 

precision of the methods employed and the sig- ‘discuss the processes of conservation or 
nificance of a theory of society varies inversely of values (gradual or revolutionary), = 
; ie _ with the possibility of its empirical confirmation. — _ Any brief inventory of the work’s contents _ 

; The fault lies not with Merton but in our science. ee gives little hint of its richness of detail and its _ 
Rosert BIERSTEDT profusion of challenging hypotheses. It takes 
of of Mlinois place in sociological literature, not as an ex- 
eld) = orn position of new empirical knowledge but asa 
| The Social of Values. By Rap RADKA- theoretical synthesis which in its discursive 
HAMAL MUKERJEE. London: Macmi! Han & course opens multiple vistas of unsolved 
Ltd., 1949. xx, 418 pp. 18. 
ology By hasis upon values as primary data Of the many firmly-grounded eee 
Td n its emp asis upon values as primary data e many firmly- groun ‘positive con- 

for sociology and as the central reality of tributions found in the work, the following are 
“— “society, ” Mukerjee’s book is in line with a especially noteworthy: (1) a clear grasp of the 
ged _ rapidly growing tendency in Western sociology nature of values as organizing, directional fac-— 
Ae and related disciplines. The work itself = tors in ‘conduct, and keen perception of od 
complex, synoptic, unusual, and so so > peculiarly — 
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7 ~ experience ‘itself (e.g. pp. 107 ff.); (2) theorems recognition partly because of a feeling that there 
dealing with the importance of common values “must be something there” to have motivateda _ 
F in social cohesion are put to skillful use in in- lifetime of consistent, persistent, but discour- 4 


terpreting the modern crisis of industrial society * aging efforts to demonstrate what seem to 
(eg., pp. 220- 236, 270 ff, 321 ff.); (3) certain Burrow saving discoveries. His trenchant ol 
conceptual clarifications, even if not entirely criticism, _ convinced sincerity, and tantalizing 
acceptable, represent a real step toward more adumbrations keep readers constantly expectant 
precise and adequate distinctions, e.g., the dif- of the clinching revelation, despite his frequent _ 
ferentiation of goals, ideals and norms and of _ relapses into didactic paraphrasing. For a reader 
_ subtypes of each. Numerous useful hypotheses just discovering Burrow the book may prove no | 
‘a empirical generalizations — are scattered less bewildering than his early publications. — 
- through the work. Most of these need further One feels vicarious frustration in finding again _ 


a Ol meanatss shortcomings of communicability as as barriers to 
to the empirically- minded ‘researcher. acceptability to social scientists: 
On the other hand, many sociologists, in- 1) In such expressions as “man as a phylo- — 
_ cluding this reviewer, will be disturbed by the organism” it is never made clear whether the 
_ blurred intermingling of scientific materials = is to an actual (or potential) nthe 
_ normative judgments. One can accept values unity, integrity, spontaneity and peace within — 
ns as primary data for sociology without accepting each or all individuals as such, or to a trans- 
oy the task of setting normative imperatives for cendent alleged unity or entity (conscious or - 
society, and certainly without dissolving the unconscious) of the species as such (cf. Jung's 
_ hard-won distinctions between the value- -position mystic * racial unconscious”). The ambiguity 
of science and other value-positions. Specifically, confuse the author himself. 
|} the reiterated emphasis upon a putative “prog- —2) If it is claimed that a collective mind q 
ress” of society toward ever higher value- levels — some ultra-individual sort has been discovered 
involves a thesis which has no place in a scien- i by the Lifwynn Laboratory (on a basis of 
tific sociology, as this reviewer understands it. * “observed feeling”), such claim must be re 
The normative-synthetic character of the work ceived with friendly but suspended judgment — 
“a probably has something to do with a number of | until the research-design and the experimental 
=X ambiguities, contradictions, or errors in specific operations are more directly presented in a _ 
__ interpretations, such as the occasion al surpris- form which permits others to test the conclu- 
sions by repeating the experiments. So far as 
pp. 277- 279), certain unguarded generalizations is recalled, there has not yet been published a 
(e.g. pp. 81, 398), and the paucity of systematic _“blow- by-blow” case record _or verbatim re- 
evidence for many comprehensive | generaliza- portage, by participant and/or observer, of a 
tions. This is an encyclopaedic work—and the _ single phyloanalytic session. _ All we have is a 
values is not yet here to make it a codification — 1 sonal suppression of selfish affects and strenuous — 1 
_ of tested findings. But as prospectus and stimu- assurances that the “group therapies” now popu- 


certified and validated research concerning general introspective of Burrow’ per- 


lus, it undoubtedly deserves a careful scrutiny. are nothing like phyloanalysis; meticulous 
M. Wi1aMs, Jr. accounts of physical measurements of individ- 

University uals who presumably are not at the 
operating as functional group members; 


: The Neurosis of Man: An Introduction to a admissions that their group members have great q 


_ Burrow. New York: Harcourt, Brace and _ defensiveness (conventional self-respect). Phylo- 
London: _ Routledge and Kegan analysis is not done in group sessions as earlier q 
= Ltd, 1949. xxvi, 428 pp. $7.50. publications seemed to indicate, but this book 
To one has followed, even from afar, not clarify that point. | 

the development of Burrow’s work, this latest 3) The discoveries of demonstrable measur: 


effort to expound his findings and doctrines ~ able cerebral and ocular differences between a 


E a of Human Behavior. By TRIGANT difficulty in ridding themselves of personal 


0 Io to be relaxed, confident, and acceptant), and an 
continued their “sympathetic alternate and mood called “ditention, 


Bn ngs a real ii increase in n intelligibility. onl State of mind called “cotention” (which seems 
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“are not convincingly integrated with the main — osity in readers’ minds if he were — ie a 
“course “of Burrow’s theories. It is not om note to explain publicly not only the pro- : 
that “cotention,” however actual, is essentially uf nunciation of “Lifwynn” but what it stands for, 

societal or phylic or inter- organismic. how the Lifwynn Foundation occurred, and 
4 4) Also, when tension is felt between the whether the laboratory supports its participants 
“part- -brain” and the personal whole; and the’ or is supported by them. 
Hg part-brain, or self-feeling affect, is deliberately It is to their credit that this group has en- 
suppressed so as to release the whole larger self, — deavored to find a physiological distinction be- i. 
there is assumed another something to sense tween self-centered and community-centered 
the tension, to suppress the selfishness, and to ap- : feeling and motivation and an objective basis 
preciate the cotention when it is achieved. for an underlying spontaneous communal 
this tertium quid is, , Burrow does not explain. — -ciality in human nature. But it is ironic that _ 
a 5) Persons under group-influence (whether of . Burrow attributes our difficulties partly to the 
 quietism or of enthusiasm) can deliberately — _ growth of divisive, affect-laden linguistic symbols 
“lose themselves to find themselves”; parents : which thwart our capacity for shared meaning 
hd my eventually learn ‘to rear children on the © = by predefining our social situations in antagonis- 
categories “wise,” “skillful,” etc., instead of tic terms; while to reveal this simple truth he 
“right” and “wrong.” But two billion people uses an ‘elaborate, novel, private vocabulary 
cannot be treated by the Lifwynn Foundation, which, despite reiteration and a glossary, hamp- 
and Burrow does not tell us how else the rest ers his own ability to communicate. As in the 
a us may save ourselves from our selves. a case of Korzybski, it appears that a concern 


_ 6) While it is shown how a> child absorbs over difficulties with words and their evalua- 
selfishness from the culture through personal-. tive contexts produced vast efforts, profound 
social interaction with pre-inculturated parents, — thought, brilliant insights—and a mass of diffi- 


_ Burrow has never explained adequately on his- _ cult verbalization. In both cases it remains for 
toric, prehistoric, or biological grounds, — o's findings to distill and interpret and apply the 
original cultural “deflection” or vitiation. Man’ 4 


i findings | ond doctrines, in their integrated rela- 
fall from an alleged ideal state 


of nature seems to have been an “inadvet ertence,’ ” other pioneers. 
iF befall or Unfall (ac-cid-ent). Again as with Korzybski’s group there arises” 


in a 7) The possible situational etiology of the a suspicion that the doctrine and facts when 
— “unhealthy” and “healthy” states of mind translated into plan English are not so novel 


_ (somewhat over- -dichotomized | by Burrow) un- as they seem to their authors. Burrow discovers 
der degrees of social and cultura! ‘security, are independently (a) that selfishness is the origi-— 
nal sin of the world and (b) that the qualityof 
There is little, if anything, described as experience ‘probably known to social mystics 
_ “phylic” that would not be more accurately waa history is the salvation of the world. _ 
a described as cultural. With this Recipients of revealed truth become charis- — 
_ shift, the value and validity of Burrow’s analy- matic evangelists. Mystics have always strug- — 
. sis or theories of the etiology of personal dis- gled to express the ineffable, to verbalize the VY 
sociation does not seem to depend on the posit- non-speaking, to communicate the incommuni- 
ing of a mystic ‘ ‘Phylothalamic” ‘entity. cable communion. Burrow’s work may, however, 
a 9) Burrow does not describe specifically in represent a pioneer effort to give to these sub- 
what respects the conduct of actual persons who jective feelings an objective ~“factuality’ >and 
developed or restored “cotentive” behavior “controllability through measurement for obser- 
differs from others’ or from their own prior “di- vations of bodily reactions in self-centered, 
strained moods as contrasted with moods 
10) It is not made clear how Western men friendly, relaxed, participant group- feeling 
could rid themselves of all individualistic motiva- (spontaneous or self- induced) or environmental 
tion without blotting out our entire present cul- acceptance. One hopes that the > phyloanalysts” >, 


__ ture patterns and reverting to a sort of vegeta- will now complement their jeremiads with more 
at) Burrow has been courteous in footnote- therapeutic living. : 
ing for the reader the pronunciation of his 


_ own name. It would relax a slight recurrent curi- 
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‘The Psychology of Social By RICHARD a hen: ~or-egg question: a 


_ Centers. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- - function of class status, or is class status a func- 
Press, 1949. vi, 244 pp. $3.50. off ‘differential attitudes? The writer “is 
_ Centers’ study is the effort of a psychologist prejudiced,” he admits on several occasions, — 
to fill “the vacuum created by i come ’ about - coward the former view; but he neglects to cite . 
“the problem of class consciousness . . . lon ng 
: neglected by psychologists.” The vacuum to that what he denominates as class attitudes are 
which he refers is apparently the considerable actually “class-linked,” though his statistical as- _ 
theoretical literature totally devoid, it seems, of “sociations are plain enough. But even a suc- 
ioe empirical content—a most debatable thesis. Less = cessful demonstration of community of class 
debatable is whether the author’s material attitudes tells us nothing about the causation 
any sort of vacuum. - of that homogeneity. In fact, since his data show 
re his volume, not another treatise of | opinion, that his respondents in different occupations put | 
is in essence a defense of what the author calls _ themselves in the same class, that those in the 
-— the interest group theory of class structure.” same occupation put themselves in different | 
7 In an ambiguous sentence he asserts that qj classes, and that persons in the same social _ 
7 has not formulated a definition of social classes class exhibit wide variations in radicalism and 
E but “an hypothesis concerning the relationship conservatism, he is hard put to explain how they 
between stratification and class consciousness.” = even identify themselves with one another at | 


‘For this theory he leans heavily upon the all. When he does essay explanations, his sugges- 
--vacuum-creating "ignorance of earlier writers. tw tions get along very well without his interest 
ee However, he studiously separates himself from group theory. He does, indeed, find two major @ 
the Marxists, who, he finds, attribute rather _ modalities; but, as Llewellyn Gross has point- 
discover “specific psychological character- edly said, his tables show that the majority 
istics to the various strata of the population.” 5 of his respondents fell outside these two classes. 
‘He finds it necessary to acknowledge his in- _ He has failed to establish the aementary con- 
debtedness to them for their ideas, which “con- — siderations of any investigation of class con- 
4 tain in themselves a theory,” i.e., Centers’ own > sciousness: that there exists a definable and = 
interest group theory. demonstrable class consciousness and that there 
_ His method is statistical analysis of interview- is class behavior which is class linked. The 
4 reported opinions. Although the opinion polls - author himself seems to be confused in his own 4 


have for ten years sought to display some of consciousness of class, for he uses (as in the 
‘the psychological characteristics with which he is last chapter) the terms “class” and “stratum” 
concerned, Centers rather summarily dismisses — 
them i in order to consider exclusively the findings a The really strategic felbere of the book is z 
a his own “quota control” survey of interviews suggested in the following sentence. “These 
some 1,200 white males 21 years of age and _ constituent tendencies in the formation of social 
over. Since this study is “the psychology” of classes are the responses of individuals to the 
social classes, the author should have made it whole complex situation of their lives, but are 
a a > why, in view of the wide range of a determined to a large extent by their statuses 
ra logical concepts and methods, he limited himself and roles in their activities of getting a living.” 
to a trait analysis; for “trait” can hardly be _ (p. 211) Since the author nowhere presents sup- 
; regarded as either a comprehensive or an un-— _ porting evidence for this his main thesis, we are | 
eo x concept. (For instance, are traits Z still at a loss to know what is the psychology 
generic or specific?) Centers’ interest group of social 
_ theory logically requires generic traits: people An interest group theory might produce a . 
who live alike think alike, and uniformities _ psychology of social classes if the investigator — 
behavior—e.g., conservatism—would _t be concerned himself with the social psychology of 
‘ rs expected in all the problem situations of a given -_class- -representative interest groups. Centers’ 
class. Such predictable uniformities he does not study does not suggest, to this reviewer at any 
find. On the contrary, he notes both cross- class rate, that the technique of opinion analysis is 
_ homogeneity and intra-class heterogeneity. Even able, despite its variety of statistical operations, . 
on such a critical matter of class consciousness to solve the primary problems in- 


Cheesy finally, reduces to tigating the of cus consciousness in 
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In the introductory essay, Professor Lasswell 


OK REVIEWS 


‘ d 
order that the content analysis to describe propaganda in quan- 


by the —— vend still other social scientists titative terms and to determine relationships be- 
"may be filled, a a given (content) characteristic of com- 
University of political reality. Lasswell’s “Propaganda Detec- 
and the Courts” demonstrates that quanti- 
Language of Politics: Studies in ~~. ae expression can be and is admitted as — 


_ Semantics. By Harotp D. Lasswett, NATHAN _ evidence by Federal Courts. The study also ade- 


_W. Stewart, Inc., 1949. vii, 398 pp. $5.75. 7 obtaining factual data i order to reach deci 
‘The most recent addition to the growing sions. 
literature on content analysis studies is this re- “The bulk of the euubtad studies on propa- 
"publication of papers issued during the war ganda—of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
the Experimental Division for the Study of Union, and the Comintern—show that factual 
Wartime Communication at the Library of Con- data on the language of politics can be gathered | 
gress. The project, supported by the Rockefeller by means of content analysis. The relationship 
Bp Wer Space under the direction of Harold of this kind of data to meaningful propositions — 
 Lasswell and his: associates. Presumably the about characteristics of communication and 
_ book represents a “careful selection of the more | political reality is, however, less clear. The data 
A important technical and substantive papers pre- on May Day slogans issued by the Communist 
pared by the division. | = of the Soviet Union (prepared by Sergius 
a The major objective is to demonstrate : ..  Yakobson and Harold Lasswell) yield little more 7 
that political power can be better understood 4 in - description of the slogans and their varia- _ 
the degree that language is better understood, , tion with _ changes in the political sphere in- 
and that the language of politics can be er vestigated. This then becomes the basis for — 
studied by quantitative methods. “speculation,” if not generalization. Similarly the 
examination of changes in Comintern policy - Ss 
the nature or r political power and the sacs cel Nathan Leites and the investigation by Leites 
of power’; (2) presentation of the special prob- — and I. de Sola Pool of the manner in which the 
lems and major techniques for quantifying the Comintern news services reacted to Communist oo. 
language of power as developed by Lasswell and 5 strikes and elections outside Russia result in — 
his associates; and (3) demonstration of the either “meaningless” or “self-evident” proposi- 
; usefulness of quantification through a series of tions. In the absence of genuine demonstration, 
lytic interpretation is resorted to and ‘the 
ue for quantification is lost in a morass of 
summarizes the nature of political power and. ie, In an earlier essay entitled “Why Be Quanti- 
“the language of power. He adds little to his tative,” Lasswell eloquently makes the book’s 
earlier writings, and his treatment is unsys- 7 major point. The study of politics can be ad- 
_ tematic and fragmentary. Fortunately his earlier vanced by quantitative analysis of political dis- 
work, eg., World Politics and Personal Inse- course, as quantification about communication 


| Ler, and Associates. New York: George 7 - quately shows the value of content analysis in 


} , curity, provides an adequate background against yields scientific knowledge and admits of policy — 


which to view the present volume. = i formation. But after reading the whole book, 
_, Contending that an important unexplored one wonders whether the applications presented 
frontier for the study of communication in the provide the most fruitful area for quantification — 
field of politics is the area of political style, or whether the empiricists have made appro- 
Lasswell outlines “a theory of style for the priate use of the types of content analysis out-— 
fm suidance o of thought and research.” While this lined by Irving Janis. For example, considerable 
discussion hardly amounts “theory of reliance appears to be placed on symbol analysis 
| _ Style,” it does expound a series of propositions rather than thematic analysis. Where thematic 
on the relationship between variations in style analyses are employed, the propositions — 
and basic features of the power situation which — _ often lack the “analytical flair” so evident in 
may prove valuable either as guides to research interpretation. If one seeks valid J 
or as hypotheses subject to verification. me te) - propositions with respect to a theory of political Pq 
The empirical studies consist of research re- _ power, one will be keenly disappointed - in the 
Ports designed to demonstrate the usefulness | of of demonstrated. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
~ Sociologists will probably be most interested party in a comparative - context, and in a _com- 
: in the section on technique. Of particular inter- — prehensive and systematic way. . The conse- 
est here is the article by Janis on an indirect quence is that most of the classics in the feld 


A 


method for validating content analysis pro- are the products of the turn-of-the-century de- 
cedures, viz. inferring validity from productiv- bunkers—Pareto, Mosca, and Michels. This is 
- ity. Indirect validation rests on the principle: | somewhat gruesome fare to recommend to young 
/ = larger the number of relationships estab- and malleable minds, but the absence of sounder 
lished by use of a content analysis technique, and wiser work creates a serious problem 
the higher the probability that the procedure instruction. 
estimates signification responses correctly, and The of this n new new edition may may be 
. hence the higher the degree of validity.” (p. 81). of importance , therefore, not because of the 
This appears to be a defensible procedure, par- 7 validity of the position advanced, but because it ; 
sy ticularly where techniques such as content could provoke scholars in the field of political 
_ analysis are employed. Also included are a dis- behavior to approach their current problems _ 


of the reliability of content analysis” with similar analytical rigor. of Michels’ 


categories by Abraham Kaplan and Joseph M. oversimplifications might very well | serve as " 
_ Goldsen, reports on recording and context units — points of departure for empirical research, and 
| Alan Grey, David Kaplan, and Harold Lass- for the interpretation of kee eet find- : 
well, and observations on the use of samples in ings, | 


content analysis by Alexander Mintz. = __éIt is of interest that this great shatterer of 
A final chapter on technique by Irving Janis liberal illusions, this “realistic” though kindly 
and Raymond Fadner derives a “coefficient 


consoler of thwarted idealists, was a most con- _ 
sistent absolutist himself. His doctrines of a 


imbalance” 


of oligarchy, the total incompetence of 
of symbol under analysis." ” This represents an mass, imply his basic premise, that scientific — 
advance over previous measures in that it takes truth is the opposite of utopianism. What is also 
_ into account the “neutral” response as well as striking on a re-reading of this “classic” is the 
_ the “favorable-unfavorable” response categories. - fact that Michels rests his conclusions about the — 
The coefficient provides the average presentation 4 impossibility of democracy on an analysis of the 
of relevant content and the predominant direc- _ internal political structure of the party, without 
tion of the content. Unfortunately, to the re- reference to inter-party competition. aes 
_viewer’s knowledge, no empirical study usingthe GasRIELA. ALMOND 
coefficient is available to assess the usefulness University 
of the measure. It should prove to be of value 
in obtaining a more precise statement of the de- Le Pouvoir et L’ Opinion: ‘Essai de Psychologie 
of imbalance of classified content data. et Sociale. By ALFRED Savvy. Paris: 
> 188 PP. fr. 
University y of Chicago proportion as the structure of government 
gives force to public opinion it is essential that 
_ Pelitical Parties: A Sociological Sindy ob 21 The public opinion should be enlightened.” These 
_Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democ- words of George Washington constitute in es- 
racy. By Ropert Micuets (Translated by > sence the theme of M. Sauvy’s essay in political 
_ Eden and Cedar Paul). Glencoe, Ill.: The nd social psychology. That apathy, oe 
Free Press, 1949. ix, 416 pp. $4.50. and _ misinformation play an important part in 
In the thirty- four years since the publication the determination of public policies, both 
of the first edition of Michels’ Political Parties é domestic and international, has been amply 
relatively little has been written in Europe and demonstrated by students of public opinion in 
; - the United States on the theory of parties. There this country. M. Sauvy, drawing his examples q 
has been much research on political leadership, ‘ almost exclusively from the recent French eco- 
pressure: _ groups, political parties, and ‘Public nomic experiences, provides further documenta- 
opinion, but such work has been largely descrip- tion of the thesis that public opinions which are 
- tive and historical. While there have been some _ not in accord with objectively established facts — 
approximations, no one in political science has__ can have serious political and economic conse-- 
a set himself the task of examining the nature of quences. As long as international veletions, for 
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example, rem remains a game me of reciprocal ignorance, ‘Sociologie de la connaissance: 0: Sa. structure 
use M. Sauvy’s apt phrase, security and peace rapports avec la philosophic; Etude cri- 

threatened. M. Sauvy’s concrete demonstra-  tique des systémes de Karl Mannheim et de 
tons of the destructive economic consequences Pitirim A, Sorokin. By JACQUES J. MAQUET, 
human stupidity are very revealing. with by F. S. _NorTHROP. 
a By matching public opinions regarding eco- = Louvain, Belgium: Institut de Recherches 
4 nomic changes against the facts revealed by ob- Economiques et Sociales, 1949. 360 pp. 175 
jective indices of prices, productivity, cost of frs. belges. ort oe 
living, and the like, M. Sauvy effectively builds = Maquet’s book provides a well-organized and 
up a strong case in support of his basic thesis detailed introduction to most of the work of . 
that in many instances people render judgments Mannheim and Sorokin in the sociology of - 
concerning public affairs on the basis of opinions knowledge, although does not supersede 
_ which are far removed from social reality. He certain writings in English on the two authors— 
further supports” this viewpoint by analyzing — e.g. that of Becker and Speier on Sorokin; and 
such economic myths as the myth of the benign Merton, V. G. Hinshaw, and A. Child on Mann- : 
past, the myth of plenty, the myth of freedom | 4 heim. Some of these American authors are not 
_ from control, and the myths underlying French always adequately taken into consideration by - 
economic policy regarding automobiles = and ‘Hinshaw is not even cited in 
alcohol. In this connection, M. Sauvy wisely 
between “natural” 
ignorance and “artificial” "myths: deliberately. to a critique of Mannheim 
created by propaganda. It aims to take stock of the present 
But M. _ Sauvy is concerned not only to pre-— _ state of the sociology of knowledge and to settle 
_ sent the evidence, he is anxious to demonstrate —tentatively, at least—the question of its re- _ 


consequences and analyze solutions. Fuller eco- lationship to the philosophy of knowledge. Of _ 
nomic information, better instruction in “ae te several points raised in this attempt, only 
and economic are his pro- one will be expounded here. Maquet holds that 


posed the sociology of knowledge begins with | an idea 
In general, 3 M. Sauvy’s volume offers little which guides its search for facts, then ‘ ‘syn- 
t thesizes” the results of this search, and finally — a! 
processes ‘that is ; not already fairly well a “accounts for both facts and synthesis by means 
Po by public opinion specialists in this coun- of an explanatory theory. | The philosophy of 
_try. His descriptions of how the man in the | - knowledge, on the other hand, is based upon a 
street, the legislative representative, or the gov- | metaphysical conception of the nature of a 
ernment official acquires his opinions is in i from which it derives a certain conception Or 
_ large measure commonplace. But students of the nature of knowledge, which then, in turn, 
public opinion will find invaluable M. Sauvy’s %. is “confirmed” by facts, the last step being of 
_ collection of large numbers of illustrations of _ relatively “subordinate importance.” 
; the deviations between objectively established a A schematic, tabular exposition of these as- 
facts and stubbornly held public opinions, as pects in the work of Mannheim and Sorokin 
- wll as his brilliant analyses of the consequences (pp. 310, 313) permits ready comparison of 
of these deviations. = these authors’ sociologies of knowledge and 
= for the most part, M. Sauvy ve oe of knowledge, although the latter _ 
implicit rather than explicit. The s sinilarities 
“two messages of 1 ,000 from generalizations pester 
_ dent Truman to the Soviet people and one ; tionships between sociology | of knowledge and 
- from Stalin to the American _people—would do oe of knowledge beyond Mannheim and 
Sorokin (pp. 319). Aithough the two dis- 


“sages be addressed to the other country reality on which they operate, the 
regard to domestic public opinion is principle utilized by the sociology of knowledge 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

conformity,” is based ont on two (a) the on Analysis of Pre- election Polls and Forecasts. 
function and criteria of validity of a scientific The Committee immediately organized a staff 
theory and of a philosophic principle differ : to analyze the material made available to them 


fat one another; and (b) the phenomenal is by national and other polling organizations. 4 
“in harmony with” the nomenal. Therefore, _ if 7 Since the national polls made all of their records” | <4 
connection between the synthesis” of the available and the other polls pro | 
valid, is philosophically true; and other cases a report should be as soon as 
must be “explained.” Hence, in searching for “before gross misconceptions became crystal-— 
hypotheses, the sociologist of knowledge should lized,” the Committee published its report on 
- select philosophically true propositions, if only December 27, 1948. This report is included in — a 
because of their putative scientific fertility. Con- an appendix to this volume. = = =| 
versely, the philosopher of knowledge should The volume here reviewed consists of reports 
pay attention to such functions of scientific by the staff members who worked on separate 7 : 
hypotheses as his conception of the nature of — aspects of the problem. There is a chapter on is 
knowledge may have. If this conception at the ia of the various stages of the technical — 4 
; same time is a fertile scientific hypothesis, this development, administration, processing, and re- q . 
“augurs well,” although it does not prove the porting of polls. Not only are the detailed | 
truth of the conception; if not, the philosophy — methods used by the polls presented, but the ty 
“needs “ “very critical” re-examination, although it — | various chapters and the appendix contain the J _ 
cannot be said to have been inv invalidated ed by the raw data from which final election estimates 
This formulation raises interesting epistemo- doing may take data from this volume for 
logical and methodological problems: it is their own analyses. 
stimulating attempt to re-interpret the relations ‘The strength of these reports lies in the sh 
: between science and philosophy—by a thinker fullness of presentation of data and minute J th 
__ who is sympathetic to both. It is hoped that this turning over of stones in the search for errors, <¢ 
exceedingly condensed and necessarily in- both actual and possible. The analysis is both ‘th: 
complete review will entice many -Teaders to. thorough and fair, 
oy the study of Maquet’ exposition. weakness of the report—and the ques- 
vi Kurt et H.W tion that may be raised by some whether 
The Ohio State University volume really contributes to the advancement of the 
polling—ies i in three areas. First, there is almost not 
: | ‘The Pre-Election Polls of 1948: Report to the 4 complete absence of any theoretical basis or i 
: “a Committee on Analysis of Pre-Election Polls — - frame of reference for polling as a methodology. JR the 
and Forecasts. By F. Mostetrer, Hersert~ This i is admitted in the opening chapter when it ties 
Hyman, P. J. McCarruy, E. S. Marks, D. B. stated that the committee and staff “have 


TruMAN. With the Collaboration of L. W. confined themselves almost entirely to the tech- 
“Doos, D. MacRae, Jr, F. F F. STEPHAN, nical aspects.” But the analysis of polling as 


im Stourrer, S. S. WILKs. New York: Social tool, without any reference to theories | of atti- 

aga Research Council (Bulletin 60) 1949. tudes, opinions, and correlative behavior, results 

396 pp. $3.00 ($2.50, paper). in a mere listing of more or less routine and 

Al of the national polling organizations and even superficial errors without pattern or evalu- 
most of the state and local polls failed in estim- ation ee 
‘ ating the outcome of the 1948 presidential elec- — Be: The second weakness is the almost complete — 

tion. 1. This volume verifies that error. It does lack of evaluation of the various errors. There 

—_ * say why the polls - failed except | for one : is no rating of their order of importance or 


section which attempts to demonstrate statisti- of which might be primary and which sec- 
= that polls per se cannot estimate ‘close ondary. It is significant that no chapter of con- 


elections anyway. The authors do present over clusions is offered. 
100 possible reasons for the error and the report ==‘ The third weakness lies in the relative failure 
of of this series of reports to fulfill the promise of 
_the Committee’s report to outline research prob- 
. polling process that has yet appeared. Jems upon which social scientists might work — 
Shortly after the 1948 election, the Social _to correct some of the errors. It is true that both — 


Research Council set The Committee implicitly a1 and explicit] 


__ includes the finest and most voluminous collec- 
2 of the data, methodologies, and analyses" of 
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of needed research are indicated. It is question-- 1947 eleven- -year-olds in comparison with the 
able whether these were not already known to 1932 § group, there was a substantial increase in 
_ most social scientists. But there is very little scores, both on the group’ and the individually | 
mention of specific types of research problems, sintered tests. It is obvious that the com-— 
__ hypotheses to be tested, or experimental designs mittee was taken aback by this, but to its ever- 
be worked out. ‘lasting credit made no concerted attempt 
_ The material and analyses presented do ii indi- explain away the results. Several interesting 
cate that the failure of the polls in 1948 was speculations are offered by Professor Thomson — 
owing largely to the failure of the related as possible explanations of the rise in average 
sciences to provide the professional polling or- ‘score—some of which are ‘basically environ- 
_ ganizations with adequate frames of reference, — mental, and others fundamentally genetic—but — 
experimentally verified and reliable techniques, rightly “points out that until these are” 
and theoretically sound bases for analysis. thoroughly tested by the accumlation of 
ae ee BACHELDER dence, judgment must be suspended as to their 
‘State College of Washington ey ©orrectness. Meanwhile concerted efforts will be 
The Trend of Scottish Intelligence: (and, let us hope, find that we can refute) every 
_ parison of the 1947 and 1932 Surveys of the conceivable explanation which may leave open 
Intelligence of Eleven-year-old Pupils. By a i. _ the possibility that adverse selection is going on 
MENTAL Survey Committee (Goprrey H. behind a facade of temporary improvement.” 
_ THOMSON » Chairman). London: University 7 One wonders if the same zeal to examine possible 
of London Press, Ltd. (Publications | of the a explanations would have been exhibited had the 
_ Scottish Council for Research in Education, results gone as expected. = noe 
No. XXX), 1949. xxviii, 151 pp. 75. 6d. ‘The undertaking reported in this volume is a 
_ The 1932 survey of Scottish intelligence remarkable one. The Committee has done an 
showed clearly, as have American studies, that © excellent job, both in the planning and execution on 
_ the average intelligence test score of members — (of the survey and in the presentation of the — 
of large families was significantly lower than a, results thus far reported. Social psychologists 7 


of members of small families. It was: sociologists will profit from reading this 


reasoned that this might well be leading to a volume and will anxiously await the publication — 7 
steady fall in national if its cause of that portion of the inquiry the 4 


‘their families while less intelligent parents do intelligence. 
not or do so to a lesser degree. The Population . Sewe 
Investigation Committee became interested in University of Wisconsin 
question and financed the present invention 
tion into the trend in Scottish intelligence. The Demographic Yearbook (Annuaire Demograph- 
study was done by the Mental Survey ‘Commit- gue) 1948. Prepared by the STATISTICAL 
tee of the Scottish Council for Research in _— Ornice of the United Nations in collaboration » 
Education, under the chairmanship of Professor ot with the DEPARTMENT oF SoctaL AFFAIRs. 
Godfrey H. Thomson, Lake Success, N.Y.: United Nations (Colum-— 
ye The plan was to test the intelligence of ——- elveniiy Press, distributor) 1949. 596 
_ private schools in 1947 and to compare Ss oe demography’s rapid advance in 
_ Tesults with the 1932 results for the same age the last two decades is marked by no more im- 
group, using the same group intelligence test. milestone of achievement than this” 
_ Again, as had been done in the earlier investiga- _ eagerly awaited compilation. By bridging the 
_ tion, a random sample was tested using indi- years 1932-1947, in the main, it preserves a 
vidual tests to check on the results of the measure of continuity with several antecedent — 
- group test. The present volume goes into some but less comprehensive series; and in its schol-— 
detail about the methods used in carrying out arly excellence and proposed scope this initial s. 
the survey, but reports only briefly on the volume. gives ample promise of becoming | an 
7 - results, The major findings of the study are that - aled registry of world population materials. a 
there is clearly a negative association between Such a publication, recommended independently 
en Size of family and average intelligence score in ‘in their first meetings by both the Statistical 
: 1947, just as there was in 1932, but that instead i - Commission and the Population Commission of | Ga 
of the expected fall in average intelligence | of = Department of Social ASairs, was passed on 
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the perfectibility of international statistics a 


3 must have carried them over some rough spots, *f 


= 


the data on If compre- 


the for its preparation drew up 


ES ago next month. These two bodies having 


‘frst ‘some twenty given us the Demographic 1948. It 
_ household by size, births by age of mother and may be hoped that its timely apperaance on the © 
: parity, morbidity, divorce, etc.). Nevertheless, eve of the most important census year in history 
sufficient less recondite statistics were available provide official 
= provide 39 tables (470 quarto pp.) divided — with a final spur to | their 1950 efforts. — 
production Rates (gross and net)— 1, Life 
‘Tables—3, and Migration—s5. Four maps indi- A Bureau of the Census Manual of Tabular Press 
ane the extent of world coverage of as many — entation: An Outline « of Theory and Practice — 
selected tables; and one map shows the 166  %# the Presentation of Statistical Data in — 


areas (77 percent of world population) returning | Sa for Publication. Prepared by Bruce | 


= 


4 


data were in large part compiled. | ernment Printing Office, 1949. xiii, 265 pp. 
Considerable variation naturally exists in the $1.50. 

“ geographic and temporal dimensions of the ae. This is the first reference manual which p pre- 
i several tables. Administrative units range in size sents an adequate display and explanation of 


” 


the demographic questionnaire from which the the L. Jenkinson. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 


= tiny Campbell Island (population 9) to. “good usage” in the preparation of tables = 
China (population ‘ ‘over 460 million’); cover- dither letterpress or typewriter-offset publica- 
age of the world ranges from roo percent for tion. Although it is partly a codification of © 
7 r population size, area, and density (2,325,834,- : practices evolved by the Bureau of the Census, 
900 people in 1947) to a mere 12 percent of wide and fruitful experience in the mass-produc- 


wer 


S 


population known in terms of marriage rates tion of tables puts the Bureau in the position 
g specific for age and sex in selected years. Useful of an authority on table construction. _ a 
_ tables show at a glance the extent of coverage, - The manual contains — detailed chapters o on 
ze -etc., among the approximately 250 sta- ; each of the component parts of a table: title, | *, 
~ tistic- gathering political units recognized in this number, headnote, footnote, stub, boxhead, and 
Survey, for each table of figures. field. Each chapter begins with definitions and 
_ brief but comprehensive explanatory text general principles, but the major portion is — 
i French as well as English, as are all notes devoted to exposition and illustration of the 7 
s and tabular headings—considers inherent -prob- numerous varieties of forms and exceptions. The 


— of definition and inadequacies of original Pc ‘is upon good usage, and great pains 4 


7 


| 


— of data; and repeated warnings are given are taken to provide “right” and “wrong” 
concerning the dangers in making simple com- examples, 
parisons among the tables. The latter caveats are §§ An important implication of this v volume is. 
backed by qualifying footnotes to the tables that table construction cannot be reduced to a * 
__ themselves. Serious scholars who draw upon the i few general principles. It requires, instead, a — 
nexcelled riches” of this collection should have special extension of typographical skills. It is 
a o difficulty in avoiding pitfalls so clearly for this reason that earlier manuals which have 
_ marked. An extensive bibliography listing more tended to stress a few principles have been in- 
_ than one thousand titles of official sources of effective in improving table form. Style or good © 
demographic statistics for every country ‘and usage, as Jenkinson points out, is the set | 
area of the world constitutes an important cues for ‘ ‘normal expectation” on the part = 
feature of the book. Favorable mention must ts the reader. These cues are still in flux at present 
also be made of the clear type face used | and because the table is a relatively new form of | 
the clean, uncluttered design of the tables. Bure of the It is gratifying to see that the 


In conclusion, one cannot but be impressed Bureau of the Census realizes its power and 
by the patience ‘and perseverance shown by the __ responsibility to mold table style and sets out to | 
bi compilers when facing such masses of intractable a this with a determined application of intelli- 
facts as are here assembled. An implicit belief gence knowledge. - 
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REVIEWS 


The onan: is ; written in a t too elaborate 
~ reference style for the casual reader to follow 
easily. The variety of type sizes and faces, 


could be The author is not in 
the phrasing immediately following the para- 
graph headings: usually it is a sentence, but 

7 sometimes it is a parenthetical phrase, and the ~ 

reader hunts for the verb in vain, 


* 


7 books of elementary ‘ ‘principles,” 
elementary; here the instructors’ job i is supple- 


ture and change (eg. Maclver 2 and P Page): with — 


these instructors themselves must comprehend © 
the approach (which is not always the case) and | 
must be able to make concrete its educational om 
significance for non- specializing students. A few 

- authors (e.g. Cuber, Jones), citing the students’ 
difficulties with both the compendia and the 
“high-level” analytical works, have produced — 
accenting the 


Those who construct tables for publication — diversity common trends 


“4 will find this manual indispensable because it 


_ provides unambiguous guides necessary for good 
form in every detail of the table. Those who use 
Census tables will esteem this manual for its 


are clear. Almost all of the recent texts 
continue to show the impact of cultural an- 
thropology. Many of them are influenced by the 
mounting researches in stratification, industrial — 7 


instructive explanation of the mysteries of life, and comunications. And students may be | a 
form. thankful that the lucid style of the better jour- 
Ricwarp A. HoRNSETH _nalism is beginning to be used by sociologists. (Is _ 

University of | Wise isconsin iin it too much to ask for literary accomplishment 
in a “text”?) These trends are noticeable in the 
M Man in Environment: An Introduction to Soci- ‘three books under review. 


H. _ Lanois. New York: 


Sociology: An Introduction to Sociological 
_ alysis. By Nicuotas S. TIMASHEFF and PAUL 
_W. Facey. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1949. xiv, 399 pp. $3.25; 
Basic Sociological Principles: A Textbook for 


the First Course in Sociology. By MARSHALL — 
a The current flood of books designed for the 
introductory course reflects both the wide 

- ceptance of sociology in college curricula and the 

expansion of the publishers’ market. And agree- 

= on fundamentals among most of the texts 

aca- 


That solidification, however, has not yet oc- 
curred is suggested by the varied approaches of 
the recently published volumes. Some of them 
(eg. Sutherland and Woodward, Ogburn and 
Nimkoff) are essentially large compilations of 
loosely integrated information about social life, 
environment, change, etc. (with scattered inter- 
-_ ~pretive leads) ; with these the task of systematic 
analysis is left to instructors. Others attempt a _ 
= development of a particular theoretical 
Viewpoint, say the Parsons-stimulated “ 


4 


“struc-— 
functional” (e.g. Bennett and Tumin, 
is) or MaclIver’s: dynamic view 


E. Jones. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1949. _ 


which are up to date and useful), a film bibliog- 
raphy, and a student’s 


apt illustrative material. 


_ Landis’s Man in Environment a in 
coverage, the compendium type, with its thirty- _ 
three chapters arranged in major divisions on 
naturai and socialized man, environment, various < 
groups (a division which also includes chapters 


on role and personality), institutions, processes, — 


culture change, and social change. ‘This well- 
known pattern is conventionally though at times" 
thinly developed (e.g., the chapters on — 
fication and social control). Any teacher should 
be able to reconcile this text with his own con- _ 
victions, for the author defends single 
“school” and carefully avoids, as he says, “con-— 
ceptual_hairsplitting. If the instructor ‘shares 
_writer’s” view that even (perhaps particu- 
-darly) beginning students should gain a sense of 
system in sociology, he will find this book some- 
what lacking. The volume has extensive text- 
trappings: some fifty photographs, cartoons, ,and 
maps, over eighty charts and tables (most of 


“sociological autobiog- 
raphy”—the last, unfortunately, ‘mechanical 


application of a few textbook terms. The in-— 
structor will certainly welcome the clear, con- - 


cise, and, at times, lively style | and the rich 


Illustrations are kept to a minimum in | the 


Sociology of Timasheff and Facey (respectively 
of Fordham University and Holy Cross Col- 
lege). Indeed the authors forego all charts, dia- 
grams, 


footnotes, etc., are 
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ings. This i is a of elementary principles, of these texts. may y be altogether a 
woven together with repeatedly used “theme” sign of their virtue. 
concepts of interaction, function, and coordias- CHARLES HUNT Pace 


tion, The organization is “inductive,” ie. an Smith College 
initial discussion of the familiar American ke 


family is followed by brief chapters on other Male and Female: A Study of the Sexes in a 


aif types of groups, “social self,” needs and func- Changing World. By Marcaret MEAD. New 
tiene processes, social control, social stability York: William Morrow & Company, 1949. 


acteristic of that in a number of texts, but the — 3 “How are men and women to think abo 
_ treatment tends to be definitional. The unguided their maleness and their femaleness in this 
3 reader could conclude from this volume that twentieth century, in which so many of our 
4 sociology lacks — contributors, growth, or con- ‘ old ideas must be made new?” This is the ques- i 


change. The organization is actually char- xii, 477 Pp. $5.00. 


_ tion which Margaret Mead sets out to answer 
ft in this prpersd book. As a comparative back- 
conflicts. Still, this is a "well-written little 
book, logically ordered and consistent with the oy succinct account of the relations and be- 
modest claims in the introductory “Note to the _ havioral traits of the sexes in the seven Pacific 
# Instructor.” The authors state that ‘ “they have societies with which her field work has made — i 
‘not made their social philosophy their point of an ee — 
; departure.” (p. v) With few exceptions (e.g. _ A significant contribution of the book is the 
pp. 32- 33, 226), they have succeeded in pro- demonstration th: cultural response to sexual — 
_ ducing an _ exceedingly non-controversial text. difference is in some respects universally similar, 7 


Instructors: who use it, however, must them- and in other respects frequently dissimilar. Is 


selves” provide meat-and- and the the male’s creativeness and greater dependence 
“challenge” of our field. upon achievement a response to the shock 
-Jones’s Basic Sociological Principles is well- of recognition that he can never have a baby, g 


ae amed. A principle, the author notes, is a state- «that this is unalterably the birthright of wo- 


ment of “general tendency under given condi- man? Is this true of men in all societies? Is 
tions of interaction” (p. vi); his book is a me- the: female’ 's sense of ambition limited by a 
ticulous and. clearly- presented explanation of rhythm of growth which initially makes her 
generally accepted fundamentals. This is espe- feel less secure than her brothers, plus the 4 

cially the case in Part I, in which the treatment a tolerable certainty of maternity? These are 

of group life, environment, culture, interaction, _ s typical of the questions raised and critically ; 
race, and personality is executed with skill answered in this important volume. 
simplicity, though on an elementary level. Part © The purpose of the book is not to ‘Sacer 
II consists of the usual several chapters on how the sexes differ, but rather how they oil 
major institutions and four dealing with tes plan one another. The peculiar qualities of 
of disorganization and social processes; omitted the female have even yet not been allowed their 
or given skimpy attention are such significant _< development. The analysis of what these 
_ subject-areas as community, stratification, tech- — qualities are, and how they may best be en- 

. nology and science. In the final discussion, Jones - = couraged to develop, is a large part of the rq 
including three chapters on crime and other different ways from men—by utilizing tha 

_ “social pathologies” and one on social work; he Vision ‘the human race may learn to see ol 

concludes with a more typical chapter on social _ More completely. This is an argument long — 
policy and planning. In spite of these sins of due in the universe of science, and it is a matter 

_ and commission, some instructors will fo general congratulation that it should have y 

- find this book to their liking—for its careful found a contemporary advocate in so sensitive — 
execution, its readability, its simplicity, it adapt- and able an anthropologist as Margaret Mest 
ings, citations, an e like, but they wi scientific plane and—it is very n { 
pleased with wisely-use sed schematic di me = it—nowhere is there the faintest odor a 


a 


and the superb publishing job. the dragging skirts of the 


4 Students will have no real difficulty with any - 
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In the pursuit of her Mead admirably. knowledge. To. we ‘may “say 
pee the purposes of the anthropologist and out fear of those who ask ‘ ‘What is Truth?” 
se never been better done than in oe stay not for an answer. 


chapter entitled “How an anthropologist writes.” ASHLEY 
very social scientist will be grateful for this 


Rutgers University 


In a work which is so full of insights, Marriage. By Rosert A. Harper. New York: 
penetrating critical analyses, and heuristic sug- Appleton- Century- ‘Crofts Inc., 1949. xi 
gestions Mead’s references to homosexuality PPp., 
seem to me somewhat naive and uninformed. 
_ She seems altogether to have missed the signifi- _ 
cance of George Henry’s case histories (Sex 
Variants, 2 vols., Hoeber, New York, 1941). 


With regard to the problem of adolescent 
sterility Mead is acquainted with my 1939 Happiness for Husbands ond. Wives. 


‘papers but not ‘My 1946 book (Adolescent _ Washington: Review and Herald 
Publishing ‘Association, 1949, 256 $2.50. 
proofs there ‘confirmed by The dissemination of knowledge is always 
numerous independent workers on all sorts of desirable. These books, more or less competent _ 
- mammals including man, and even on =e summaries of information concerning human 
_ As it is, Mead obfuscates the facts by offering relations in marriage, attempt to spread socio- — 
what seems to me an ingenious though demon- logical knowledge among those pianning to — 
_ strably unsound explanation of the infertility Marry. Harper’s book can be highly commended — 
of unmarried females in non-literate societies in this effort; for it is serious, thorough, and 
: (p. 202). ‘When Mead writes that genetic theory 7 respectful of the student’s intelligence. Before 
has again dignified the paternal role to a poo You Marry can be severely criticized both for 
contribution equal to the maternal, it is obvious its patronizing attitude toward the reader— 
that she misses an excellent cue. Her statement “Been thinking seriously about marriage lately? 
is correct for the female offspring only. The — Congratulations!” — (p. vii)—and its frequent — 
male receives an unequal contribution, in the — lapses in logic, e.g. the argument that there 
form of a deficient (Y) chromosome, from the — must be more than sex to marriage since movie ‘ 
father. This fact should have provided Mead — stars have more sex appeal and more divorces 
with much rich grist for her mill. I, for one, than other groups (pp. _ 12-13). Happiness for 
am exceedingly sorry that she missed it. It is Husbands and Wives is even more deficient 
dificult to believe that Mead is serious when because it mixes in carefree fashion bits of my 
she states that the implied expectation of the scientific knowledge, folklore, commonsense, and 
_ permanency of marriage in the United prejudices generated by the author's own happy — 
is “still based of course on statistics” (p. 358) "marriage. SL ee 
- Surely that expectation is based on grounds To disseminate knowledge is not enough for — 


S rather more profound than a knowledge of the _ these authors, however; they feel that they must  =—=— 


statistics relating to divorce and the perma- choose the “values which the person should 
nency of marriage? in marriage. In Duvall Shryock the 
_ The chapter on marriage in America is one a values are happiness and success — (definitions — 
the most original and stimulating in the book, are lacking for both values, but one can judge ~ 
and is destined to arouse much beneficial dis- from context that conscious happiness, adjust- _ 
- suo ‘And so it is with the whole book. Male ment measured by absence of conflict, and 
_ and Female is a substantive contribution to the x stability are meant); Harper, who is less 
understanding of the sociology of the status optimistic, asks only that his advisees make a 
relations of the sexes in the United States. As limited adjustment (pp. 3-9). The attempt to 
_ Mead points out, understanding, awareness, is - guide people through the complex realm of 
not enough. The more we understand the more values is commendable; unfortunately it also — 
harm we can do, as well as the more good. Well, demands deep ethical responsibility and Foo 
- there's the rub. Mead holds that only if one knowledge which these authors lack. A brief 
believes that the truth will make one free, is’ analysis of the contradictions in their ethical Be: 
one justified in seeking and disseminating such will to 
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AMERICAN s SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 
framework of the Christian value system. The 


Duvall treatise is sponsored by the Y.M.C.A., to these norms even oh 

and the author of Happiness for Husbands and contradict democratic values. If you have not g¢ 

= Wives is a member of a Christian religious — fallen in love yet, be careful to limit your at- om 

order. Harper accepts this value system as the tentions to those of your own group who have a 

_ objective context of American marriages. = a good family background. If you have fallen © ore 

- the Christian complex of values has any core iin love, think it over, always trying to keep | — 

directly related to human beings it is that the from adding to your difficulties.” The func- he 

individual of infinite worth and dignity. tional relationship between such advice and the 

= Hence he must always be treated primarily as closure of a free social system, as well as the - gr 

an ultimate value and can only secondarily ultimate abandonment of democratic: values, . fir 

be reduced to the status of a means. But these seems 

authors insist on reversing this relationship by 4 What then is the alternative? The existence — q — 
making “happiness” and “adjustment” the of these institutional barriers and the prob- 


of marriage, and the person selected a — lems they create cannot be denied. But a differ- 
» to these ends. Hence they avoid realization of ent perspective is required. As indicated above, 3 . 


4 the impossibility of choosing among human knowledge of these barriers cannot determine 
_ beings as ultimate values on a scientific basis. whom one wants to marry. Only choice on the 


an 
The choice of whom one is to love can be made _ basis of affection and liking can determine that. ” | out 
_ only by falling in love and by the act of lov- 5 people from different groups fall in love, dus 
a ing. After the choice is made all the available they are then faced with the problem of whether _ aa 
knowledge can be brought to bear in the solution they, as individuals, have the resources re- _ i 
of shared problems, but knowledge cannot be quired to treat one another, and future aides, om 
the basis of choice. RR ee as values to be cherished, known, and cared &§ the 
The consequence of reducing the person to > for. In many, perhaps most, instances they will 7 pas’ 
the | status of a means reveals itself when the "discover that they do not, and may decide to BF org 
attitudes of these writers toward mixed ‘separate. Such action does not deny the superior | 
 Tiages and family background are contrasted quality of their former aspiration, but only spo 
witha position more compatible with the indicates their inability to measure up to its that 
Christian and democratic ethical imperative (the is always a matter of be 
following passages are from Duvall but could individual decision and not of statistical gen- JR aut 
adh recess from the other books): ee eralization. In the case of those who decide they P| ites 
if both or ‘even one social group is bigoted, measure up, or who wish tol make the at- 
a, the young people had best seek some one from tempt without certainty, one can certainly. Pol as § 
their own cultural group. (p.s6) that their aspirations are in keeping with. the of e 
_ And through it all, keep in mind the following basic values of our civilization and can com- — of « 
question: “Since (in most cases) there are so many — mend their choice. For, truly, in the choice of and 
a young people of my own group, why do I have _ husband or wife, the alternative to romantic — - ‘Thee 
to go outside it to find a life partner? Why add to © ef Eros is not scientism but t Agape. Be mn the : 

this matter of marrying one from a different College, close 
social class, we are uot saying don’t. We do say Tulane University Pinal’ Th 
the 
trodt 


employed private investigators to report on girls in — ¥, 
whom they were becoming interested, and their 
‘families. While this may be a bit extreme it does 
‘Suggest the attitude which young people should take 


market, “The UAW. ond | 
work of considerable value to students of 
t d the selecti f th ates. 68 Ne 3 


a 
sociology. It tells the exciting story of a i 


These passages reflect ‘the knowledge UAW. simply and straightforwardly. As such 
our institutional structures place strong barriers it constitutes an important case study in in- — 


:% in the way of cmenning the individual on his dustrial sociology, but its sociological soi 
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“the story tells itself, ” and so it does. But they 


BOOK REVIEWS | 

ate 
is even wider. The authors state that 4 
in aching 
made the story unfold within a broad 


‘meaning for our total society. Readers inter- 
ested in urban sociology, social class, ethnic — History of Naugatuck, Connecticut. By Con- 
‘telations, political organization, bureaucracy, ‘ STANCE McL. Green. New Haven, Conn.: 
and leadership will find much good material | Yale University Press, 1948 [1949]. vii, 283 


The book is built around the setting, the ‘The continuing divergence of paths followed 


growth, and the problems of the U.A.W. social scientists and social historians is ap- 
_ first section, “Life in the Factory City” is a a, in this history of a New England in- 
brief, sharp and insightful description of the dustrial | ‘community from its founding to 1 44. 
“Al g 9 
impact of city life and the production line newspaper files, personal documents, and 
upon the life of the worker, particularly the some interviews, the author presents a picture 


= worker. | The problems raised by the of twentieth century Naugatuck which, except 


industrialization southern migrants—both economics and technology, is incomplete and 


_ colored and white—wi.‘n the environment of rather lifeless. By contrast Colonia! Naugatuck 
a northern industrial metropolis are clearly laid emerges as vivid and vibrant, though even here - 


. out and their meaning for the automobile in- the sociologist will note a predilection for such 


dustry and the U.A.W. made clear, 7 subjects as land purchase, genealogies, and the — 
These materials lead naturally to the stery ~ Jocation of fulling mills. References are made to 


of the union’s growth and development. Ade- changes in the wake of improvements in com- P 


quate treatment of this process requires that munications and transportation, which also 
the major problems met by the union in the brought about a gradual loss of self-sufficiency. 
past—e.g. the reluctance of some workers to But these topics are treated descriptively rather 
organize, the opposition of industry, and the » than analytically; and family life, crime and 
delinquency, political manipulations, and class, 


factional fights—all be dealt with. This Te- 
sponsibility is well lived up to—so in ethnic, teligious _Cleavages are ignored or 


be distasteful to almost all the in he as government, education, “and are 
’ automobile industry, management and union _ sented as discrete entities rather than as integral 
alike. parts of a cultural totality. In short, this is 
_ The » three major - problems se seen en by | the authors < careful, selective record of events— a record © 
still facing the union are the por 
a equality for the Negro worker, the balance emotions and free “from generalizations and 
of democracy and bureaucracy in the union, - theory—no doubt precisely as the author in- 
7 “and the future political role of the U.A.W. x tended and sufficiently inoffensive to satisfy the 
These are knotty problems, indeed, and “while local Chamber of Commerce under whose 
the book fortunately does not attempt to solve auspices the book Ba Pee a published. _ Dr. 
them for the union, it does examine them in Green’s earlier Holyoke, Massachusetts (1939) 
close and useful detail. was richer in insight and suggestion. 
There is no mistaking the point of view of WENDELL KING 
the authors, which is made explicit in the in- 
troduction. They write as “friends” of the union 
7 and from the point of view of the non- Sulit 6 
deft. This open statement of position makes the 
- evaluation of the materials by the reader easier, WELL COYLE. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


_ although the existence of these values on the 1948. viii, 270 pp. $3. 50 (Text edition, $3. 00). 


of the authors does not seem to the re- This work, designed to prepare both volunteer 


= to have interfered with objective 1 re- and professional workers, contains a brief state- — ¥v 
ment of social and economic factors in Ameri- 
It is not frequently that one finds so serious ca’s use of leisure; basic assumptions of group 
a ‘book so well and interestingly written. As work; the social structure of » groups pol 
4 consequence it should prove to be not only © eB, friendship, avocational, 


almost totally devoid of human attitudes = 
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AMERIC: AN SOCIOLOGI CAL REVIEW 
and _ administrative; ; social and - psychological — er to o descriptions | of psychological warfare in — 


factors related to the group leader’s part in for- = the two world wars. Part Two, “Analysis, In- 


-Mation of groups; interpersonal relations; _telligence, and Estimate of Situation, 

4 achievement of democratic control; the art of ia three chapters, treats the practical aspects  ¢ 

es 3 program making; the group leader and the in- of analyzing enemy propaganda, audience effects, 4 
— member, and some guides to leader- and the need of careful estimates of the situa- | si 

a The title underscores the fact that the © tion or object toward which a given propaganda Re { 

- major efforts in social | group work relate to campaign is to be directed. Part Three, ‘ ‘Plan- fy 

“hen, ning and Operations,” in five chapters, gives a 

@ The text, by the Professor of Group Work at running account of some of the troubles of our. fr 

hs _ Western Reserve University, is one of the few wartime propaganda enterprises as well as of the — a 

- available. It is not the first work in the field a way some of the difficulties were overcome. “- M 

- _ by this author; others, now out of print, ap- |§ The careful student of public opinion and its - . 2 In 

. ‘peared in 1930 and 1937. It differs from other uses will detect at once that this book is not ral 

: _ recent texts in its variation on other schools an objective and systematic analysis of propa- ter 
_ ‘i of thought and in its absence of an attempt to | ganda. It is rather, in the author’s own words, “col 
treat the problems supervision of group “a patchwork of enthusiastic recollection,” cov-— the 
workers. The method is generally descriptive ering a wide range of methods, content, and cor 
_ and analytical. The records of nine groups are v value judgments about ‘propaganda operations — for 
— _ used frequently for illustrative purposes; these on practically every battle front of the war. Yet Spe 
: _ groups were led presumably by students of the as a sourcebook of information and practical _—- 

author. -Sociograms, constructed by the group advice on how to operate a propaganda machine, 


' - eaders, are used in connection with three of _ it is a real contribution to applied social science. 
these groups. are, however, some matters of pertinent 
For the sociologist, some of the dilemmas of systematic interest such his definitions of 
theory and practice in a growing profession are propaganda, various: subcategories, and his 
_ demonstrated; for the social worker, there is scheme of analysis. Linebarger defines propa; fi _ 
far more material on social case work in group _ ganda as consisting of the “planned use of any — c 
settings than on techniques for group integra- form of communication designed to affect the — 7 
tion = minds, emotions, and action of any given group 
“S Those who have performed social group work for a specific purpose.” (p. 39) This is so 
should be create a literature. broad as to cover education, advertising, preach- 
M. SEAMAN ing, and all forms of persuasion of groups. W ar- 
University of South Dakota parabens time propaganda is more narrowly ° “designed to a 
the minds and emotions of a given group 
Warfare. By Paut M. A. Line- for a specific public purpose, whether military, 
BARGER. Washington, Infantry Journal economic, or political.” (p. 39) And still more 
Press, xiii, 259 pp. $3.50. Specifically “military propaganda consists of the 
7 The full | ‘story of propaganda between or _ planned use of any form of communication de- 
oe among nations during World War II will prob- _ Signed to affect the minds and emotions of a 
ably never be completely told. It will doubtless given enemy,,neutral or friendly foreign group 
Bs, ibe some years before even reasonably full ac- fora 1 specific strategic or tactical purpose.” (p. 
counts can be prepared by historians. In the 39) Yet a little later, he uses the concept of 
— various books are appearing which — psychological warfare in a broader sense than wa 
- give some knowledge and insight into the work- — this when he states: “Psychological ee nee 
ing of wartime propaganda. The one under re- +. comprises the use of propaganda against an — cours 


= has brought together a large mass of enemy, together with such operational measures . i which 

a detail and contains much shrewd insight into the of a military, economic, or political nature as 

= _ nature of psychological warfare on many fronts. may be required to supplement propaganda.” &§ cipline 

The book is divided into three parts. ‘The 40). It would seem from this last that profes 

six chapters comprise Part One, “Defini- espionage, economic pressures, and diplomacy— disinte 
tion and History.” There is an interesting and to use three examples—may also be considered 
informative of historical examples of as falling under the broad rubric of psychologi- : 


_ psychological warfare, followed by three dealing | cal warfare. All this is but to say that no matter — 
Pb with the functions, , definitions, and limitations how logical and systematic one’s definition may 
of such propaganda. Two chapters are seca be, in a practical sense psychological warfare is” 
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REVIEWS 
“really part of ‘the larger strategy of present- day useful collection of readings for the integrated — 
The author distinguishes between veiled and significant features, it may be assumed, 
open propaganda under the terms “covert” and indicated by the volume’ s major divisions: 
“overt.” So, too, propaganda may be “offen- “American credo,” urbanism, industry and busi- 
sive” or “defensive” in aim. But more useful _ ness, the class system, “racial” and ethnic cleav- 
for. him is his breakdown of propaganda into age, education and public opinion, religion, rec- 
five elements or features, for which he uses reational activities, marriage and family. The 7 
“his ¢ own neologism STASM. This is derived glaring omission in this otherwise broad coverage 
from S for Source, including the media, T for is, of course, the political and —— 
Time, A for Audience, S for Subject, and M complex (presumably treated elsewhere in the — 
Mission. Source refers to the point of origin. | Princeton curriculum). The ‘readings run to” 
terms of timing, propaganda may be long- almost one hundred items and ‘include such 
range | or strategic, or short-range or tactical. In — _ diverse sources as the Declaration of Independ- — 
of the audience, propaganda may be “ence, the Communist Manifesto, Sartre, Berle 
-conversionary, divisive, “consolidative, or take and Means, the Dies Committee, Myrdal, 
the form of counter measures. The Subject or Lynds, and Kingsley Davis (nine items). Many 
~ content is illustrated by straight news or in- — will quarrel with this or that particular choice; 
formation, falsification, and emotionalized ap- but the selections, on the whole, provide ex- 
7 peals of various sorts. The concept Mission — cellent descriptive materials and some suggestive © 
“covers the presumed effect which the enemy analytical discussion, Each chapter is prefaced 
: seeks by dissemination of the item.” (p. 44) ie by a very brief editorial statement, designed to — 
4 Despite its somewhat repetitious and dis- serve as a general guide and to make clear the 
: cursive style | the book is fascinating reading, ‘i reasoning behind the selections; but, as in many — 
and the many pictures alone will repay study. — - —though not all—books of ‘ “readings,” the in- 
_ The author has a hard-headed view as to what tended functions of the statements are obscured _ 
one may and may not do with propaganda, — by their brevity and by the diversity and bulk _ 
_ either during wartime or as at present in the of the readings themselves. However, these 
— days of a “cold war” between Western Powers — are technical and, perhaps, superficial shortcom-— 
and Russia and her collaborators. He demon- ings. ety, 
_ strates again and again the apt remark tp real_merit of this volume lies in its 


Aldous ‘Huxley that “the propagandist is a approach. Taking the system of traditional 
man who canalizes an already existing stream. American values as a fact of major sociological — i. 

In a land where there is no water, he digs in - importance, the editors not only delineate that 

vain, Lins system succinctly (especially in the second and 
concluding chapters), but seek to show in 


which different of our value-credo are 


biel 
Modern American Society: Readings in the fulfilled and/or frustrated by the institutional 


Davis, Harry C. BREDEMEIER, and MARION ne 
Levy, Jr. Rinehart & Co., 1949. 


4 Problems of Order and Change. By KINGSLEY structure. The relation between the value rpored : 


734 PP. $450.0 
One result of the curriculum upheaval of society. America’s are 
recent years is the widespread introduction of _ for example, in racial caste and in the ~ eel 
courses on contemporary American society zation of communications; her functional inte- 
_ which bring together and attempt to integrate gration, on the other hand, is abetted by such 
materials from the various social science diss phenomena as the conjugal family system and 
- ciplines. It is understandable, in view of their the Protestantism’s “worldly ascetisicm.” This — 
professional concern with the integration (and approach, familiar to 
_ disintegration) of social systems that sociologists unfortunately does not become altogether clear 
are called upon at times to play a principal role = to ‘the s student until he reaches the editors’ 
in such courses. This role and this concern are _ admirable terminal chapter, “Stability and In- 
_ illustrated by the volume under review. § —_—_ stability in American Society.” Had this chap- 
_ Professors Davis, Bredemeier, and Levy, for- ter’ s valuable been more explicitly 
manly at ‘Princeton, edited a 
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College suffers from several anthropological vices: the 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
would not ‘the useful book of readings Leacock adds winds evidence on 
it already is but an excellent “text” as well. _—child rearing practices for cross-cultural com- 
H. Pace parison. Valuable as the data are, the product 


‘ absence of empirical frame of reference, the un- 
dians of the Urban Northwest. ‘Edited by willingness to go outside the anthropological 
Maran W. Situ. New York: field for materials and concepts, and the ideal- 
University Press, 1949. 370 pp. $6. rom _ ization of the native. The authors have i in mind 
Indians” of the Urban Northwest is a ‘om _ the hectic, demanding, ego-involved pattern of 
- pourri of thirteen research papers dealing with urban middle-class child care when they describe 
the Indians of Northwestern Washington and the relaxed, loving and home-centered pattern 
adjoining parts of British Columbia, tenuously © of family life in these Salish families. But the 
drawn by an essay on the roseate description doesn’t prepare the reader 
"general characteristics of their culture. The for such behavior patterns as compulsive toy- 

A = has no unity but the geographical; the destruction or the desire to leave home when _ 
“essays vary in their time referrent from undated — nearly grown. | Fewer: value judgments and a 
archeological investigations to the current schism ‘concern with implications would have 
in the Shaker religious movement; they range in improved the essay. Mrs. Leacock also studied — 

subject matter from physical type to folklore. a congeries of families which she calls the Sea-— 

Between these extremes Tie essays on food bird Community, an island containing 38 houses 
getting, painting, music, language, “basketry, in close physical proximity. She demonstrates 
_ community life and childhood, and a detailed the absence of any community of interests or | 
of a Ronogenarian shaman. “This community: identification, thus the 


as was felt desirable to reiterate the formation This makes a nice “cross: 
anthropological position which claims that its cultural footnote for a sociological iconoclast. 

four branches are necessarily interrelated. (Helen Geodere throws another ready generali- 

If there were any predictable relations between i zation to the winds when she points out that the — 
them, descriptions of human life would be extremely small stature of the Harrison Lake 
greatly simplified. But there are none. One can- - Indian is not “a matter of any concern to the 

not predict a man’s language from the color of people involved.’’) 

_ his skin or the history of his nation from the man- >. Erna Gunther gives a detailed description of _ 

“2 in which he obtains his food.” ’ (pp. ix-x) the origin and development of a religious cult 7 
A number of essays, however, are particularly | which originated among the Coast Salish and 


sesaiieiee to the sociologist. Miss Smith’s intro- a spread as far as California and British Columbia. : &g 


e duction gives a general picture of the Salish > Her description of the processes of formation, | 
Indian ethos, with its individuation of social * the relation between individual and social move- 
action and insistence on personal success. But ment, and the schismatic tendencies offer valu- : 
the demand for association, and the absence of d able data to the student of culture change. a 
in duality of good and evil alters the formula 7 The sociologist should be warned against the 
ways. Both the similarities and misleading title. The book may be sought in the 
differences appear in the discussion of North- vain hope that here at last is a much- = 
4 


- west Coast folklore. Betty Uchitelle Randall x study of the adjustment of Indians to urban 


if 374 points out that the Cinderella theme appears in life; the phrase “Urban Northwest” merely has 


the Indian stories as a concomitant to a social — ~ geographic reference. On the whole, however, 
system in which status is associated with wealth : the book gives valuable data on frequently over- 
‘" and the desire for prestige is given overt ex- looked aspects of culture among a people who — 
; pression. But Northwestern Cinderellas differ are little known outside the fraternity of ethno- 
oat be that they have human emotions and are not 5 logical specialists. The bookmaking is excellent — 
| *Mere protoplasmic globules impinged upon by and there are a number of plates and illustra- — 
ae “the forces of good and evil. Despite opaque and : tions. The publishers would have done the e reader 
often inaccurate writing and certain crudities in a service if they had given more information — 
_ analytic technique, this is a most provacative about the authors, many of whom appear to be | 
play- by-play description ‘of home life in WALTER GoLpscHMIDT 
“three families milies by Schriver ai and Eleanor University of ¢ California at Los ‘Angeles 
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The. Valley. By Joun: Jr. “study under review, which makes it more im- 
ANIBAL BuitrOn. Chicago: University ¢ of pressionistic. But like the Covarrubias studies, 
Chicago Press, PP. $6.00. The Awakening Valley provides a a dimension 

j The Indians 

munity in the highlands of Ecuador, their “reports. The authors have achieved a remarkable 
subjection _to the Incas and then for three success in combining socially meaningful photo- — 

i centuries to the Spanish, found themselves like  gtaphic studies with a prose description of com- 7 

_ so many other Indian groups in a poor and de- © munal configurations, = 
_ pressed state vis-a-vis the “whites” and mestizos. - _ To a critical reader the only drawback i inthe ; 

Des spite this history they have clung to their book is the authors’ enthusiasm for the Indians 

own culture, making adaptations as necessary to _and their social miracle, which leads them into — 

- both Inca and Spanish domination and contact, an almost mystical admiration for blood and — 

_ and never relinquishing their own essential ethos. _ soil. ““The Indians have what the white man has 

4 Thirty years ago a white landlord asked a native ue not—energy and profound faith. The center of 

weaver to prepare some bolts of wool for a suit. : their energy and their faith is their land. Not 
_ From this initial project the Indians have built just any land, but their land on the slopes of 
local industry for an outside market; ‘the Mount Imbabura.” (p. 195) There is also a 
community income has increased; indi- tendency over- -generalize for effect: “The 

_ vidoals have begun to buy back Otavalo lands so Spaniards . . . decreed their every act.” “Captain . 

‘ee to become independent of the big landlords. Sebastian Belacazar subjugated Ecuador ending -_ 

emergence of a self-reliant, and at the same for all time Indian tule of the 
time well integrated, contemporary Indian com- supplied) gad 

_ munity is the “social miracle” referred to on | The authors give an interesting though ‘ele is 


the dust jacket. of this handsome ethno- rphoto- 2 analysis of local meanings of the terms “white,” — 


graphic survey, “mestizo,” and “Indian,” showing that these 


The study is a joint product of Anibal —-7 class rather than racist distinctions. 
Buitrén, a leading Eucadorian anthropologist _ Mobility up and down the hierarchy is possible. © 
- (resident of Otavalo) who provided the cultural They also provide useful data for the — 
data; of his wife, who rendered it into smooth > study of peasant communities. The reviewer 
_ rich English; and of John Collier, Jr., who co noted several basic similarities here to life in a 
_ the superb pictures during a summer’s work in Japanese village: for example, the differing 
the community in collaboration with the Buit- functions of the praying priest and the orthodox 
rons and the Indians. The result is an unusually church minister, the festive calendar, the ryth- — 
effective record of the community: its dramatic mical alternation between times for work and 
physical environment, basic interests, daily life, times for drinking. The book is thus a contri- 
gl The closest parallels to this type of textual — _ bution to the — analysis of peasant 
and photographic record of a community are communities. 
those of Covarrubias in Bali and Mexico, the 
chief difference being the brevity of text in the a Yale University 
(apie 


Ad 
Courtship and Mardaze: 4 Study in Social Re- place in American 
 lationships. By Francis E. Merritt. New ig society. It is limited, however, to marriage and aa 
= William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949. courtship contemporary, “middle class” 
x, 360 pp. $2.85. (largely college-educated) American society. 
This is one of the better of the many recent While noting variations ot 
volumes courtship and marriage. Unlike from personality differences, the author, as a 
Many other works in. the field, it does not sociologist, is primarily interested in group uni- 
_ pretend to be a practical guide to a : successful _ formities. The first part of the book, a all 
marriage, a study of the history of courtship — tion and analysis of courtship, is based on the 
and marriage, nor a treatise on the institutional premise that courtship in America is influenced - 
aspects of the family. The book is primarily a - a unique degree by romantic love. In addi- 7 
study of courtship and marriage as social re- tion to true courtship, this section deals with : 
-_lationships whose most significant characteristics the phenomenon of as well. Part 
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_ lationships preceding and following matrimony of a “conservative” Balkan folk culture, it makes  [— 
among the college-educated, the book provides fascinating reading; teachers may find it a ree [| 
a mature and balanced interpretation of court- freshing antidote to ordinary anthropological | 
_ ship and marriage among this segment of the fare dealing with communities completely re- 7 a 
unique in its depiction of processes of of 

= _ Living Through the Older Years. Edited by change in a peasant community. The chapters — ref 

on Communism—written after a 1945 visit to doc 
- Michigan Press, 1949. 193 PP. $2.00. = Dragalevtsy—are of special interest, not only me den 
This little book—a memorial to Charles A. because of their documentation of Communism’s _ sing 
— former director of the University of jmpact on a peasant village, but in their assess- a - agit 
Michigan Extension Service—contains eleven ment of changes during the war years. Refer- on 
addresses on problems of later maturity and old ences are made throughout the book to the old _— the 
age. The well-chosen contributions, ranging — social system centering in the zadruga, or patri- — ther 
_ from biological to religious aspects of aging, Jocal extended family, which persisted until the - the 
_ sum up pertinent concepts and facts for pro- end of Turkish hegemony in 1878, but system. [BR 
_ fessional welfare workers and also succeed in atic description of this “basal” culture is lacking. a | the 
presenting their findings in a manner appealing The chapter on “The Good Old Days,” which Dur 
to the interests of the general reader. In fact, it might have remedied this, is unsatisfactory. — tol 
_ would be difficult to suggest a finer small volume —_—The chief criticism which can be made of the _ cons 
_ to recommend to aging persons who may wish book concerns its rather haphazard organization. cept 
_ to read something on the subject. == = But this defect is more than compensated for 
The social and personal problems of old age by the engrossing flow of incidents—supple- theti 
_ Ee are handled in a sensitive, sensible, and opti- ‘ ‘mented by photographs—which give the reader — weal 
sd mistic, as well as realistic, manner. Examples of almost a personal experience of the village. 7 cone 
fine points made are these: later maturity ( have 


is a long period of continuous change, like any 


continuities in life patterns of adjustment persist A constant theme in the history of the Jews a) 

 (eg., insecurities or other personal character- has been migration to escape actual or threat- — 
_ istics of youth and middle age hold over); aging ened persecution. Since 1800 some four million ; 

is a great deal more than an economic and European Jews have migrated to the far corners 7 
biological problem, its problems permeate all of of the world,’ though Palestine and the United — 
life; even in old age there are no genuine sub- - States have been the coveted goals. Even more ‘ 
stitutes for useful activity and personal inde- would have migrated and fewer would have lost — 
ig pendence; aging should be regarded as a natural — their lives if countries of immigration had been ~ 


‘Process; in a suitable setting old age can be- more liberal in opening their doors to them. §f ‘Unive 


come a good, if not the best, part of life; and, More than half of these overseas migrants have 7 - dition 
in essence, unsuccessful old age means a pre- been aided by special organizations set up in i 
Frank 


_ mature withdrawal from active participation in ‘; countries of emigration, transmigration, and — 


the affairs of daily living, === immigration. It is with these organizations that in the 
— general, the book displays a fine balance of : Dr. Wischnitzer, an historian by profession, who — Of the 
information, insight, realism, inspiration, and a has also had practical experience in immigrant © and h 


‘even good humor. But the final impression for aid, is primarily concerned. They are viewed — 
the reader is likely to suffer, somewhat, because +f from the standpoint of Jewish history and social 


other segment of the life course; individual Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
= _ differences remain important here as elsewhere; of America, 1949. xxv, 368 pp. $4.00. 7 stimi 
Be: 
| 
4 | Ep 
Th 
of th 
— 
| 
| D 
: " ” of the lack of a good summary statement, or, life as well as that of social work. ‘The ves mm west, 
unfortunately, the last chapter is the veakest. is covered in great detail, involving a tremen- 1848. 


llion 
ners 


ited» 


5 -Frank Phillips Collection of Indian materials both as a summary of work done and as a col- 


amount of research. There are 65 pages of by which the thus came 

appendices, including ~ statistics of Jewish im- American sovereignty have been guided by the _ 

migration into various countries, a list of Jewish “ Federal government in their pursuit of educa- 

engaged in migration and coloniza- _ tion and civilization. It is a story of neglect, 

tion work, and research notes. There are also” A treaty violation, corruption, graft, and incom- 

illustrations and maps. petence, but also of patient effort to improve the 
condition of the Indians, look after their health, 

7 ‘Prophets of Deceit: A Study of the Techniques advance their education, and protect them. The - 
of the American Agitator. By Leo LowEN- _ army officers, agents, and other personalities, — 
_ THAL and NorBert GUTERMAN. New York: te Indian and white, involved in this all too human 

- Harper & Brothers, 1949. xvii, 164 pp. $2.50. i series of events, are intimately portrayed. Soci- _ 
_ This is one of a series of studies being pre- -ologists will find especially interesting the chap- 
pared by the Department of Scientific Research ters on The Agent and His Wards, Education 
of the American Jewish Congress. The title and Schools, Health and Medical Services, and 
_ refers to anti-Semitic agitators in America whose the concluding chapters on current Acania 
doctrines of hate mislead the public. — These There are 5 maps and 32 illustrations. _ 
single species, collectively identifiable as “the Labor-Management Relations: 
agitator.” Twenty-one themes, leaning heavily _ Planning Memorandum. By Joun Turn- 
on psychoanalytic theory, are distinguished as BULL. New York: Social Science Research 
_ the “constants” in the agitator’s message; these Council (Bulletin 61) 1949. ix, 112 pp. $1.25. 
themes are skillfully related by the authors to | This brief study attempts to review the grow- ‘ 
the malaise which afflicts our society. quantity of research materials on -union- 
_ Sociologists may wonder why the authors felt management relations and to “explore” an ap- 
the need for their new concept of malaise when proach “which may have certain values for 
-Durkheim’s widely accepted anomie was ready - future investigations. ” One may assume, there- — 
. hand; here was an opportunity to add to a fore, that it prescribes the kind of work which — 
consistent body of theory, yet it was not ac- the SSRC would support. As such the i 
_ cepted. Moreover, while the authors realize that _ scientist is likely to find it disappointing, for its 7 
their interpretations are tentative and hypo- self-imposed limitations "narrowly restrict 


thetical, the hypotheses implicit in the field of inquiry and practically exclude 
wealth of documentation. More explicit and fundamental body of social science theory both 
concise statement of ‘their hypotheses would as a basis for directing research and as a _— 
have added to the book’s usefulness. Despite for 
_ these possible weaknesses, the book remains a >. Essentially Turnbull’s proposal is to discover a 

_ genuine _ contribution. Its suggestiveness and whether studies of union- management relations 4 

_ stimulation dezive in no small measure from the = have produc*d precise hypotheses, less precise — 

fine writing which it contains. “inferences,” _ or even simple suggestions: which 

Indians o 

=a has on a a 

Epwarp Dat:. Norman: than a theoretical level, which leads him to treat 

. of Oklahoma Press, 1949. xvi, 283 pp. $4.00. with the former in this review. Despite his 

_ This volume, twenty-eighth in the Civilization ‘ opinion that ultimate answers may have to be | 

“of the American Indians publications of the sought i in the basic concepts of physiology, o* 

Beene: of Oklahoma Press, is a worthy ad- 
dition to an excellent series. The author, re- problems as industrial rather than scientific. ‘The 
_ search professor of history and director of the 4 study is not without interest on its own level— 


= 


‘in the University of Oklahoma, was a member lection of questions which want answering. It 
of the famous Meriam Commission in 1926-27 should be noted, moreover, that Turnbull is not 
and has long been a student of Indian of “the contributions which social 
His present volume is a general survey of 100 science might make; he merely excludes it from 


years. of Indian administration in the South- primary ‘consideration in his research planning _ 
west, in bees territory acquired from Mexico in memorandum. It is this exclusionist policy which 


the slow s discouraging, in a document issued 
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an organization devoted to ‘the ESCO’ co- with international = 


e ecw of social science. of communication. The organization of this ma- 


Round Table on Statistics. narrow which marked its 
(1948 Conference of the Milbank Memorial development thus far. 
Fund , November 17-18, 1948; Lowell The major value of the report will undoubt- 
Reed, chairman) New York: Milbank edly be felt in the United Nations itself. On the 
 morial Fund, 1949. 165 Pp. 50 co, basis of the information here presented, 
In the welter of current “symposiums,’ — organization will be better prepared to lend aid 
ings, and other series of papers by several hands, in the reconstruction of damaged equipment, 
this collection ‘deserves special mention. It is te provide new facilities in areas where such 
_ scholarly in the best sense; it provides much are lacking, and to work toward the elimination — 
_ new knowledge; and it cleaves consistently to its of artificial barriers to international communi- 
_ central theme against the backdrop of the entire — cation. Surely this is important work in a world 
quantifiable contemporary world society. sorely in need of international understanding. 
Of the eleven papers here offered by as many 
recognized experts, four are con- Culture and Personality: Proceedings of on 
cerned with problems of population statistics Interdisciplinary Conference held under aus- 
usually defined; two treat with morbidity and — pices of the Viking Fund, November 7 and 8, 
_ mortality; and one each is devoted to inter- 1947. Edited by S. STANSFELD SARGENT and 
national statistics of food and agriculture, labor Marian W. Situ. New York: 
and employment, and family income respec- Fund, 1949. 219 pp. $1.50. 


aes 
; " tively. Willcox opens the discussion with an This variegated and uneven symposium > 
yy interesting historical note on some of the . = articles by several persons either summar- 


oe of international statistics a century ago 
Ss W. R. Leonard’s concluding paper presents studies of national character, Komarovsky and 
- hopeful general assessment and prognostica- Sargent on sub-cultural effects on personality) — 
tion. Except for the contributions of Dudley or reviewing various approaches to it (Kardiner, 
= Kirk on international population statistics and _ Fromm, Herzog, Bidney). Two other papers are | 


izing work done in the title field (Klineberg on 


Max Lacroix on migration statistics, all of these 4 methodological: Kluckhohn suggests refinements 
‘papers have appeared in the April or July (1949) in collection and use of life-history materials; § 
-4 issue of the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly. — and Murray gives words of wisdom on the tasks _ 

~ a The usefulness of such convenient and econom- of social science. = 

be ical reprintings for students and teachers in the | More challenging are the papers attempting 

a - social sciences must be apparent to all. This isa to develop _ systematic theories of culture and — 

small but important part of sociology’s s indebted- personality. Here should be noted Gardiner 
_ mess to the Millbank Memorial Fund. Murphy’s preliminary insistence that the culture- 
personality problem be considered from the 
ec Radio: Report of the Commission — p. point of view of a unified “psychocultural” field 


on Technical Needs; Following Surveys im theory, Lintbn’s concept of status personality, 


Fourteen Countries ¢ and Territories. Prepared Hanks’s correlation of individual differences with 
by UNESCO. Paris: United Nations Edu- the less institutionalized aspects of behavior, 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the late Harry Stack Sullivan’s non-Freudian 
(Columbia Free, formulation of psychodynamics. Each of 
1949. 296 pp. $1. 20. Ba. papers warrants special study by students. 
This, the third report of the Commission on transcript of discussion which followed 
Technical Needs of the Press, Film, and Radio, each paper not only amplifies their content, ce 


+ a mine of factual information on existing _ inadvertently illuminates the workings of aca- 

-_ communications facilities in selected countries _ demic minds. Despite lip service to the ideal of 
fae Of Europe, Africa, Asia, and Latin America. interdisciplinary cooperation, some representa- ft 
Indeed, the title fails to indicate the range of 4 tives of the several disciplines seem to be either 

‘materials covered. Not oniy are technical needs incapable or unwilling to think in terms other 

d - discussed, but recommendations also are e offered than those of their own specialty; the eagerness 

_ concerning professional standards, governmental — to score an intellectual “coup” often appears to” 

control of the media, and the extent of UN- override the desire to advance knowledge. 
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Cures Ahead to Marriage. 
Chicago: Science Associates, Inc., 1940. 
RAPAEL. A History of Spain: From the 
cS to the Present Day. (Translated by — 


1990. Ex, PP. 96:75. | 
BarucH, Dororoy W. How to Discipline Your 
Children. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
1049. 31 pp. 20 cents. 
BERKELEY, EpMuUND CAaLuis. Giant Brains: Or Ma- 
= that Think. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1949. xiv, 270 pp. $4.00. 7 
BERNARD, Jessie. American Community Behavior: a 
7. Analysis of Problems Confronting American 
Communities Today. York: The Dryden 
1949. xvi, 688 pp. $4.50. 
Atton L. TB—The Killer Cornered. 
_ New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1949. 
BRUNNER, Epmunp be S. and E. ‘Hsin Pao Yanc. 
- Rural America and the Extension Service: A 


« 


Muna Lee). New York: D. Van Nostrand, Inc., r 
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Davis. The Reception of 
 Calvinistic Thought in England. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press (Illinois Studies in the 
cS Social Sciences, Vol. XXI, No. 1), 1949. viii, 127 _ 
Davis, Ropert ReacH, and ALVIN 
_ Lustic. Native Arts of the Pacific Northwest. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press (Stanford 
Art Series, Vol. I), 1940. 165 pp. $7.50. 
_ Dickinson, FRANK G. Misuse of American Associa- 
tion Data. Chicago: American Medical Associa- — 


; 3 tion (Bulletin 68), 1949. 8 pp. No price indicated. = 
Dickinson, Frank G. An Analysis of the Ewing 


Report. Chicago: American Medical 
(Bulletin 69), 1049. 15 pp. No price indicated. 


is Dick1nson, Frank G. A Brief History of the At- 


titude of the American Medical Association 
Toward — Voluntary Health Insurance. Chicago: 
American Medical Association (Bulletin 7°), 1949. 
pp. No price indicated. 
_ Dickinson, Frank G. How Much Do Blue Cross 
-: Blue Shield Health Insurance Plans Pay? 


History and Critique of the Cooperative Agricul- ie Chicago: American Medical Association (Bulletin 


tural and Home Economics Extension Service. 


1949. 8 pp. No price indicated. 


New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers” Ferm, Vercriius (Editor.) Religions: 


_ College, Columbia University, 1949. xii, 210 pp. 
$3.00 (paper $2.80), 
_ [CARNEGIE FOUNDATION F FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Forty-Fourth Annual Report: For 
the Year Ended June 30, 1949. New York: Car-— 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1949. 61 pp. No price indicated. = 
Carter, Hopprnc. Southern Legacy. Baton Rouge: 


ANTONIO 


4 
q CEBALLOS, 


nuario de Comercio Exterior: Colombia—1947. 
3 Bogot4, Colombia: Imprenta Nacional (Con- 
traloria General de la Republica, Direccion 
cional de Estadistica) 1949. li, 1005 pp. 
CHENG, Davw_ Cuao. Acculturation of the 
Chinese in the United States: A Philadelphia 
_ Study. Foochow, China: The Fukien Christian 


number of copies at $2.50 each is available 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa.] 

‘Gu StepHen. Whirlwind: An Account of 
Marshal Tito’s Rise to Power. New York: Philo- 
gophical Library, 1949 [1950]. 245 pp. $3.75. 
Cor son, ExizapetH, J. M. WINTERBOTTOM, and 


Max Giuckman (Editors). Human Problems in 75. 
British Central Africa. Capetown: Oxford Uni- Hart, SAMUEL L. 


Press (The Rhodes’ Livingston Journal, 


_ Number Seven), 1949. 94 PP. 45. 


Haas, Ropert Bartiett (Editor). 
in American Education. New 


Including Some Living Primitive Religions. New 


ork: The Philosophical Library, 1950. xi, 392 


Garcia, Antonto. Planification Municipal y Pre- 

-: supuesto de Inversiones: Esquema de Una Re- 
forma Municipa en Colombia. Bogota, Colom- — 
bia: Imprenta 1949. 288 pp. No price 


Louisiana University Press, 1950. 186 pp. Eu. A Pattern for Hospital Care: Final 
pe, 1 Report of the New York State Hospital Study. — 
Epvanpo New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. xxi, 
Rusro, and BenyaMIn AREVALO CoRREAL. An- 368 pp. $4.50. 


Joun M. and Pusx H. SoMMER 
Excavations on Upper Matecumbe Florida. 


4 Florida. New Haven: Yale University Press (Y: ale 


i University 1 Publications in Anthropology, Nos. 41, 
& 42), 1040. 
together] 


pp. and 137 pp. ‘$3. 50. [Bound 


Gurvitcn, Georces (Editor). Industrialisation et 


University Press, 1948. x, 280 pp. [A limited Technocratie. (Premiére semaine sociologique 


organisée par le Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques). 


que Générale de L’Ecole Pratique des Hautes 7 
_ Etudes, VI* Section), 1940. xiv, 214 pp. 400 fr. _ W 


- through: the Department of Sociology, University “4 Paris, France: Librairie Armand Colin (Bibliothé- 


Psychodrama 


York: eacon House, 1949. 251/439 PP. 
Treatise on Values. New York: 


Philosophical 1949. 165 pp. $3.75. 
NY 
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County, Bureau or Soctar Researcu] Children’s many, D-Day to VE- Day. New York: George 

_Census:Children Receiving Foster Home Stewart, 1949. xviii, 463 pp. $6.50. 

Institutional Care in Allezheny County, Decem- Lewis, Evan L. The Individual and Society. New — 

ber 31, 1947. Pittsburgh: Bureau of Social Re- : York: The Exposition Press, 1949. 111 pp. $3.00. 
_ search, Health and Welfare Federation of Alle- ‘Lampert, HELEN, EpMoNpD VERMEIL, and Bocpan 

_ gheny County, 10949. iv, 63 pp. No price in- SucHopotsk1. Education in Occupied Germany: 
Hess, D. 0. Organization of Behavior: Librairie Marcel Riviere et Cie. (Colum- 

_ Neuropsychological Theory. New York: John bia University F Press, distributor), 1949. 148 pp. 

_ Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. xix, 335 Pp. $4.00. 
Hertz, Frevericx. Racialism as a Social Factor. Linton, RALPH and Apetin Linton. We Gather 7 
a Ledbury, England: Le Play House Press (The § Together: The Story of Thanksgiving. _ New an 
Sociological Vol. XL, Section 10), 1948. York: Henry Schuman, 1949. 100 pp. $2.00. 
pp. 123-134. LowENTHAL, Leo and Norsert GUTERMAN. Proph- 

- Hitz, Revsen, in Collaboration with Extse Boutp- _— ets of Deceit: A Study of the Techniques of the 

ING, and assisted by Lowett DunNicAN and American Agitator. York: Harper 

Exper. Families Under Stress: Adjust- Brothers, 1949. xviii, 164 pp. $2. so. 

ment to the Crises of War Separation and Re- Maxt, The Constitution of Justice. New 

_—— tanion. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. x, | York: The Exposition Press, 1949. 150 pp. $3.00. 

pp. $4. 50. Matoney, James Ciark. The Magic Cloak: A 
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Huxtey, Juwian. Heredity East and West: Lysenko Contribution to the Psychology of Authoritarian- 
and World Science. New York: Henry Schuman, ism. Wakefield, Mass. : : The Montrose Press, 1949. 
- Icummiszn, Gustav. Misunderstandings in Human Massinc, Paut W. Rehearsal for Destruction: A 
_ Relations: A Study im False Social Perception. | Study of Political Anti-Semitism in Imperial 
Clam: University of Chicago Press (American — _ Germany. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. _ 
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{VING, James. Social Organization and Social Dis- Collection and Comparability of International 
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Knowledge (Vol. I, Aachen—Basilians). stadt Community Survey: Development of Local §& 
_ Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book House, 1949. Community Research in Germany. Frankfurt, — 


xxix, 500 pp. No price indicated. aie Germany: Office of Military Government for 


Karen, Horace M. The Education of Free Men _ Germany (U.S.), Manpower Division; (Visiting — 
Am Essay Toward a Philosophy of Education for _ Expert Series, No. 13), 1949. 34 pp. No price 
_ Americans. New York: Farrar, Straus and Com- 
pany, 1940. xix, 332 pp. $5.00. Moore, Merrit. Clinical Sonnets. New “York: 
‘Karpmen, Ben. Objective Psychotherapy: Princi-— Publishers, Inc., 1949. 72. $2.50. 
ples, Methods, and Results. Burlington, Vt. : RADHAKAMAL. The Social Function of 
_ Journal of Clinical Psychology, Medical College, Art. Bombay, India: Hand Kitabs Ltd. (Lucknow — 
of Vermont, (Monograph Supplement University Studies, Arts), xviii, 
No. 6), 19048. pp. 154-342. No price indicated. — 355 pp. xiv. Rs. 25. * Se. 
Harry W. Our Changing Industrial Moma A. The that Wes 
Centives. New York: League for Industrial De- Egypt: A General Survey of Egyptian Culture 
, 1949. 40 pp. 25 cents. a and Civilisation. New York: Philosophical Li- — 
 Lawsow, C. (Director). Can We the brary, 1049. xxiii, 354 pp. $10.00. 
People Achieve a Just Peace? (Selected Narzicer, Ratpo O. and Marcus M. WILKERSON. 
_ Second Annual Session, Mount Holyoke College An Introduction to Journalism Research. Baton 
Institute on the United Nations, June 26-July Rouge: Louisiana 1949. 
1949). South Hadley, Mass.: Mount Holyoke 
College Institute on the 1949. [Nationa ConrFerence or Soctat Work] The 
‘ X, 251 pp. $2.00. Social Welfare Forum: Official Proceedings, 76th 
Le BouTILiier, CORNELIA om. American Democ- _ Annual Meeting, National Conference of Social 
racy and Natural Law. New York: Columbia x - Work, Cleveland, Ohio, June 12-17, 1949. New 
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Newson, (Editor). Out of the Crocodile’ Research Planning New ‘York: 
_ Mouth: Russian Cartoons About the United — Social Science Research Council (Bulletin 61), 
States from “Krokidil,” Moscow’s Humor Maga- 1940. 
sine. Washington, DC.: Public Affairs Press, — [UNESCO] | ‘The Field Scientific Liaison Work of 
116 pp. $2. 50. Unesco. Paris, France: United Nations Educa- 
_ NosTRAND, Howarp Francis J. Brown Scientific ‘and Cultural Organization 
(Editors). The Role of Colleges and (Columbia University Press, distributor), 1949. 
in International Understanding. Washington, 67 pp. 30 cents. 
‘D.C.: American Council on Education (Series I [UNESCO] Comments and In- 
_—Reports of Committees and Conferences— terpretations. New York: : Columbia University 
_ Number 38, Volume xiii, October 1949) 1949. % Press; London: Allen Wingate, _ Ltd., 1949. nal & 


Pray, KENNETH L. M. Social Work in a Revol. (UNESCO Re Report of the Commission on Technical 
tionary Age and Other Papers. Philadelphia Uni- 


_ Needs: Press, Film, Radio; Following Surv : 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Social Work ’ Sureeys 


in Fourteen Countries and Territories. Paris 
(University of Press, France: United Nations Educational, Scientific 


1949. 308 pp. $400.00 Cultural Organization [Publication 436] 


19- 25, June 1949. Paris, 
‘Universities Press, 10 Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
3990. 399 97-90. Organization (Columbia University Press, distrib- 
_Rosst, A. The Communist Party in Action: An utor) 1049. 40 pp. 15 cents. 
‘Account: of the Organization and Operations in Nartows] 
(Tratsleted with an Introduction by Records, Fourth Year, Special Supplement 
Willmoore Kendall). New Haven: Yale Uni- No. tin. 
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Treatment: An Introduction to the 1947-1948 of 
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inalists (Reprinted from De Nevdishs Kriminal- United Nations (Columbia Universit Press, dis- 
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Ivar Haeggstréms Bokryckeri AB., V-Xxx i 
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ton: The State College of Washington Institute Lake Success, N. Y.: United Nations 
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Social " Sciences. Vol. 2. ‘New York: International 


Stations (Bulletin No. 506), 1949. 26 PP. No price 596 pp. $7.00 [English and French]. 7 
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Emm M. Hartt and Evcene McDermott. submitted by the Secretary- 
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the many important in sociology 


McGill University; vor ing this past decade. One of the major features: of the 


WARNER E. Gerrys, 


of Texas ‘that the approach. 764 pages, $5. 


“The organization is excellent. The material is sou 


1 Disorganization 
many in which disorganization manifests itself 
—family, political, neighborhood, religious, economic— 
are carefully analyzed and detailed applications are given 
of general principles stated in the introductory chapters. 


481 pages, $4.50. 


vq “Professor Faris’ book is a needed oud valuable contribu- iaidor: 
1 tion to systematic literature on social disorganization. ae 


‘Life 

considered from the social and human point of view. 

‘Tlinoi, em of to rural areas, and considerable data on rural life which 
are not available e elsewhere. 385 pages, $4.00. 


.. its fine pe pedagogical arrangement. it very 
of | Peop le 

The World's Population P Pressures, and Policies, and How They ‘Concern Us 


FOR the student who wishes a a thorough knowledge o of the . 
> world’s population problems and how they are 


related to every welfare and civic responsibilities. 
an comnale Thompson's ‘skill in combining sound 


| Nationality 
Factors i in American Life 


_ discussion of race and nationality problems, with world 
By Henry Pratt FA origins as a background, and with particular emphasis 
~ ent, Professor Eme on their effect on the American way of life. 216 pages, ae 


versity Fairchild has a valuable analysis 0 of the f the 
status of the minority group problem.” he = 
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